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Children? East European Women Say ‘Not Now’ 


By John Pomfret 

Wash ington Pest Service 

WARSAW — With a high-paying job at a roul tinationr 
al corporation, lots of travel, her own house and two care, 
Agnieszka is an advertisement for the good life in Eastern 
Europe as governments move toward a free market. 

Agnieszka’s high-flying life appears to have little in 
common with the arduous existence of Ioana Stoenescu, 
a Ro m a nian who works on a farm on the outskirts of 
Bucharest. Since Romania's revolution in 1989, Mrs. 
Stoenescu and her family have seen subsidies for fanners, 
evaporate with inflation. Late last year their television set 
broke, and there's no money to buy a new one. 

Kit Agni es z k a , 36, who spoke on condition that her 
full name not be used, and Mrs. Stoenescu, 29, share one 
thi n g. Neither wants children, at least now. 

Throughout Eastern Europe, women are having fewer 
babies t han ever before. Last year the fertility rate for 


Eastern Europe plummeted to the lowest point this 
century. 

According to the latest UN population survey, many 
countries, including Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania, are 
losing population, not only because of emigration but 
also because of smaller families. 

“Nothing of this nature has ever been seen in Europe, 
even during wartime conditions," said Miroslav Macura, 
chief of the Population Activities Unit for Europe at the 
United Nations, who is completing a report on the 
subject. 

The reasons for Eastern Europe’s “baby bust” are as 
varied as the roads taken by the 9S.7 milli on people of 
this region after their revolutions of 1989. 

In Hungary and the Czech Republic, two of the richer 
nations in the region, couples increasingly have Western 
attitudes toward childbirth and marriage. Fertility rates, 
which started falling in the 1980s, were down to 1.8 per 
woman for the Czech Republic and 1.7 for Hungary in 


1994, and the drop has been accompanied by a decline in 
abortions. 

In the C z ec h Republic, the number of abortions 
dropped 48 percent since 1989 as more couples use 
modem contraceptive techniques. The fertility rate mea-' 
sures the average number of children born to women of 
child-rearing age; a rate of 2.1 will maintain a country*,* 
population. 

The number of marriages is also down. Ferenc Ka- 
roaras, a Hungarian demographer, has charted a huge rise 
in the number of unmarried couples living together in 
Hungary; double that of 1980 and three times the number 
in the 1970s, paralleling trends in the West 

“No one is getting married anymore," he said. 

In Romania and Bulgaria, however, the fall in fertility 
rales to 1.5 from more than 2 before 1989 seems to be a 

See BIRTHS, Page 7 
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The Asnodaied 


By Tod Robberson 

Washington Past S ervice 

MEXICO CITY — President Ernesto 
ZethBo Fence de Lean's governing party 
on Monday conceded its most serious de-. 
feat ever in an election as voters in central 
Jalisco state elected opposition candidates 
to the governorship, and the mayor’s office 
in Guadalajara, Mexico’s, second-largest 
city. 

Political analysts said the results of the 
elections Sunday, which appeared to give 
the conservative opposition National Ac- 


tion Party an 18 percentage-point margin 
over Mr. Zedillos Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party, was a clear message of dis- 
satisfaction with the president’s h a n dl i ng 
of a seven-week economic crisis prompted 
by 40 percent devaluation of the peso. 

In Guadalajara, the party’s gubernato- 
rial candidate, Eugenio Ruiz Orozco, said 
that the vote count was “not going favor- 
ably for us," and acknowledged that his 
party’s defeat was “very dear.” 

The Institutional Revolutionary Party 
has not lost a gubernatorial election in 
Jalisco since its founding in 1928. 

“Voters here are just like voters any- 


where else — they vote with their pocket 
books,” said Denise Dresser, a Mexican 
political scientist. ‘They asked Zedillo to 
fulfill his pledges of ‘peace, stability and 
well-being for your family,’ and be has 
failed to deliver on all three accounts." 

Party strategists said they had hoped to 
get a last-minute bounce at the polls from 
Mr. Zedillo’s decision last week to send the 
military into southern Chiapas state to end 
a 13-month rebellion there by the Zapa- 
tista National liberation Army. 

Instead, the strategy may have backfired 
as Zapatista supporters continue to flock 
by the thousands around the country to 


anti-war demonstrations, including one 
here Saturday attended by about 100.000 
people. 

In addition, the Dec. 20 peso devalua- 
tion “was the last straw” for voters, said 
one National Action candidate, C6sar 
Coll, who claimed victory late Sunday in 
the Guadalajara mayor’s race. “Mexico is 
showing the world it is evolving away from 
this party of dictatorship we have had until 
now.” 

The presidency declined to comment on 
the elections. At the same time, it has 

See MEXICO, Page 7 
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Dutch Protesters Try to Block Plane 

• ' ' . fmm pjovKntrv. in the Bri 


AMSTERDAM (Reuters) —.The 
Dutch police arrested five animal rights 
activists on Monday who tried to ob- 
struct a plane carrying British calves 
that was. landing at Amsterdam's Schj- 
phol airport, the Dutch ANP news 
agency reported. 

The fire activists woe Dutch mem- 
bers'/ of 'an' in ternati onal group called 
“People for the Ethical Treatmentof 
Anupab,” the Dutch agency said. The 
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plane, from Coventry, in the British, 
Midlands, was carrying 90 animals. 

2 Killings in Algiers 

ALGIERS (AFP) — An Algerian 
student leader was murdered Monday 
in Algiers, state television reported, fol- 
lowing the slaying of the director of the 
Algerian National Theater on Monday. 
Earlier article, Page 2. 
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Toyota Bites Into Lunch Breaks 

The 15-Minute Answer to Critics of Long Days 


Ranen 

TOKYO — Toyota Motor Corp. said 
Monday it would cut the length of the 
working day at its plants in May because 
of public pressure to reduce Japan’s long 
working hours. But it said the time lost 
would come out of employees’ lunch 
breaks. 

A spokesman said that Toyota would 
cut yearly working hours at its factories to 
1,891 from 1,952, but that the reduction 
would hot affect production because the 
lost 15 minutes per day would come from 
shorter lunch breaks. The standard lunch 
break in J apart is an hour. ■ 


He said the company was reacting to 
criticism that Japan's working hours were 
too long compared with other countries. 

- The number of workers affected by the 
changes will be about 25,000 of Toyota’s 
total weak force of 70,000. The company 
said the unions bad agreed to the changes. 

Toyota said it would also- carry out a 
new system of shifts; the latest shift will 
end at 1:00 AML instead of at 6:00 A.M. 

Toyota, which recently reported a niae- 


I REACHING OUT — The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata of Japan, being greeted Monday by Rwandan refugees in Zaire. 

Mexican President’s Party Concedes Its Worst Defeat gJ 


BaUadurRuns 
With a Vow 
To Limit His 
Own Term 


By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Tima Service 

PARIS — France’s presidential 
election campaign got into high gear 
Monday with the conservative front- 
runner, Prime Minister Edouard Bal- 
ladur, promising to cut taxes and un- 
employment 

Mr. Bailadur, 65, said that if elected 
he would probably propose setting a 
limit of (me seven-year term on the 
presidency, his own included, and - 
submit the measure to a popular refer- 
endum within six months. 

“For 20 years, it is true, our country 
has been in a crisis,” he said. “France 
has to change, with the support of the 
people, and change more deeply ” 
Francois Mitterrand, the Socialist in- 
cumbent, has held the presidency for 
nearly 14 years. 

In an bourlong presentation of 
campaign promises Monday, Mr. Bai- 
ladur never actually used the word 
“malaise,” but painted a picture of a 
country “dehumanized” by unem- 
ployment, housing shortages, and oth- 
er stresses of modem life and said that 
he, an aloof technocrat who looks like 
a banker, could restore hope and self- 
confidence. 

The French will cast votes for him 
or one of the other expected dozen or. 
so candidates April 23, and if no one 
wins more than 50 percent of the vote 
then, they will choose between the two 
leading candidates May 7. Public 
opinion po&s predict that Mr. Baha- 
dur will be the winner in both rounds. 

In his speech, Mr. Bahadur reaf- 
firmed his support for a common Eu- 1 
ropean currency by 1997, the earliest 
possible date, but did not say how he 
would reduce France’s 300-billion- 
franc ($56-bflHon) budget deficit to 
help meet European Union qualifica- 
tions to establish such a currency. 

He also outlined proposals to re- 
duce social security contributions that 
French companies pay on workers’ 
salaries, which can be as much as an 
additional 62 percent of gross pay. 
Mr. Bailadur said he would cut em- 
ployers’ health insurance contribu- 
tions entirely for low-paid workers, a 
step he said would create at least 
500,000 johs. 

Similar ideas for cutting govern- 
ment-mandated contributions have 
been suggested by his leading conser- 
vative rival for the presidency. Mayor 
Jacques Chirac of Paris. 

The Socialist candidate, Lionel Jo- 
ann, has also said that reducing 
France’s high unemployment rate — 
1Z6 percent last month — was the 

See FRANCE, Page 6 
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fold surge in operating profit for the first 
profit increase in five years, is p l an n in g to 
streamline operations and expand econo- 
mies of scale. 


Mk±d Lip*bHz/AP 

Edouard Bailadur presenting his 
campaign themes on Monday. 


Commanders 
On Both Sides 
Accept Trace 
In Chechnya 

More Talks Scheduled 
^4s Yeltsin Prepares to 
Address the Parliament 


By Steven Erlanger 

New York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — The Russian and Che- 
chen commanders agreed Monday on a 
cease-fire in Chechnya and on an exchange 
of prisoners. 

More negotiations were scheduled for 
Wednesday, the day before the Russian 
president, Boris N. Yeltsin, is to make an 
important speech to a joint session of Par- 
liament. 

The overall Russian commander, Ana- 
toli Kulikov, an Interior Ministry general, 
met for five hours Monday with the Che- 
chen chief of staff. General Aslan Maskba- 
dov, at the airport in the town of Slept- 
sovsk, in the region of Ingushetia. 

The Russian Army commander, Gener- 
al Anatoli Kvashnin, and the Ingush vice 
president, Boris Agapov, also attended the 
talks. 

There was no indication erf how long the 
cease-fire might last or how extensive it 
might be. As a gesture, the Itar-Tass news 
agency reported. General Kulikov ordered 
an immediate halt to the use of heavy 
artillery by Russian forces in Chechnya. 

There was no immediate indication that 
Russian bombing raids would step. 

“During the first stage of negotiations', 
an agreement was reached on a mutual, 
cease-fire concerning heavy weapons,” the 
Russian Government Press Service con-. 
firmed Sunday, implying that further talks' 
would try to broaden the truce. 

“The sun is showing us that it is time to. 
start sowing,” General Kulikov told Rus- r . 
sian television, referring to a still-distant 
string. But he seemed to imply that the 
tune for wreaking destruction may be past, 
and that Russia felt strong enough now to. 
enter real peace talks with the feisty Che- 
chens, who have put up fierce resistance to 
more than 40,000 Russian troops trying to 
crush a three-year Chechen claim to inde- 
pendence. 

A Defense Ministry spokesman said, 
“The first steps have been made toward 
achieving mutual understanding" 

Mr. Yeltsin is preparing a major report 
about Chechnya that he is to deliver 
Thursday to a joint session of Parliament. 
He has announced that the operation in 
Chechnya was moving into a new phase, 
and it is likely that he wants a cease-fire in 
effect when be gives his speech. 

The United States and other Western 
countries have been urging Mr. Yeltsin to 
move to negotiations in Chechnya rather 
than suffer a prolonged partisan war. The 
Americans have pushed him to make an 
offer to the Chechen side, diplomats said. 

In the speech, Mr. Yeltsin is expected to 
make a “critical assessment of the military 
approach” to Chechnya, Kremlin officials 
torn the Russian news agency Interfax, 
which may mean troable for the belea- 
guered defense minister, Pavel S. Grachev, 
and the security minister, Valentin N. Ste- 
pashin. 

Mr. Yeltsin is also expected to repeal his 
commitment to economic reform and an- 
nounce measures to help curb inflation. 
Kremlin officials say, another indication 
that Mr. Yeltsin is trying to move beyond 
the Chechnya fiasco and reassure the 
West. 

The West and its fiduciary agent, the 
International Monetary Fund, are contem- 
plating a vital $6.25 billion loan to Russia, 
but they warn to be assured that Moscow 
intends a serious program of economic 
stabilization and sharply lower inflation, 
which reached a yearlong high of 17.8 
percent in January. 

The Parliament, for instance, recently 
pfl g qpH a near tripling of the minimum 
wage, on which many pension and other 
welfare payments are based and which 
would blow a hole in the budget. Mr. 
Yeltsin may announce that he will veto the 
measure. 

At the cease-fire talks, the Chechen 
commander, General Maskhadov, stressed 
that he had been empowered fay the Che- 
chen leader, Dzbokar Dudayev, to discuss 
“exclusively militaiy issues” such as a pris- 

See CHECHNYA, Page 7 
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The Canadian Mounties Go After the Image Busters 


By Charles Trueheart 


TORONTO — With apologies to the beaver, no 
Canadian symbol bestrides the world so formidably as 
the Moon tie, the red-serge-suited, wide-brim-hatted, 
high-boot-shod constable of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

But international renown for civilized crime-fighting, 
helped along by a dandy outfit, has come at a price to the 
noble Mountie. To the dismay of the force, the distinc- 
tive caricature can be found cm dolls, teddy bears, T- 
shirts, ashtrays, beer mugs, key chains andblbs, and “to 
a large extent in ways sot compatible with our image,"' 
said Constable Tim Cogan. 

As of April 1, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
wffl attempt to restrict theuse of its “official marks” and 
im&gf. by licensing approved merchandisers of Mountie 
paraphernalia. In exchange for a 10 percent royalty, the 
entrepreneurs will have exclusive use of the unage or 
official Mountie logo in dozens of product categories. 


“If we let it go loose in the marketplace,” Constable 
Cogan said, “the image will be destroyed.” 

The revenue will be paid to the Mounted Police 
Foundation to support community policing, drug aware- 
ness programs and public relations activities such as the 
annual Musical Ride tour, one of the few remaining 
occasions wheat the Mounted Police are still mounted. 
The modern, vehicle-driving incarnation of the Mount- 
ies combines functions of the FBI and the CIA in the 
United States, and also serves as the provincial police 
everywhere but in Ontario and Quebec. 

The Mounted Police asserted that the trademark pro- 
tection would extend to the United States, comparing 
the licensing program to those successfully and profit- 
ably enforced by professional sports franchises, the 
Olympic' Games ana the Walt Disney Co., which Con- 
stable Cogan said “police themselves.” 

The person the Mounties always have in mind when 
they i^atee^r^ously improper uses of their image is a 
professional wrestler from Quebec named Jacques Rou- 
geau, who has performed — brutally and underhanded- 
]y, unlike a real Mountie — in an irregular scarlet tunic 


with gold buttons. That was before Mounted Police 
lawyers reportedly persuaded him to change his act. 

A British beer manufacturer recently launched an ad 
campaign featuring a character adled “Malcolm the 
Mountie.” A letter from Mounted Police headquarters 
was enough to stop that campaign. Then there was a 
boomlet to name Vancouver’s new professional basket- 
ball team the Mounties, but negotiations between the 
force and the franchise fen apart. Among the stumbling 
blocks: The Mounted Police were chary of lending their 
name to an organization with inevitable financial links' 
to the tobacco and beer industries. 

No Mounties were visible, unless in mufti, during a 
recent visit to Toronto’s Adults Only Video, an empori- 
um recently described in the New Yorker as “Satan's 
Blockbuster.’* But a sales cleric confirmed that the store 
carried several Mountie-oriented videos. The packaging 
of one in stock, “The Mountie,” promised scenes of 
women wearing unbuttoned red tunics, high boots, and 
little else. 

“That’s completely unacceptable,” Constable Cogan 
declared. 
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W itness to Brutality /The Holocaust Museum 


God, Genocide and the Fashions of Popular History 


By Philip Gourevitch 

Sew York Times Service 


W ASHINGTON — The ticket line 
outside the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum here forms two hours 
before opening time. 

Waiting amid the crowd, I try to read a 
magazine, but a photograph stops me: bodies 
swirling in water, dead bodies, bloated and 
colorless, bodies so numerous that they jam 
against each other and dog the stream. 

The caption explains that these are the 
corpses of victims of the tribal genocide in 
Rwanda. 

Looking up, I see a group of museum 
staffers arriving for work. 

On their maroon blazers, several wear the 
lapel buttons that sell for a dollar each in the 
museum bookstore, buttons printed with the 
slogans “Remember** and “Never Again.” 

1 put away my magazine and go to the 
museum cafe for coffee. There, 1 meet Virgin- 
ia Slemker of Dayton. Ohio, and her sister, 


Sue Thombro of Sterling, Virginia. 

The women, both in their 50s, tell me they 
share a long-standing interest in the Holo- 
caust, a chapter of history, they explain, that 
is full of associations in the contemporary 
world. 

“Abortion comes into mind for me,” Miss 
Slemker says, “because there are so many that 
are bang killed and, 1 think, because of the 
innocence of the victims.” 

Miss Thombro agrees. Like the Gomans 
who allowed the Holocaust to happen, she 
says, today’s Americans “don’t want to go 
and see and know what's happening in the 
clinics.*' 

The sisters describe themselves as Protes- 
tants who believe that the Bible is the literal 
truth, so I raise (he question that has pro- 
voked intense theological debate in the past 
half century: Where was God during the 
Holocaust? 

“I've thought about that,'' Miss Slemker 
says. “You can’t have a Santa Claus attitude 
toward God. He allows everything. He allows 
the tragedy and He allows the mountaintops. 
He was there. And some did come through, 
and that was him, too. I don't know why. Ask 
God. Interview God." 

“Sin brought it into the world,” Miss 
Thornbro says. “It was Adam who made the 
choice, and history will repeat itself. In Amer- 
ica, we’ve been having religious freedom since 
we started, and now if you're a Christian, 
you’re persecuted.” 

“You have a picture of Christ on your desk 
in the workplace," Miss Slemker says, “you 
can gel a lawsuit." 

I N the museum's permanent exhibition. 

I stand beside a video monitor display- 
ing ghastly ima g es of Jews brutalized 
and dismembered by Nazi doctors. 

" Pretty neat, hub?” I hear a teenager say to 
his friend. “I mean, really sick.” 

Emerging from the gallery, I meet Michael 
Sien, a 69-year-old retired dry cleaner from 
Cranbury, New Jersey, who is a survivor of 
the Warsaw ghetto and of four Nazi concen- 
tration camps. 

“The experience is torture," he says, “be- 
cause I went through all these things." 

In the ghetto, his father was shot before his 
eyes. His mother and sister were killed at 
Treblinka. His wife, Rath, who is with him at 
the museum, was hidden as a child by Pobsh 
farmers. 

“So 1 live through it again," Mr. Sien tells 
me. “And it hurts.” 

Mr. Sien's intimacy with the history dis- 
played here is unimaginable for most visitors, 
the majority of whom are not Jewish and are 
too young to remember the events of midceo- 
tuxy. 

Ln visitor-comment books outside the exhi- 
bition, one reads statements such as “This 



Jennifer Law/Agcnce France- Prose 

A visitor viewing pictures of Jewish life in the Polish town of Ejszyszki at the Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington. 


long tune ago because it was all black and 
white. It was a long time ago because, like, 
now we all get along together.” 

Rebecca Neel- says: “It makes worries like 
what you wear today seem so stupid." 

The Watertown kids have a busy schedule 
in Washington — the Smithsonian. Arlington 
National Cemetery, Ford's Theater, the presi- 
dential monuments, the FBI building. 


Announcing this itinerary, one of the stu- 
dents, Peter Vitcllo, remarks that the Holo- 
caust Museum seems “out of place in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Yeah,” Miss Ned says, “everything else is 
patriotic, but this sort of subtly says war is 
stupid, so it’s sort of subtly against the rest of 
Washington and also fits in. It was fun." 

S INCE its opening in April 1993, 3 J 
mini on people have come to the Holo- 
caust Museum, more than twice the 
expected number. 

Despite complaints of overcrowding, a sur- 
vey found that 94 percent of the visitors- 
describe their experience as “extremely favor- - 
able” or “very favorable,” an approval rating 
most museum administrators can only dream 
of. 

But what does it mean to have a “favor- 
able” encounter- with this chronicle of abso- 
lute evil? 

At a time when those who cany the memo- 
ry of the extermination of European Jewry 
are passing - into history, the museum was 
built so that viators would continue, in the 
words oiT its motto, to ‘‘bear witness” to the 
horrors of the Nazi past. 

The museum’s overwhelming popularity 
testifies, however, to the great difference be- 
tween bearing .direct witness to history and 
bearing witness to the documentary represen- 
tation of historical events at a half-century’s 


was a disturbing experience, that it made 
them sad, scared and sometimes angry. 

Early on in “Daniel’s Story,” the first- 
person voice-over says: “Have you ever been 
punished for something you didn’t do? We 
woe.” 

The 8- and 9-vear-olds from Baltimore tell 
me they identify with Daniel because they 
know what it’s like to be forced to (dean up 
their rooms or to have someone threaten to 
steal their bicycles. They cannot really imag- 
ine the extremity of the Holocaust, which is so 
beyond their own experience, and their grasp 
of the history is uncertain at best 

“The Germans thought they bad the right 
just to take over the country because the Jews 
were different," Marquita Cole says. “They 
were jealous because the Jews were almost 
ruling the country.” 

Like Virginia Slemker and Sue Thombro, 
these children all say they believe in God, and 
again I ask how God could have allowed so 


E VERYONE I spoke With at the mu- 
seum said they liked the place — 
everyone but a New Zealander who 
called it “one-sided Jewish propa- 
ganda,” and even he seemed pleased that the 
museum was there to confirm his prejudices. 

In my encounters, and in the comment 
books, I found that viators often said they 
would never forget the museum. 

It occurred to me that the Holocaust max- 
im, “Remember,” may be acquiring a new 
meaning with the passage of time. What we 
cannot remember directly, we must imagine 
through representation, and our response is 
less immediately to the event than to the 
medium that has conveyed it to us. 

It is not the Holocaust that is suddenly 
such a huge popular draw, but the Holocaust 
Museum and the Holocaust movie, 
“Schindler’s List.” 


many people to be killed so unjustly. 
“They didn’t pray ” Antwaun Dillard 


was great" and “We really enjoyed learning 
about all of the horrible things that happened 


about all of the horrible things that happened 
in Nazi Germany." 

Near these books, I find a group of 13- and 
14-year-olds from Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, on their eighth-grade class trip to Wash- 
ington. Their first reactions to the museum 
are single words: “ Awesome . . . Intense . . . 


Creepy . . . Interesting . . . Graphic . . . Cool.” 
“The pictures are disgusting — it wasn’t a 


“The pictures are disgusting — it wasn’t a 
joke.” Robin Shea says. “But it seems like a 


People, after all, are not lining up each day 
to gain firsthand experience erf the Rwandan 
genocide or the “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia. 

Rather, as Non&Jteiss, a 47-year-old home- 
maker from New City, New York, says: “We 
know about the' atrocities that happen in the 
world right now. And what are we doing? 
Sitting in a museum." 

The children from the Vision Christian 
Academy, an apostolic church school in Balti- 
more, knew nothing about the Holocaust be-, 
fore they came to the museum, and none 
knew any Jews. 

These black fourth- and fifth-graders have 
just spent an hour in “Daniel’s Story,” an 
exhibit that tells the fictional story of a Jewish 
boy’s ordeal during the Holocaust. They say it 


“They didn't pray,” Antwaun Dillard de- 
clares. 

“But many did pray,” 1 say. “Right to their 
deaths.” 

“Then they weren’t believing,” Marquita 
says. . ... , 

“Maybe,” Chanel Steele suggests, “they did 
something wrong and they ^didn’t repent” 

“It’s a ‘jealous God,’ " Antwaun says, quot- 
ing Exodus. “Terrible. He’s jealous because 
people worship golden calves, idols.” 

The children recognize the injustice in 
“Darners Story,” but they explain it away by 
pres umi ng that the Jews were misguided in 
their faith. 

As their teacher, Dei Ire Lynn Allen, puts it: 
“I believe that the Jews are God's chosen 
people. But they don’t recognize that Jesus 
Christ is the messiah, that He came already. If 
they had, I think the Lord could have heard 
their prayers a lot more. In a way, they were 
praying to a God that they don’t really 
know.” 


The creators of these artifacts, and many 
who celebrate than, tend to indulge in vain- 
glorious rhetoric, claiming that an affirmative 
public response to representations of the Ho- 
locaust places today’s secondhand witnesses 
firmly on the rigjit side in the struggle of good 
a gains t evil. 


■ My conversations in Washington suggest 
hat the public may not be so easily led/Tbe 


that the public may not be so easily led. The 
wodd is too much with us for anyone to 
conclude that genoddecan be confined to a 
museum. 


The visitors I spoke with about the exhibi- 
tions talked more of the present than of the 
past, and their diverse reactions reflect the 
beliefs and attitudes they brought to the mu- 
seum as much as anything they discovered 
within its walls. 


Miss Allen has told me that her school’s 
trip to the Holocaust Museum is part of a 
“multicultural diversity program” to study 
other cultures and teach tolerance. 

But how, I ask her, can you teach tolerance 
if you teach that the tenets of another religion 
are wrong? 

“It’s similar to when we teach about Native 
Americans,” she says. “Since we are a Chris- 
tian school, we recommend that the children 


At different moments in time, particular 
historical events and personalities come to 
exert a special fascination on the public 
imagination. 

Today, the Holocaust is invoked, but no- 
body speaks much of Napoleon. Few read 
Gibbon's “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." References to the Roaring 70s, so 
popular in the hungry ’80s, are rarely heard, 
and the ghost of Richard Nixon has come in 
from the cold. 


pray that the people of that country would 
come to know Jesus Christ, and that they pray 


for their needs.” 


Such fashions in popular history invariably 
teO us more about our own times than about 
the piece of the past that is suddenly turned to 
as a minor. 

As Americans observe the bloody unravel- 
ings of the post-Cold War world, the Holo- 
caust Museum provides a rhetorical exercise 
in bearing witness to dehumanization and 
mass murder from a seemingly safe distance. 
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The Associated Press 

ALGIERS — Gunmen shot 
and killed on Monday the di- 
rector of the Algerian National 
Theater, the latest victim since a 
M uslim fund amentalist insur- 
gency began three years ago. 
officials said. 

The director, Azeddine Med- 
joubi, was shot several times 
near the theater in central Al- 


giers and died at the scene. Cul- 
ture Ministry officials said. 

There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility, but sus- 
picion fell on fundamentalist 

mili tants. 

An estimated 30,000 people 
have been killed in the insur- 
gency, which broke out after the 
military-backed government 
canceled January 1992 parlia- 
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lamic Salvation Front was ex- 
pected to win. 

Militants have targeted gov- 
ernment officials as well as 
journalists and intellectuals in 
their campaign to bring down 
the government 

On Sunday, opposition par- 
ties appealed to the government 


to accept a peace proposal 
drafted by the opposition last 
month, and said they had re- 
jected government plans for a 
presidential election this year. 

The opposition appeal came 
a day after a deadline for all 
legal parties to accept plans for 
presidential balloting. 

President Li amine Zeroual 
has so far rejected the peace 


plan, wmen was put lorwaro in 
Rome last month by the banned 
Salvation Front and leading le- 
gal opposition parties. 

The plan calls for negotia- 
tions with the government, as 
well as the release of political 
prisoners and the eventual lift- 
ing of state-of -emergency mea- 
sures. 


To Rushdie Edict 


against him by the late Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

The Union reaffirmed its 
condemnation of the sentence 
published Feb. 14, 1989, which 
called on Muslims to kill Mr. 
Rushdie for his book “The Sa- 
tanic Verses,” considered blas- 
phemous by many Muslims. 


Mandela’s Wife 
Creates Waves for 


The Ship of State 


By Paul Taylor 


JOHANNESBURG — 
Nearly three years after they 
separated, Nelson and Winnie 
Mandela continue to have their 
problems. Political, not marital. 

Mrs. Mandela has emerged 
as the loose cannon in her es- 
tranged husband’s cabinet. Her 
outspokenness, questionable 
business de alin gs and autocrat-: 
ic leadership style have lately' 
drawn a multitude of critics — 
pm opg them, the president him- 
self. 

On Monday, under duress, 
Mis. Mandela sent Mr. Man- 
dela a letter in which she 
pledged her continued loyalty 
to the government and sought 
to “clarify” a speech she gave 
last week the govern- 

ment for what she said was its 
failure to address the racial in- 
equities created by apartheid. 

According to government 
sources, the speech outraged 
several cabinet members and 
induced Mr. Mandeia to deliver 
an ultimatum through an emis- 
sary that his estranged wife ei- 
ther retract her comments or 
resign her post as deputy minis- 
ter of aits, culture, science and 
technology. 

The letter is unlikely to lay to 
rest the disputes swirling about 
Mrs. Mandela. 

First, it was not a retraction. 
Second, she stiD must deal' with 
the resignations this past week- 
end of 11 executive members of 
the African National Congress 
Women’s League, which she 
leads. 

The dissidents, including the 
treasurer, Adelaide Tambo — 
widow of the former ANC pres- 
ident, Oliver Tambo — accused 
Mrs. Mandela of “bad leader- 
ship, undemocratic practices 
and unaccountaldfity. 

For all Mis. Mandela’s cur- 
rent troubles, few political ana- 
lysts treat her as anything but a 
formidable political force, per- 
haps even a future president 

She has been down before, as 
when she was convicted of as- 
saulting and kidnapping a 
Soweto youth (the assault 
charge was later overturned). 

Her husband, under intense 
political pressure from within 


the ANC, separated from her in ? 
1992. . t ‘ 

But she has always been pop--? 
ular with the masses and she has 
always bounced back, winnings 
die presidency of the ANC a 
Women’s League a year and a. : 
half ago. ‘t 

Analysts say Mr. Mandela, > 
who remains cordial with his 
estranged wife, appointed her c 
to a cabinet position on the the- , 

ory that it was safer to have her „ 
insi de the tent. 

In her letter Monday, Mrs. 
Mandela told her hosband that 
die had not intended to insult, 
or embarrass the government. 

“1 was merely trying to assure 
the masses that the government, 
and ANC are aware of and con- * 
cemed about the flaws” that the 
government must deal with, she* 
wrote. - ' 

In a development unrelated 
to Mrs. Mandela’s problems, 
pnnther high-profile anti-apart- 
heid leader, Allan A. Boesak, ^ 
withdrew Monday as South At- 
rica’s ambassador-designate to ” 
the United Nations in Geneva 
to defend himself against allc- - 
gations that he made- personal 
use of foreign donor aid to a ^ 
human-rights group he led. 4 
When the allegations sur-^ 
faced in December, there were.) 
widespread calls for Mr. Boe-„. 
salt’s tq^odn tmCTt to be polled. 

long admired Mr.. Boesak’s en- 
ergetic and flamboyant leader- 
ship style, hdd off as he waited 
for the results of several inqui- 
lies. I 

Last week, an investigation ^ 
on behalf of the Danish donor 
organization DanChurch Aid ^ 
alleged that Mr. Boesak had * 
misused up to S300.000 to pay 0 
for his wedding, his vacations, 
his house and his wife's bua-. . 
ness debts. 2 

It was alleged that only 25’; 
percent of the money given to.' 
Mr. Boesak’s Foundation for/ 
Peace and Justice had found its ? 
way to the intended benefida- 1 
ties. 

In withdrawing, Mr. Boesak*! 
denied any impropriety. He 
complained last week that he-; 
was a victim of racism because. ' 
the DanChurch inquiry, had*, 
been conducted by a 4eanr“bf ... 
wifite lawyers. ' - Wtf C' b ^.112 
-■ * . ..* ».vn 
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Alitalia Workers Plan More Strikes 


ROME (AP) — The government succeeded in persuading air 
traffic controllers to suspend a 24-hour strike planned for, 
Wednesday. But Alitalia Airlines flight attendants went on strike 
Monday, pilots were scheduled to strike until noon Tuesday and , 
some attendants from another union called a walkout for Friday. 

Alitalia said 410 of 630 flights scheduled for Monday and , 
before noon Tuesday either took off or would be guaranteed. The ; 
financially aQmg carrier and unions are at loggerheads. Flight ; 
crews are upset at Alitalia’s leasing of aircraft and outside crews 
from Australia as part of a cost-cutting drive on unprofitable 
routes. Alitalia wants the unions to agree to more flexibility in 
scheduling 

In addition, pilots are seeking an annual raise of 24 million lire 
($15,000), a demand ngected by Alitalia. The air traffic controllers 
had called the walkout to press demands for a new contract The ; 
old one expired on Dec. 31, 1993. 


Protest Blockades Sydney’s Airport 


Agence Fmnce-Prase 

BRUSSELS — The Europe- 
an Union renewed its appeal 
Monday for Iranian leaders to 
lift the fatwa, or religious edict 
pending against the British 
writer Salman Rushdie. 

The call came on the eve of 
the sixth anniversary of the 


SYDNEY (AFP) — Travel for thousands of airline passengers - 
was disrupted Monday when about 1,500 residents of a dozen ' 
suburbs blockaded Sydney Airport’s terminal for domestic flights 
in their second protest against aircraft noise. 

Airlines said four flights were canceled, 13 rescheduled and 
others delayed to minimize the impact of the blockade, which was 
held during the airport’s busiest hours of the week, from 6:30 to 9 
A.M. Monday. The airport continued to operate, and passengers . 
determined to catch their flights had to walk through picket lines 
with their luggage. ’■ 

Pkcadiliy Grcns is to get the first indoor SegaworM urban theiiie ; 
park outside Japan, the property developer behind the project said ' 
Monday. Set in the West End theater and restaurant district of' 
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London, Segaworld will offer six “high-tech interactive ride” 
attractions exclusive to the Japanese video-game giant. (Reuters) ' 
Turkey has recorded a tenfold rise in malaria since 1990, the ( 
Anatolian News Agency said. “The number of malaria patients in \ 
Turkey has risen to over 84,000,” Health Minister Dogan Baran 
said. (Reuters) l 


Fog in Bosporus Strait Creates a Shipping Jam 


Reuters 

ISTANBUL — Nearly 200 
ships were waiting Monday to 
pass through the Bosporus 
Strait after dense fog in Turkey 
shut down the vital shipping 
link. * ^ 


About 90 ships were waiting 
at the southern entrance to the ' 
waterway linking the Blade Sea 
and the Sea of Marmara, and- 
more than 100 were at the 
northern entrance, a Turkish 
maritime official said. 
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Senate Republicans Temper Clinton’s Vision for Bench 


POLITICAL NOTES 


By Joan Biskupic 

Washington Post Sendee 
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WASHINGTON — R. Samuel Paz is ihe kind 
Pp*® 1 President Bill Clinton promised to put 
on the bench. A respected Los Angeles lawyer, be 
was one of the first Mexican Americans nomi- 
nated for a federal judgeship in California. Mr. 
Paz had survived the scrutiny of the FBI and was 
rated qualified by the American Bar Association. 

But after Republicans took control of the 
S e r i a te, criticism of Mr. Paz from police groups 
and conservative organizations, for his longtime 
representation of people alleging police brutal- 
ity, acquired greater weight. Last month, Mr. 
Clinton withdrew his support of Mr. Paz. 

The some thing happened to Judith McCon- 
nell, a Superior Court judge in San Diego whom 
conservatives attacked for a 1987 ruling gjvrai 
custody of a teenager to his recently 


father's male lover, instead of to the boy's 
mother. 

White House officials told Senator Barbara 
Boxer, Democrat of California, who had recom- 
mended Mr. Paz and Judge McConnell to dis- 
trict courts, that the Republican -con trolled Sen- 
ate was too great an obstacle for the 
nominations. 

The administration also has increased its ap- 
prehension over a '*■ " 1 " " * ' 


a bench dominated by appointees of 
Presidents Ronald Reagan ana George Bush. 
But admin istration officials say that while Mr. 
Clinton does not want to waste precious political 
capital in fights that cannot be won, he is not 
capitulating. 


Senator 
Suspected 
OflUegal 
Jobs Deals 


More than half of the 129 judges he has appoint- 
to the bench are women or racial minorities. 
But now some of those selections — as the 
cases of Mr. Paz and Judge McConnell demon- 
strate — may be hedged. 

•t*. _ - _ _ “We’re giving up on fights too early,’' said 

- J™ .“°m®a«ion and eonfirmation of judges Senator Paul Simon, Democrat of Illinois and 

^jasMssa SKaMgasaara J„J£ 

fight that looks like it won’t go anywhere." judicial appointments, even after Mr. Clinton's 
aea. be said, the administration wm tnm to two years in office about 60 percent of the 

federal judges are Republican appointees. Many 
of them cut strong conservative profiles. 

Senator Patrick J. Leahy. Democrat of Ver- 
mont and member of the Judiciary Committee, 
noted that the president has about one more year 
to make nominations. Anticipation of a presi- 
dential election usually cuts short an administra- 
tion’s ability to get names through the fry**** 


Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals but was 
never formally nominated. A deal may be struck 
to give the law professor, who is currently serving 
as counsel to Health and Human Services Secre- 
tary Donna £. Shalala, a trial court judgeship 
■rather than the more influential appeals court 
post 

Some Democratic senators and liberal interest 
groups say Mr. Clinton may be backing down 
too easily on judges and waiving his chance to 


will not get hearings, 
a fight that looks ti 

Then, he said, the administration wflf torn to 
other candidates. 

Mr. Reagan and Mr. Bush continually went to 
the mat on judicial nominations. They incited 
conflict with the Senate, but they ensured a deep 
conservative imprint on the bench. 

Even before the November ejections, the 
White House had shunned an ideological empha- 
sis. Mr. Clinton's stress has been on diversity. 


By Pierre Thomas 

Washington Post Service 
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WASHINGTON — A feder- 
al grand jury is investigating 
whether Senator Bob Pack- 
wood illegally solicited jobs 
from lobbyists for his former 
wife so he could reduce Ms ali- 
■jniQny payments, sources fam3- 
' iar with the probe say. 

More than a year after the 
Justice Department began in- 
vestigating the Republican sen-, 
a tor from Oregon, its public in- 
tegrity section has moved to get 
answers to questions that 
emerged from a Senate ethics 
committee probe of allegations 
of sexual and official miscon- 
duct by Mr. Packwood. 

One of Mr. Packwood’s law- 
yers, Bob Muse, said that the 
allegations were not new and 
that the senator had cooperated 
with law enforcement officials. 
Mr. Packwood, who recently 
became chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has denied 
seeking the job offers for his 
former wife. 

■ Senate rules and U.Sl law 
generally prohibit members 
from using their office for per- 
sona) gam. " 

: The ethics committee had /pl- 
eased on Mr. Packweod’s dire 
lies while investigating whether 
he made unwanted sexual ad- - 
vances to more.tfcan two dozen 
women over a 25-year period. 
Justice Department officials 
[the diaries and oth- 


Simpson Glimpses His Old Life as Jury Tours Home 



By Andrea Ford 

Los Angela Tima Service 


tUywood GaBnatf'/Ageoct Fnaec-Prcoe 

Mr. Simpson walking with Robert Kanfaslrian, a 
friend, center, and Johnnie L Cochran Jr n Ins lead 


LOS ANGELES — After spending eight 
months confined to a windowless space not 
much larger than the shoe closet in his own 
bedroom, O. J. Simpson went home. 

Under a gloriously sonny blue sky, he 
stood Sunday in the front yard of his Brent- 
wood estate, chatting with the plainclothes 
sheriffs deputies who never left nis side, and 
be ate a brown-bag lunch under a clump of 
trees in the yard as sea gulls winged circles 
above him. 

Before he was taken back to his cell at the 
Los Angeles County jail, Mr. Simpson, 47, 
did what many take for granted: He walked 
into his house. 

He last saw the residence on June 17, when 
he was bring led away under arrest, accused 
of stabbing to death his former wife, Nicole 
Brown Simpson, 35, and her friend, Ronald 
L. Goldman, 25, five days earlier. Sinoe then, 
he has been held at the Men’s Central Jail in 
downtown Los Angeles, as far from his ups- 
cale lifestyle as be could get 

The visit came about because Judge Lance 
A. I to took Mr. Simpson’s double-murder 
trial on the road to give jurors a firsthand look 

at the two places that figure pr ominentl y in 
the prosecution’s case: the site of the murders 
and Mr. Simpson’s property. 

Mr. Simpson waived his right to tour the 
condominium in Brentwood, in front of 
which the bodies of his former wife and Mr. 
Goldman were found. Mrs. Simpson’s family 
had objected to his entering the premises. 

Mr. Simpson sal in the bade seat of an 
nnmaiked police car on a side street while the 
judge, jurors and attorneys trooped through 
the condominium, which is now for sate. 

Gina Sysknv, a 38-year-old nurse who 
watched the caravan, tried to imaging how 
.Mr. Sampson felt when he returned to his 


house. “Must be bizarre for him not to be able 
to go in and relax," she said. 

Mr. Simpson did seem to relax somewhat 
amid the flowers and shrubbery in his yard as 
sheriffs deputies, court officers and lawyers 
stood nearby. 

Asked whether Mr. Simpson expressed any 
sentiment about the visit, F. Lee Bailey, one 
of the defense attorneys, said: “He mentioned 
the fact that he’d just as soon stay there.” 

As he waited outride, Mr. Simpson could 
be seat standing in the shade, his gray suit 
and patterned tie a contrast to the casually 
clad jurors. 

Occasionally, over the ivy-covered brick 
wall that surrounds his property, he made eye 
contact with reporters, some of whom were 
standing on tiptoe on the running board of a 
van trying to get a better look into his yard. 

After the jurors toured the two-story, Tu- 
dor-style bouse, Mr. Simpson was allowed 
insid e, escorted by attorneys and sheriffs 
deputies, like everyone else, he was forbid- 
den to touch anything. He walked past, but 
did not enter, the trophy room where memen- 
toes of his football career are enshrined. 

After about eight minutes inside, he 
emerged, looking subdued and no longer 
smiling. 

The group went to a walkway behind the 
house where, prosecutors contend, a detective 
found a glove nnked to the murder scene. The 
route took him past the garage, where a life- 
size statue of Mr. Simpson in full football 
gear had been covered by a sheet on Judge 
Ito’s orders. 

Mr. Simpson then walked down his drive- 
way to the sidewalk before returning to the 
center erf the yard, near the children's play- 
ground where the defense team says be was 
chipping golf balls at the time of the June 12 
slayings. 

Finally, it was time for Mr. Simpson to 
return to jafl. 
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A Switch in Tactics on Nominee 

WASHINGTON — la a sign of its apprehension over the 
fate of its surgeon general -designate. Dr. Henry Foster Jr„ the 
White House backed away Monday from a plan to send him 
to Capitol Hill and instead sent Vice President Al Gore to 
Tennessee to underscore its support for the nominee. 

Tbe change followed a meeting in which White House 
officials decided they should do more to lay tbe groundwork 
before sending Dr. Foster to confront his critics. 

Meanwhile, both Mr. Gore and the White House spokes- 
man, Michael McCuny, pointed to abortion foes as the 
reason that the Domination was in peril. “The truth is that 
there are extremists within the righi-to-Hfe mov emen t who 
have now hooked Republicans amlCongress by the nose and 
they’re drag gin g them around," Mr. McCuny said 

But even as Mr. Gore appeared with Dr. Foster in a low- 
income bousing complex in Nashville to promote tbe nomi- 
nee’s work in combatting teenage pregnancy, the White 
House conceded that it faced a major battle. 



very hard 
ing set of hearings." 


going to be a very embarrass- 
(NYT) 


Gingrichfor President? Not Yet 

SMYRNA, Georgia — ■ Mr. Gingrich said Monday that he 
would not run for president because he wanted to “focus on 
what 1 am doing” in the House. Ihe House speaker said the 
departure of former Vice President Dan Quay I e from the 
Republican field prompted him to weigh seriously the possi- 
bility of entering the race, but that he had decided against it_ 

Mr. Gingrich said he had considered running but agreed 
with those who had urged him to concentrate on getting the 
Republican “Contract With America" through Congress. 

1 think I should stay and focus on what I am doing and get 
things done," he said. “I hardly need to run for president to 
get my message out.” (AP) 

If at First You Succeed, Try Again 

WASHINGTON — Mr. Clinton is malting plans to try to 
duplicate one of ihe highlights of his early days m office — the 
domestic economic summit meeting in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
that engaged more than 300 Americans in two days of talks 
with the president-elect about economic concerns. 

_ An a dm i ni stration official said the White House was plan- 
ning an economic conference with the same people who 
attended the original one. Tfaeforam is tentatively set for late 
March. The location is undecided, but it is more likely to be 
Washington than Little Rock. 

The first forum brought together a diverse group — from 
heads of major corporations to union leaders to owners of 
small businesses and management specialists. (WP) 

Democrats Push Health Reform. 

WASHINGTON — Senate Democrats, saying the health- 
care crisis has not gone away for millions of Americans, 
appealed Monday to Republicans to work with them on less 
costly solutions than those Mr. Clinton sought last year. 

The Senate minority leader, Thomas A. Daschle of South 
Dakota, complained that health reform had gotten short 
shrift from the Republican leaders of Congress. Last year’s 
“fight over health reform is history," he said, “but the need for 
health reform is now more important than ever." (AP) 


Quote/ Unquote 


Bob Dole, Republican of Kansas and the Senate majority 
leader, on his campaign for his party's presidential nomina- 
tion: “I want to be perceived as somebody who has earned the 
right to dothis.” (NYT) 


Grand Old Plans Meet Reality 
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1989 journal entry 
leoxfly mentioning a lobbyist. 

The federal inquiry centers 
primarily on Mr. Packwood’s 
relationship^ th four lobbyists, 
who allegedly offered jobs to 
the senator's former wife, Geor- 
gie Packwood- 

Georgie Packwood said in a 
1993 interview that die was 
most interested in a job offer 
from Steven R. Saunders, one 
of the four lobbyists, who repre- 
sented Japan and major Japa- 
nese corporations. 

She said she felt tbe offer of a 
job escorting the wives erf Japa- 
nese visitors on antique-buying 
trips was independent of her 
former husband — before they 
separated. She added that Mr. 
Saunders, uneasy about the sen- 
ator's keen interest in how 
much she might make, shelved 
the idea. 

Daring divorce proceedings, 
Mr. Packwood tried to make 
alimony payments far lower 
than George Packwood had 
sought. He cited job Offers as 
evidence of her earning poten- 
tial. 


Ecuador Denies 
Peruvian Claim 
Of Downing Jets 

The Associated Pros ' 

QUITO, Ecuador — The Pe- 
ruvian president said his forces 
shot down two Ecuadoran jet 
fighters, bat the Ecuadoran mil- 
itary -command said only chat 
one warplane had been bit by 
Peruvian anti-aircraft fire. 

President Alberto Fujimori 
said Peruvian forces shot down 
an Israeli-made Kfir fighter and 
a U.S.-made A-37 jet Sunday as 
fighting in the undeclared bor- 
der war between the two coun- 
tries continued. 

The Ecuadoran military said 
one of its planes that was pro- 
viding air protection for ground 
troops in the disputed section of 
Amazon jungle had been hit but 
was able to return to its base 
“without mqor consequences." 
It was the first tune an Ecua- 
doran aircraft had been report- 
ed hit in the fighting. 

Peru c laims that it has lost 
two helicopters and four planes 
in the fighting- Ecuador con- 
tends that it has shot down four 
Peruvian helicopters. 

Peru says 36 of its soldiers 
have died and 60 have been 
wounded is the fighting. Ecua- 
dor says 9 of its soldiers have 
died and 28 have been wound- 
ed. 


By David £ Rosenbaum 

Nets York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Frist, 
they changed the rules of the 
House. Then they passed the 
balanced budget amendment 
Then came restrictions on un- 
funded mandates. 

Then last week, the Republi- 
cans rammed through the 
House of Representatives a 
measure that would give tbe 
president a tine-item veto and 
began pasting bills to crack 
down cm criminals. 

On the surface, it looks as if 
the Republicans, controlling 
the House fra- the first time in 
40 years, are having no more 
tremble with their “Contract 
With America" than a shopper 
crossing items off a grocery list. 

But the ease of the last seven 
weeks may be illusory. 

The first sign is that the bal- 
anced budget amendment, tbe 
centerpiece of the contract, has 
become stalled in the Senate. At 
the end of last week it was not 
dear the Republicans could 
muster tbe two-thirds majority 
needed for approval unless they 
agreed to remove Social Securi- 
ty retirement benefits from tbe 
calculations. 

As a practical matter, ex- 
empting Social Security would 
prtibably mean the death of the 
a men dment, which tbe House 
passed easily last month. 

Balancing the budget by 
200 2, as the amendment would 
require, would be difficult in 
the best erf circumstances. It 
would probably be impossible 
without counting the nearly 
$700 billion by which Social Se- 
curity revenues are expected to 
exceed Social Security spending 
over the next seven years. 


The prospects of giving the 
president a fine-item veto, 
meaning he could revoke specif- 
ic parts of a spending bill with- 
out vetoing tbe entire legisla- 
tion, are also clouded in the 
Senate, where congressional 
prerogatives are guarded more 
jealously than they are in the 
House. 

But these are matters of prin- 
ciple. Where the contract, tbe 
platform on which most Re- 

Tve said all along 
this is not written in 
stone. 9 

Newt Gingrich on the 
' 'Contract With America.* 

publicans in the House ran last 
November, may begin to break 
down is when lawmakers begin 
dealing with policy — particu- 
larly tax policy. 

With each week, it has be- 
come more apparent to many 
Republicans that they will have 
to choose between tax cuts and 
balancing the budget, a goal of 
the party even if tbe constitu- 
tional amendment fails. 

In the Senate, at least, the 
choice seems to have been 
made. “Iput a lot higher priori- 
ty on deficit reduction than I do 
on tax cots," said Senator Bob 
Packwood of Oregon, the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over tax- 
es. 

Mr. Packwood said that rath- 
er than-deal with the menu of 
tax cuts in the contract, he 
would like- his committee to 
concentrate on an overhaul of 
tbe tax code, a project bound to 
last beyond this year. 


Other leading Republican 
senators who said last week that 
they gave low priority to tax 
cuts included Pete V.Domenici 


chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Speaker Newt Gingrich of 
Georgia and Bill Archer of Tex 
as, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, said they 
planned to continue to press 
ahead with the tax provisions in 
the contract. “I don’t know of 
any backing down or backing 
off at aD yet," Mr. Gingrich 
said. 

But Mr. Archer has already 
abandoned one rather obscure 
tax item in the contract: a pro- 
posal to give businesses more 
favorable tax treatment when 
they purchase machinery and 
equipment This proposal has 
tittle support even among the 
businesses it is supposed to help 
and would cost the Treasury 
nearly $90 bilHon in lost reve- 
nue over the next decade. 

And Mr. Gingrich was care- 
fid to say this about the con- 
tract, otf which he was the main 
author: “Tve said all along this 
is not written in stone." 

Mr. Domeniri and Represen- 
tative John R Katicfa, the Ohio 
Republican who heads the 
House Budget Committee, 
made light of a reporter’s ques- 
tion at a news conference about 
when die details of their pro- 
posed spending cuts would be 
published. 

They will be revealed “when 
we get oar budget ready " Mr. 
DomenidsakL 

Tbe reporter, sounding exas- 
perated, tried ream: “when is 
that?" 

Laughing, Mr. Kasich re- 
plied: “When it's done. Well, 
it’ll probably be this spring 
sometime." 


Away From Politics 


• A former Los Angeles police officer, Stacey 

Rood, imprisoned for the 1991 beating of 
Rodney lung, has raised from $1 million to 
$4.7 million in a direct-mail campaign to pay 
his legal bills and support his wife and five 
children. . . (AP) 

• A winter storm in the western United States 

brought an abrupt halt to unseasonably high 
temperatures as it dumped up to 5 feet (15 
meters) of snow in some arras, triggering 
deadly avalanches and hundreds of car acci- 
dents. Avalanches killed a skier in Colorado 
and another in Utah. (AP) 

• A wind-driven fire swept through a Philadel- 

phia row bouse, killing four children and an 
elderly woman. Four other people were being 
treated for injuries. (AP) 


• A pickup truck veered olf twisting Highway 

1 north of San Francisco Boy and plunged 300 
feet off a diff near Mount Tamalpais, killing 
the four people inside. (AP) 

• Five t eenager s returning from acfanrdt out- 

ing were kilted when their car collided head- 
on with a tractor-trailer on an icy highway 
near Claude, Texas. The accident brought to 
seven, ihe number of teenagers who have been 
lolled in the last two weeks in the small town 
near Amarillo. (AP) 

• Inmates at a state prison in Winslow, Arizo- 

na, barricaded themselves in a kitchen and set 
fires after a disturbance among 30 to 40 
prisoners in the dining hall, the authorities 
said. Tbe cause of the disturbance was not 
immediately known. ■ . . . (AP) 
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Man Who Crave Tip 
On Terror Suspect 
Is Said to Be in U.S. 


New York Tima Service 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
A senior Pakistani official says 
that a South African Muslim 
man wbo provided the tip that 
led to the arrest last week of the 
SQSpCCted mggtai mind of the 
World Trade Center bombing 
has been flown with his wife 
and child from Pakistan to the 
United States and placed in a 
witness protection program. 

The official identified the 


couple as t«htiag and Fehmida 
Parker, and said tiro 


ey had 

agreed to be taken to the United 


States as part of the deal under 
which American and P akistani 
agents were led to the rooming 
house in an Islamabad suburb 
Tuesday where they seized the 
suspect, Ramzi Ahmed Yousef. 

He had been on the FBI's 
most-wanted list for 23 months. 

The account given by the Pa- 
kistani official, who masted on 
not being identified, could not 
be confirmed with the U.S. Em- 


Pakistan Hopes U.S. Takes Note of Its Cooperation 

• . . — , t_i : _ i:— tVw II S Embassy and officii 


By John F. Bums 

New York Tunes Service 


k ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — After Pa- 
kistan's swift deportation of die suspect- 
ed mas ter min d of the World Trade Cen - 
tfer bombing, the government of Prime 


Minister Benazir Bhutto is Imping that 

5s actio 


action wiB give a new impetus to 
Pakistan's bid to i mp rove frayed rela- 
tions with the United States. 

■ By allowing U.S. agents to join in a 
fold here Tuesday that caught the sus- 
pect, Ramzi Ahmed Yousef, and ap- 
proving his return to the United States 
in an American military aircraft eight 
lours later, “Pakistan has been able to 


as a major center for heroin tra ffi cking 
and Islamabad's covert nuclear weapons 
program. 

Now, the hope among top govern- 
ment officials is that the case of Mr.- 
Yousef, in which Miss Bhutto waived 
procedures that could have delayed the 
deportation for weeks or months, will 
stimulate efforts by Pakistan to mend 
ties with Washington. With Prime Min- 
ister Bhutto due in the United States in 
April for her first official visit since 
returning to power in an election 17 
months ago, Mr. Yousefs capture came 
at an ideal time for the Pakistani govern- 
ment 

Nearly a week after Mr. Yousef was 


i«vp- Jamaat-i-Islami, a hard-line 

group with seats in Parliament 

reflected the reluctance of even strongly 
anti- American politicians and Muslim 
clerics here to be seen supporting what 
the official described as “the worst kind 
of terrorist” 

The official added: “Who wants to 
stand up and argue the case of some- 
body who tried to blow up a building 
with thousands of innocent people in 

itr 


[fours Later, ruiusum uua ^ Nearly a week alter Mr. looser was 

prove our cooperative and friendly atti- ^ New York, officials involved in 

4 ide towards the United States," said ^ casc ^main reluctant to speak open- 


Husain Haggard, an aide to Miss Bhutto 
4nd the government's chief spokesman, 
i For decades, officials here had few 
reasons to worry about relations with 
the United States. But a combination of 
factors in the late 1980s put an end to 
the era in which Pakistan received fa- 
vored treatment as Washington’s key 
ally in the region. Those factors included 
the Soviet military withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan and the subsequent breakup 
of the Soviet Union, the nse of Pakistan 


ly about it, partly because of concern 
not to provoke radical Muslim groups 
that have stirred anti-American passions 
in the past. So far, the low-key policy 
appears (o have succeeded, with no pub- 
lic demonstrations on the Yousef affair 
and scant coverage of it in most major 
newspapers. 

One top official, who discussed the 
ram on condition that be not be named, 
sa id that -the- relative quiescence of 


But another reason for the govern- 
ment’s reticence has been a concern not 
to invite too close a review of its han- 
dling of the deportation. Miss Bhutto set 
aside procedures that have delayed de- 
portation proceedings for drug traffick- 
ers and others wanted in Western coun- 
tries. And she approved a shortcut in 
which a midlevel judicial official signed 
the deportation order, apparently with- 
out ever seeing Mr. Yousef, as the Amer- 
ican plane was standing by for the flight 
to New York. 

A Justice Miiiistiy official familiar 
with the events said that besides Miss 
Bhutto, no top cabinet minister even 
knew of Mr. Yousefs arrest, which the 
official said had been coordinated by 


the U.S. Embassy and officials of Paki- 
stan’s military intelligence wing. • 

By pa ri n g as she did. Miss Bhutto was 
following a policy of reaching out to the 
United States across a broad front of 
issues. Since returning to power for her 
second stint as prime minister, she has 
abandoned the socialist legacy ofher 
Pakistan People's Party and emphasized 
economic policies that rely on selling off 
nationalized industries and on offering 
incentives to foreign investors, a turn 
that has been strongly supported in 
Washington. 

With Clinton administration encour- 
agement, U.S. energy companies have 
announced plans to invest billions of 
dollars in projects to build coal-fired 
power plants, which are seen as laying 
the base for new industrial growth. With 
prodding from the Washmgion-based 
International Monetary Fund, the Paki- 
stani government has renewed efforts to 
cut the deficit spending that has run up 
large international debts. 

Of more immediate concern to Wash- 
ington, Miss Bhutto has also ordered a 
crackdown on some of the drug barons 
behind the traffic king that sends hun- 
dreds of tons of heroin to Europe and 
the United States each year. 


bassy here, which has refused to 
discuss the case with reporters. 
All inquiries have been referred 
to the State Department in 
W ashingto n, which said last 
week that paying out a $2 mil- 
lion reward for information 
leading to Mr. Yousefs arrest 
was "under consideration. 

In Washington on Sunday, 
spokesmen for the Justice De- 
partment and the State Depart- 
ment would not confirm that 
Mr. Parker was the informant, 
nor would they formally ac- 
knowledge that he had been 
brought to the United States. 

Nevertheless, other law en- 
forcement officials said that a 
witness like Mr. Parker would 
almost certainly be placed in 
protective custody, probably in 
a safe house where he would be 
accessible to investigators. 

In the days since Mr. You- 
sefs arrest and his arrival in 
New York, U.S. officials have 
said the informer was motivat- 
ed by the reward, although it is 
imrlear how much of the $2 
million would be paid to Mr. 
Parker. No decision about the 
monetary value of his informa- 
tion will be made until after Mr. 
Yousef is prosecuted, a process 


that will ^probably take many 


months. He has pleaded not 
guilty to charges related to the 
1993 Trade Center bombing. 

Prosecutors prefer to post- 
pone derisions on reward pay- 
ments because the money could 
taint an informer’s trial testi- 
mony. A promise to pay a wit- 
ness a large amount erf money 
before a trial could be used by 
defense lawyers to suggest to a 
jury that the witness was lying 


Some Speak Out 
Against Use of 
Paid Informants 


Guerrillas Shun 
Cambodia Appeal 


Bangladeshi Women Seek Rights, but. 

I- , KHI fht» writter and feminisl 


• • 


Reuters 

PHNOM PENH — The 
Khmer Rouge warned the gov- 
ernment Monday that using co- 
ercion to achieve national rec- 
onciliation would fail. 

■A radio broadcast by the 
guerrillas said “national recon- 
ciliation most be conducted 
fairly — and not to force a par- 
ty onto its knees to surrender.” 
The broadcast followed re- 
marks late last month by King 
Norodom Sihanouk in which he 
called on Khmer Rouge rebels 
U> stop fighting. 

■Information Minister Ieng 
Mouly issued a cool response to 
the Khmer Rouge broadcast, 
saying that the insurgent lead- 
ership bad never responded 
positively to government peace 
offers in the past 


Agatce Famx-Presse 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — 
P lans by Bangladesh to insti- 
tute the death penalty for 
crimes against women and chil- 
dren have come under attack 
from some of the women whom 
the bill is intended to protect in 
this male-dominated society. 

“We are a gains t the death 
penalty on any issue, although 


vere p unishm ents for crimes 
against women and children. It 
would mandate the death pen- 


alty for rape and killing women 
eirdbwrk 


for their 


ies. 


The bill also would give up to 
for 


we are fighting to stop crimes 
’ chfldren,’ 


against women and 
said shireen Haq, the head of 
Naripakkha, a womens rights 
org aniza tion. “We need to 
c-hang e social attitudes towards 
women in a society where men 
are still trying to dominate 
them.” 

Home Minister Abdul Matin 
Chowdhury has introduced a 
bill in Parliament calling for se- 


life imprisonment for those 
convicted of trafficking in 
women with the objective of 
"prostitution, illegal sexual use 
and forced marriage.” 

Mr. Chowdhury said violence 
against women and children 
had increased despite such ex- 
isting lavra as the Women Re- 
pression Act, the Anti-Dowry 
Act and the Childrens Act. 

The increase was caused pri- 
marily by the trafficking of 
women and children, he said, as 
well as from the practice of hav- 
ing the bride's family provide a 
dowry to the groom’s relations. 


If Parliament adopts the bill, 
he said, harsher sentences will 
be handed down more quickly 
by special tribunals. 

Miss Haq said she was “skep- 
tical and worried about tribu- 
nals as well as speedy trials, as 
in the past capital punishment 
did not have much impact on 
such crimes." 

Sarah Hossain, a top official 
in the human rights group Ain 
O Kendra , called the 

death penalty “an abhorrent 
way to curb anything” 

"It goes against fundamental 
human rights,” she said. “It 
really does not solve problems.” 

"What we need is a serious 
attitude to make existing laws 
effective,” she added. Miss 
Hossain is one of the lawyers 
representing Taslima Nasrin, 


the writer and feminist who has 
been accused of blaspheming 

I slaiTi- 

Moulana Azizul Haque, a se- 
nior leader of the Combined 
Action Council, welcomed the 
bill in light of numerous repents 
of abuse of women and children 
across Bangladesh. 

The council, which is made 
up of 13 fundamentalist Mus- 
lim and rightist groups, has 
been campaigning heavily 
a gains t Dr. Nasrin. 

International human rights 
groups have accused Dhaka of 
f ailin g to prosecute violent 
crimes against woman, many 
involving rape or murder for 
dowries. Failure to come up 
with promised dowries has also 
been cited as a major cause for 
violence against women. 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The use of 
paid informants and other 
“snitches” by federal law en- 
forcement has become so wide- 
spread that it is distorting the 
legal process, according to a re- 
port m the National Law Jour- 
nal. 

fash payments to informants 
increased to $97 million in 
1993, from $25 mflliom in 1985, 
according to records obtained 
by the New York weekly 
through the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act Several authorities 
quoted by the newspaper in its 
Feb. 13 issue deplored the trend 
as opening the way to abuse of 
the legal Systran. 

A former agent with the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, 
Celerino Castillo, called the sit- 
uation “out of control,” with 
informers being paid two or 
three times as much for infor- 
mation as an agent earns in sal- 
ary. 

The practice was defended by 
the U.S. attorney, Mary Jo 
White, whose office relied 
mainly on a secret informant to 
build a case against a group of 
Muslim fundamentalists now 
on trial on charges they plotted 
to blow up bridges, t u nnel s and 
landmarks in New York City. 
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BEAN 
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Voter*™, tee. Bob. 
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e Minister P.V- ^ independeilt 

New rules bT ^Ws^SSS^sulted m 270.000 
body in charge of the nation syomi& <tornge at vaults across 
ballot boxes fuD of '^ISiSeuntil March 11, wbeayot*. 
the state. Th^ wiU ^ in order M 

counting is scheduled to Maharashtra does not .1 

S^retlat the outcome ^**“1! ^Sth^hief electimt * 

affect voting patterns m other states, 

conunissioner, T.N. Swb“- Seshan - S effort to clean up the 
The new rules are part democracy, despite 

'irsa-da 

China Greets 1 .2 Billionth 

_ _ " m *rkine the birth this wedt of 


^ - chiuu is ’-taro*; «nh 

feStoate goal is to achieve zero popufc,. 
don growth by 2040. Familv Planning Commis-; 

aon said by telephone that bflHon. ^Ttere is no differdace .. 

SS^tS^OOMOMOA^ the 1 ^2{M),000,00 1st,” .site . 
between the 1^00,ouu,Lwma^» ~~ ^ratisticai estimate.”' 
said. “This is an abstraction based on a statistical 
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Seoul and V.S. Move on Exercises 

SEOUL — Sooth Korea and the U nited S ta 

iiStfa? South, which was required in the 

reached between the Clinton administration andjg^gwjv 

in October, the spokesman said ^ a 

exercises wffl either be canceled or scaled 

complies with terms of the nuctear agreement by rcstagng- 

SaBgue with the South.” he said. = (S^afirs) . 


VOICES From Asia 


Deng Hong, daughter of Deng Xiaoping, 

Washington to promote her biography of 1 J5- fath< 7‘ 
practices socialism, not capitalism, 

Son is always very important, and we 

that there wll not be too big a dispaniy between the nchand 

the poor.” . 

General Nguyen Trong Vinh of Vietnam on a meeting wth 
American ve^rans in On to recover the remains of mining 
U.S. soldiers: “Formerly we were enemies. Now it would be 
better to be Mends.” ^ ( Retden) 

OKU Xingdoog. chief economist for Crosby Seomties m 
FUatine. on the loss of farmland to mdustn alizatio n: ^rs a big 
Sg-r^losiu. between 200 audmOO O, he c ^ o? 
land ayear, and there’s no way to control it- (Bloomberg) 
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Jjanguage Priiposal Racist^ j 
Chinese in New ZeatendSay \*. 



Agrrfcr francc-Pras* ■. 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand — A group of Chinese p^emsis 
threatening to go to court to block a proptwal to bar nrarhngbsb- 
dnldren from attending Auddand s schools, Radio New 


The parents said court action might be the wily way to stop a 
resolution by school principals that the parent said uses immi- 
grant children as “pawns on the political chessboard. 

. Trade Minister Philip Burdon OTtkdzed the resolution, saying 
that school principals were “playing the racist card. 

The president erf the Auckland Primary Principals Association, 
Alistair Kay, apologized to Asian parents offended by the idea. 
The association passed what it admitted was a radical solution 
to the problem when it suggested last week that schools refuse to 
admit immig rant children whose En g l is h was limited. 

The move came after New Zealand’s biggest government- 
owned primary school, Epsom Normal, announced that new 
applicants would have to prove that they were competent in- 
English and that they had lived in the area for at least a year. 

The area has attracted a high number of mainly wealthy Hong 
Kong and Taiwanese migrants, and 44 percent of Epsom’s stu-. 
dents come from homes where English is a second la n guage. Ten- 
percent of the children did not know any English. 
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EUROPE 


Dresden’s Bells Ring , Former Foes Honor the Dead 


BRIEFLY EUROPE 


By Rick Atkinson 

Wcahingion Pou Servtre 




BERLIN — Church bdls pealed 
across Dresden on Monday in remem- 
brance of the city's destruction by Al- 
lied bombers halT a century ago. as 
jonnm- adversaries gathered to reaf- 
tmnihar postwar reconciliation. 

The Duke of Kent, a cousin of 
joined German and 
u^oftlaaLs in laying a wreath at the 
rieidetrwdhof cemetery where man y 
of the city's 35,000 civilian war dead 
are buried. 

President Roman. Herzog of Germa- 
ny. ja a speech at the city's Palace of 
Culture, explicitly rejected the notion 
that Dresden's destruction had obviat- 
ed Nazi crimes or that the bombing 
had convened German culprits into 
German victims. 

“As we recall this event today, as so 


often before, we have to make some- 
thing dear, first,” Mr. Herzog said. 
"No one present in this room intends 
to indict anyone or expects anyone to 
show remorse or indulge in self-accu- 
sation.” 

“No one wants to offset the atroc- 
ities committed by Germans in the 
Nazi state,” the president added. “We 
are here first and foremost to mourn, 
to lament the dead.” 

The leveling of Dresden — once 
known as (he Florence of the Elbe for 
its graceful baroque beauty — has long 
been a symbol of World war IV s cata- 
strophic destruction. Three waves of 
British and U.S. bombers dropped 
nearly 3,500 ions of explosives and 
phosphorous on Feb. 13 and 14 in 
1945, igniting a firestorm that left the 
dty in ashes. 

As with other 50th anniversary cere- 
monies commemorating wartime 


. *- ' 


events, this one has provoked somber 
discussion of guilt and innocence, jus- 
tice and injustice. Some Germans see 
the attack on Dresden as comparable 
to Hiroshima, calling it a gratuitous 
slaughter of civilians intended to pros- 
trate a nation already on its knees. 

German newspaper commentaries 
Monday tended to deplore the Allied 
decision to destroy a city with little' 
military value as a “false and unmor- 
al” effort to spread fear through the 
German population, as the Frankfurt- 
er Aligemeine Zeitung put it But few 
separated the bombing from the five 
year.- of total war that preceded it. 

“Why was Dresden bombed?” the 
mass circulation Bild newspaper 
asked. “The British, it is said, wanted 
to demonstrate their power to Stalin. 
This is the perverse logic of war. But 
this perverse logic began long before 
the war. when Hiller came to power.” 


Posters across the dry this week 
made a si milar point with a photo- 
graph Showing the City in smolde ring 
ruins and the caption: “ Dank Hitter 
( Thank Hitler). 

Still. Dresden’s fate lies very close to 
the skin in Germany. Queen Elizabeth 
was jeered on a visit to the dry in 1992, 
shortly after the British unveiled a stat- 
ue in London to Air Chief Marshal 
Arthur (Bomber) Harris, mastermind 
of the raid. 

To further the theme of reconcilia- 
tion, British officials presented plans 
Monday for a gold cross that British 
donors, including the queen and the 
government, will provide for the re- 
built cupola of the Fnuieukirdbe. The 
church's 300-foot (90-meter) stone cu- 
pola was the most magnificent silhou- 
ette on Germany's most magnificent 
skyline until the air raids half a century 
ago. 


In ceremonies Sunday, tens of thou- 
sands of people filled Dresden’s streets 
to hear a requiem played by bdls in 46 
the city. Most 


churches across the city. 

ered around the rubble of the Fraueo- 
kircbe, now bong rebuilt at an estimat- 
ed cost of 400 million Deutsche marts 

(5265 million). 

A private UJS. group has announced 
the founding of “Friends of Dresden” 
and an initial pledge of $100,000 to- 
ward the Fraueakirehe’s reconstruc- 
tion. 

Bishop Joadnm Remote lold a con- 
gregation that included Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl: “After 50 yean we still 

ourselves to make a fresh 
the world has gone up in flames, even 
those on the tide of reason lose their 
sense of balance. And so Dresden had 
to die:” 
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Workers denning up used syringes outtide Zurich’s abandoned Letten station, which had been a haven for addicts. 

Zurich Clears Out Market Catering to Addicts 


Agtrce Fnmcc-PresK 

ZURICH — Officials planned to dose 
this city’s market for hard drugs, the 
largest in Europe, at midnight Monday, 
three^yegis. after it- was legalized in an 
effort' to control drug abase. ■- — - 
They said that any ding dealers or 
-di^addirtS-wiio remained beyond the 


deadline at the city’s abandoned train 
station in the Letten district would be 
arrested. 

Drug use in the. district, nicknamed. 
^Toxkx^and,*’ was legalized in 1992 by 
officials who wanted to try to control the 
drug traffic and prevent addicts from 
using infected needles. 


But the experiment became a victim of 
its own success as 5,000 heroin and co- 
caine addicts, Swiss and foreigners, con- 
gregated at the site. 

The authorities anaonaccrLthey would. - 
dose the market after several drug-relat- 
ed murders between dealers and attacks 
on the police. 


Serb Camp Chief Is Charged With Genocide 


By Roger Cohen 

New York TmmSenke 



<1 


PARIS — The United Na- 
tions war crimes tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia charged 
the Serbian commander of a 
concentration camp in Bosnia 
with genocide Monday, explic- 
itly u sing a term for the mass 
killing of Bosnian. Muslims that 
the United States and other 
Western governments have 
sought to avoid. 

The tribunal indicted Zdjko 
Meakic, the overall commander 
of the murderous Serbian-run 
Omarska camp in northwestern 
Bosnia, with “genocide and 
crimes a gains t humanity.” It 
also charged 20 other Serbian 
commanders, guards and visi- 
tors at the camp with war 
crimes. 

The use of the term genocide 
for what happened at Omarska, 
a urine complex that was used 
by the Serbs as a concentration 
camp between May and August 
1992, appeared highly signifi- 
cant in that it suggested precise- 


ly the kind of orchestrated pro- 
ject that Serbian leaders have 
sought to deny and that West- 
ern governments have sought to 
gloss over. 

More than 10,000 people 
from northwestern Bosnia, 
most of them Muslims but also 
many Croats, are known to 
have been imprisoned in 
Omarska, where executions 
took place on a daily basis and 
the Serbs successfully eliminat- 
ed the Mutiim elite of sur- 
rounding towns, including Pri- 
jedor. 

Christian Charlrier, a 
spokesman for the war crimes 
tribunal, which is based in The 
Hague, said the coart had de- 
cided to indict Mr. Meakic for 
genocide because his acts met 
the tribunal's criteria for such a 
charge: “Effing members of a 
group or causing serious bodily 
or mental harm to members of a 
group with intent to destroy in 
whole or in part a national, eth- 
nic, racial or religious group.” 

When the existence of 
Omarska was revealed in early 


August 1992 by the newspapers 
Newsday and The Guardian, 
the Bush administration tried to 
play down what was happening. 

As a signatory of the Preven- 
tion of Genocide Treaty, the 
United States might have been 
compelled to act if it had been 
officially determined then that 
was taking place in 


was any coordinated policy of 
luffing or evicting Muslims. 

Only one of the suspects 
named on Monday, Dusan Ta- 
dic, is in custody. He was 
charged with crimes against hu- 
manity, rape, and taking part in 
up beatings of prisoners at 
' of\ 




EU Farm Policy Reform , 
Sprouts Some Successes 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — Earopcan Union farm surpluses have 
AwmV, farmers’ incomes are up and a crisis in the group's 
farm budget has been averted. .... 

The 1992 reform of the Union s Common Agricultural 
Policy is working so wdL European Commissjon officials said 
Monday that the new farm commissioner, Franz Fischler, 
will not ’propose any more major changes in the marketing 

ye ^toe’s t no S ne«^ for a ‘reform of the reform,’ ” an official 

said. ‘‘Only technical changes are planned.” 

Prices of major crops, such as grain and oQseeds, were fixed 
under the 1992 reform, and milk production quotas will 
remain unchanged under a deal reached last July. 

But the Commission will seek a 2 percent cut in the price of 
butter to make it more competitive against margarine and 

0t ^j pScgrain stocks have plunged to 85 million 
tons fro® aboul33 million tons before the reform of the farm 

snsis^isiffStS>s 

Italian and Lusanbomg farmers 

earned less. nwwact to be SI-2 billion below the 1995 

bu SS’S'lS barring .major monetary upheavals, will 

wh&rp ** ■« ««*» * he 
cost of storing surpluses. 


On Aug. 2, 1992, confronted 
by reports and photographs of 
emanate d inmates of Omarska, 
the State Department spokes- 
man at the time, Richard A. 
Boucher, said “abuses and tor- 
tures and killings” had taken 
place at Serbian “detention 
centers.” 

But a daylater he was contra- 
dicted by Thomas M. T. Niles, 
the forma - assistant secretary of 
state for European and Canadi- 
an affairs, who said such re- 
ports could not be confirmed. 

Thus was a pattern set for 
contradictory and sometimes 
evasive statements of policy — 
variously describing the war as 
a case of Serbian aggression 
and as a cavil war — that was to 
endure from the Bush adminis- 
tration into the Groton admin- 
istration. 

The bottom line of this policy 
has always been that the United 
States is not ready to fight a war 
for Bosma-Hetzegovui a. 

The tribunal said Monday 
that prisoners in Omarska were 
“murdered, raped, sexually as- 
saulted, severely beaten and 
otherwise mistreated.” The 
charges are based on investiga- 
tions by 20 lawyers and detec- 
tives who had traveled to 12 
countries. 

Despite the existence of Ser- 
bian concentration camps 
throughout Bosnia in the first 
six months of the war, which 
began in April 199Z the leader 
of the Bosnian Serbs, Radovan 
Karadzic, has denied that there 


, several of whom died. 

Mr. Tadic is in jail in Germa- 
ny and is expected to be handed 
over soon to the court in The 
Hague. His would be the first 
international war crimes trial 
tince World War H. 

The other people indicted 
Monday are all beheved to be in 
Serbia or the 70 percent of Bos- 
nia held by the Bosnian Serbs. 
There is little immediate pros- 
pect of bringing them to The 
Hague since neither Serbia nor 
the self-styled Bosnian Serbian 
government has recognized the 
authority of the tribunal. Trials 
in absentia, are not permitted. 

■ New Effort to Aid Bihae 
The United Nations will trot 
an alternative route for aid con- 
voys to northwestern Bosnia, 
where starvation looms because 
of acute food shortages. The 
Associated Press emoted UN 
officials as saying Monday. 

Heavy fighting in the Bihae 
enclave and intransigence by 
besieging forces have prevented 
(be United Nations from send- 
ing 

to civilians there. 

The food situation is “ex- 
tremely critical,' 11 said Kris Jan- 
owski erf the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

“The word starvation is now 
appropriate,” he said 
Representatives of the Bosni- 
an government and rebel Serbs 
agreed Sunday on opening new 
routes fra- humanitarian aid via 
the Bosnian Serbian stronghold 
of Banja Luka, southeast of Bi- 
bac. The UN refugee agency 
planned to try sending a convoy 
via that route Tuesday. 
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Border-Control Feud 
With Britain Looms 


By Tom Buerkle 

lnunumoud Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The Europe- 
an Commission intends to pro- 
pose legislation to abolish bor- 
der controls within the 
E ur ope an Union this year, a 
move more likely to increase 
opposition in Britain than to lift 
passport controls in the near 
term, commission sources said 
Monday. 

The proposal wflJ be included 
in the commission’s work pro- 
gram for this year, which will be 
presented by President Jacques 
San ter to the European Parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg, France, on 
Wednesday, sources said. 

It is being pushed by Mario 
Monti, the aHnmissioner in 
charge of Europe’s tingle mar- 
ket. He told Parliament last 
month that abolishing controls 
was his top priority, saying it 
was essential to fulfill the prom- 
ise of the Union’s existing free 
movements of goods, services 
and capital. 

Tt is impossible to overesti- 
mate the psychological impor- 
tance of the free movement of 
indrriduals," Mr. Monti said. 

But any proposal is almost 
certain to be vetoed by Britain, 
where Prime Minister John Ma- 
jor vowed to TTmintHTn controls 


after a junior government min- 
ister resigned over the issue last 
week. 

Charles Wardle, an undersec- 
retary of state in the depart- 
ment of trade and industry, said 
he quit because the government 
had not committed itself to win- 
ning a permanent exemption 
from the promise erf free move- 
ment contained in the Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

“Entry centred makes sense 
for Britain, as an island state, 
and we have no intention of 
giving it up,” Mr. Major wrote 
in a letter accepting the resigna- 
tion. 

Commission sources conced- 
ed that it would be hard to over- 
come the objections of Britain, 
not to mention Denmark and 
Ireland, who also have stayed 
outside the so-called Schengen 
group of EU states that are 
committed to lifting controls. 

Nevertheless, the sources 
said they hoped that the ending 
of controls within the Schengen 
group beginning March 26 
would generate public pressure 
for an EU-wide move. 

Starting then, people cross- 
ing borders between France, 
Germany, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Spain 
and Portugal will not be asked 
for identity documents. 


Greece Offers a Way Out of Veto 

PARIS — Athens seeks only “a few minor changes” to a 
compromise enabling it to remove its veto of a customs 
agreement b et^e & p Turkey and the European Union, a Greek 
government spokesman said Monday. 

The spokesman said the principal demand being made by 
Greece concerned the opening of negotiations for Cyprus to 
join the Union. 

Last week, Athens rejected a co m pro m ise that said talks 
about membership for Cyprus “could begin” six months after 
an EU intergovernmental conference in 1996. 

Instead, Greece wants the Union’s 15 members to adopt a 
formula “without reservations or nuances” stating that the 
membership talks “will begin” six months after the confer- 
ence. 

“This is our main point,” the spokesman said. (AFP) 

U.K* Defense Chief Assures Poles 

WARSAW — The British defense secretary, Malcolm 
Rifirind, assured Polish officials Monday of ms country’s 
support for an expansion of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization. 

Mr. Rifkind, on a one-day official visit here, met with the 
acting defense minister, Jerzy MDewski; the chief of the army 
general staff. General Tadensz WBedti, and the prime minis- 
ter-designate, Jbzef Oleksy. 

He also was to meet with President Lech Walesa and the 
outgoing prime minister, Waldemar Pawlak. (AJP) 

France Presses Audiovisual Quotas 

BORDEAUX — France vowed Monday to fight to the 
finish for tougher limits on the number of Hollywood films 
shown on European television, warning that the European 
Union’s film industry would otherwise suffer. 

France aims to rally culture ministers behind its view that 
the 15-member Union must protect Western Europe’s cultur- 
al heritage from drowning in a flood of movie exports from 
the United States. 

“We will fight right to the end,” the French culture minis- 
ter, Jacques Toobos, told reporters at the start of a two-day 
meeting here of EU culture ministers. (Reuters) 


Calendar 

*** 

European Union events scheduled for Tuesday. 
BRUSSELS: The ministries of AGP countries meet to pre- 
pare Thursday’s joint ministerial council between the Europe- 
an Union and the A/rican-Caribbean-Pacific countries. 
STRASBOURG: The president of the European Commis- 
sion, Jacques San ter, briefs a plenary session of the European 
Parliament on the customs union agreement with Turkey. 
BORDEAUX: An informal meeting of EU ministers of au- 
diovisual sector winds up. 

STRASBOURG: At the European Parliament’s plenary ses- 
sion, the Council and the Commission present declarations 
regarding the customs union with Turkey, the Group of Seven 
meeting on the information society, and also flood preven- 
tion. 

STRASBOURG: The Commission plans to propose farm 
prices for the 1995-1996 crop year and to deliberate on the 
Mercedes-Benz group’s acquisition of the German bus manu- 
facturer, K&ssbobrer Fahrnscgwetke. A favorable response to 
the takeover is very likely. 

Sources: Agence Europe, AFP , 


An invitation to invest in 

BANGLADESH 


Lever Brothers, Marubeni, Ciba Geigy, 
Siemens. Tootal, Chiyoda, Hoechst, 
Nestle and BASF are just a few of 
the many international companies 
taking advantage of the unique 
business opportunities 
Bangladesh offers. 




As a place to invest 
in and develop business 
ventures, Bangladesh offers foreign 
investors, industrialists and corporations 
unrivalled benefits. Strategically posi- 
tioned at the apex of the Bay of Bengal 
at the centre of the affluent Eastern and 
Western markets, Bangladesh offers the 
lowest cost production base in the world. 
The lowest inflation race in Asia. The 
lowest land and energy 
prices in the region plus 
excellent communication 



and transportation 
links including two 
modem seaports. Bangladesh also enjoys 
GSP facilities and Most Favoured 
Nation status with many countries 
including the USA, Germany and the 
UK. Furthermore, The Bangladesh 
Government, eager to cut 
through red tape, offers a 
host of financial and 
planning incentives like relaxed foreign 
exchange unconditional 
foreign equity, easy 
repatriation of foreign 
capital, investment and 
profits, various rax exemptions and 
much more. With its liberalised 
investment and economic policies, 
Bangladesh is THE PLACE for 
foreign investors to achieve rapid 
expansion and greater profits. 
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Shilpa Bhaban, 91 , Motijheel Commercial Area. Dhaka, Bangladesh 
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The Fits and Starts 


Of U.S, -China Ties 
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Relations Face Another Test 


In Dispute Over Copyrights 


By Daniel Williams 

Washington Poet Service 


WASHINGTON — U.S. 
policy toward China is often 
inconsistent and subject to 
lurches in part because the 
Clinton administration is 
averse to setting priorities with 
a China it regards as unreliable. 

W ashington "nd Beijing en- 
gage in frequent tests of wiQ — : 
over human rights, trade, arms 
sales and Taiwan — and each 
dispute becomes a gauge of the 
overall health of matrons. The 
latest test begins Tuesday in 
Beijing with tLSL-Qma talks 
over China's lax enforcement of 
copyrijgbilaws. The administra- 
tion has threatened trade sanc- 
tions over the issue, and China 
says it would retaliate. 

While each go vernm ent has 
been careful to keep bilateral 
relations out of the deep freeze, 
neither has been able to reach a 
level of comfort in its dealings 
with the other. President Ml 
Clinton has rejected repeated 
invitations to visit Beijing, and 
Vice President A1 Gore will not 
attend an- environmental con- - 
f ounce there this spring to 
avoid giving the impression of 
official warmth, US. officials 


for private U.S. business, but 
Will also iflire up hitman rights 
and arms proliferation, issues 
usually handled by a secretary 

of state. 

Instituted when relations 
were arguably at a low point, 
c ompr ebeaisivc engageme nt has 
fatted to pull relations out of a 

chin. 

“We decided to talk to China 
before we were clear about what 
we had to say," said Harry Har- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


(fing, a <Ttina specialist and 

Univerrity’s school of*iaten^ 
ttooal studies. “As a result, it’s 
vary easy for the Chinese to 
misunderstand what the United 
States is about” 



” Robyn Bcdt/Apacc Fiaacc-Pitac 

Towels featuring Walt Disney characters, made in China and meant only for export, being sold at a Beijing street stafl. 


- Dialogue is kept up under a 
15-month-old approach called 
‘texnpnftenave engagement," 
in winch almost any U.S. offi- 
cial in contact with China car- 
ries a mixed and sometimes 
confused, menu of missions. For 
instance. Energy Secretary Ha- 
zel R. O’Leary will soon visit 
China to harvest some contracts 


prudent to get a dear idea of 
who will keep power after the 
death of Deng Xiaoping, the 
country’s aged and incapacitat- 
ed leader, before it sets out to 
devise a broad new relationship 

with China. 

“ China wants us to define 
overarching policy goals, be- 
neath winch lesser problems 
can be subsumed,” a senior 
poticymaker said. “We’re not 
doing that, and that is some- 
thing they don’t find folly satis- 
factory.” 

The risk is that relations wSl 
get worse while China is in the 
transitional period. Some ob- 
servers warn that China is be- 
ginning to see Washington as 
an enemy. Recently, China re- 
versed a long-standing policy of 
welcoming the American mili- 


tary presence in the Pacific as a 
stabilizing factor, U.S. officials 
say. 

U.S. officials believe that 

China tfmilrs Ml. Clinton j$ a 

pushover because of his retreat 
last May from a threat to reduce 
trade with China over Beijing’s 
repressive human rights record. 
The new talks over copyright 
enforcement are a way to recov- 
er, the officials say. 

The national security adviser, 
W. Anthony Lake, portrayed 
the talks as a means of recover- 
ing credibility. 

• “They were convinced we 
were not serious about human 
rights,” he said. “They were 
wrong. Human rights did not go 
away. 

Mr. Lake noted that once die 
United States threatened sanc- 


tions over the copyright issue, 

China quickly Tied for new 
talks. “It was a sign they took us 
seriously,” he said. 

Friction appears chronic in 
the relationship. The two coun- 
tries disagree over arms sales 
afwp ad. Chirm refuses to admit 
it sold missile parts to Pakistan 
and has ignored a U.S. offer to 
lift bans on high-technology 
sales to China in ret ur n for the 
acknowledgment. Recently, 
Beijing also refused to receive a 
delegation of U.S. officials to 
discuss its adherence to the 
Missile Control Technology 
Regime, an accord China 
agreed to abide by. 

Beijing and Washington have 
dashed over Mr. Clinton’s deci- 
sion to upgrade relations with 
Taiwan, fearing the action will 


encourage the Taiwanese to de- 
clare themselves independent 
from China. 

China regards Taiwan as a 
renegade province and inalien- 
ably HnirM to the mainland. It 
recently canceled a visit by 
Transportation Secretary Fe- 
derico F. Pena to Beijing after 
he stopped in Taiwan. Suspi- 
cions are hei ghtene d over re- 
marks by the House speaker, 
Newt Gingrich, Republican of 
Georgia, backing Taiwan’s ef- 
fort to join die United Nations. 

“Hie Chinese increasingly 

suspect that the United States is 
seeking to thwart China’s emer- 
gence as a great power and keep 
China weak and divided,” said 
Bonnie Glaser, a consultant on 
Asian affairs. “An economical- 
ly or militarily powerful China, 


deeply resentful of the United 
States, could be more stridently 

TiatinnaKflip. and determine d to 

resist perceived bullying.” 

Critics say that at the root of 
the problems are mixed signals 
from the United States that 
Chinn must sort through as to 
their seriousness. For instance, 
is human rights progress a top 
U.S. priority, or just one of 

many ? 

Recently, Secretary erf State 
Warren M_ Christopher de- 
scribed China’s rights record as 
“disturimu and incompatible 
with realizing the full potential 
of our bilateral relations.” Mr. 
Lake said, cryptically, “We will 
not sacrifice human rights on 
the altar erf economic interest, 
or nonproliferation on the altar 

Of hitman rights. ” 
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Fini’s Focus 
In England: 
Explaining 
Italy’s Right 
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The Associated Press ■ 

ROME — Having officially 
broken with neofasdsm, the 
rightist leader Gianfranco Fun 
is going abroad to try to per- 
suade investors, business lead- 
ers and power brokers that the 
right is part of Italy’s political 
future. 

Mr. Fini, the leader of the 
National Alliance, which was a 
key partner in Silvio Berlus- 
coni’s conservative government 
last year, was to leave Tuesday 
far a 48-hour visit to London. 
He will stop in Paris on his way 
home. 

At a news conference at the 
Foreign Press Association here 
Monday, Mr. Fini said be 
would begin his visit in London 




by meeting officials of The 
Times newspaper, then meet 












Times newspaper, then meet 
with Conservative members of 
the House of Commons and 
with members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

After a reception at die Ital- 
ian Embassy m ins honor, he 
was to have dinner with inves- 
tors and other business figures. 

Last month, Mr. Fini presid- 
ed over a party congress that 
officially sealed the transforma- 
tion of the neofasdst Italian So- 
cial Movement — a party 
formed out erf Benito Mussoli- 
ni’s political legacy — into the 
National Alliance, a rightist 
force eager to return to govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fini said be was going 
abroad to meet with “those who 
stiQ haven’t fully understood 
what the National Alliance is.” 
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Asked about possible pro-, 
tests over his visit, Mr. Fini 
said, “There are those who say 
one can’t let a neo-Nazi like me 
speak.” 

But he said he intended to 
explain to European public 
opinion “what the National Al- 
liance is all about” 

When the National Alliance 
joined Mr. Berlusconi’s govern- 
ment last May, Mr. Fini had 
already taken pains to distance 
the group from its neofascist 
roots. StuL, the alliance spent- 
much of its tenure in govem-t 
ment on the defensive about its- 
bacfcground. 

Mr. Fini’s schedule in Lon- 
don also includes a speech to 
the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


Soccer Fans 
Set Back Recovery 
For Ailing Genoa 


By John Tagliabue 

New Ytxk TbnaSerrux 


worst °r a bad « 

week later. niw in the northwest* 


where, 


company that provides him insight mtoAe 

^moa has been recovering,” sod Mr. Spindh, m .fl» 

T’ S 

thTSustri^cralcrr and the financial 

Genoa has bem feeling optimistic of late, as an Italian export. 


r When joblessness is ashi^i as in Genoa, 
people grow np angry. Genoa is like . 
Uverpool — aportdtyAatdoesn twori 

annnAM * 


anymore. 


Luca, a soeoer chib officer 


labor costs 
Os to Mar-' 


aryl nm-rinwm docks caused it to lose in the 1980s to Mar- 
seille, in France, or Livorno, down the Italian coast. - 
But I talYs economic revival is a fragile one, and many here 
say th« trilling reflect ed yyial teaskns that nave been masked, 
by the rfmtimmig carousel of governments in Ro me. 1 
“Look, social conflict affects all sectors of life — economic, 
sports, social,** Mr. Spindli said. “How can sports remain 
isolated? And in Ittily, the social barometer is, unfor tunately , 
on storm.” # .• ' 

A man who likes to pepper his speech with sports usages, 
he said Genoa’s 1980s accuse had pushed it toward “disqtmh- 
ficatioo.” Genoa, be emrfained. lost tens of thousands oijote 
during a recession in the decade’s early years as Italy priva- 
tized industries such as. the shipbuilding and steel making 
cnn^nmm itffi here. 

Over the last decade, Genoa’s population slumped by. 
150,000 to below 700,000 as jobs disappeared. 

With iwwnmic Arimc cimi»« nrMl tension. Each Saturday; - 
ferries from North African countries like Tunisia and Moroc- 
co disgoage Africans into Genoa’s port in search of work. 

And there are dregs- In the summer of 1993, the police 
straggled for three nigms to quefi fighting between Italian and 
African dealers ova- turf in the old city center. 


Young Genoese without jobs frequently gravitate toward 
ati-establishment dubs like La Zapata, a hangout where 


ami-establishmeat dubs like La Zapata, a hangout where 
Vincenzo Spagndo, the 24-year-old stabbing victim, was a 
regular. i 

Other chibs draw soccer fans known as “ultras,” whohavea 
reputation for using drugs and alcohol and for bong disorder- 
ly at games. An 18-ycar-okl Milanese, Simone Barbagba, has 
been chargad with murder in the stabbing. - 
. A battered stqrtfront along the-Via Armenia, in a neighbor 
hood Of old teri*3TM7it* ^Ion^h» j»nrrtfih^i^ ^Tirnad^iraC*il^^ 
houses the Ottavio-Baibien Fan Qub, an ultia^ jtt o n ^ Bbt diti 
named fc» a 1960s soccer great. ^ - v - v r- 

' “To be an iBtra is more than anytinng a watyrf’tbBqfemg^o 
said Enrico Verna, 19, adubmembex.“robefite tohaye'om__ 
own ideas.” 

Graffiti around the neighborhood, are a jumble of rigbti^ t . 
and ldtist slogans and symbols, red stars next to Fascist f 
crosses. But Mr. Vezza described the.nltras as^apofiticaL” 

“Genoa was always red,” he said, describing himself, how= 
ever, as sight wing. “Yon know, the part and the toqgshore- 
men. But we never carried this into me stadium.” , : ' - 


The dob’s members do useful things, Mr. Vezza argued. 
Last year, he said, they collected money to buy a neighbor- 
hood ambulance, and gathered food, medicine and toys to' 
send to children in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The dob numbers about 50 members, he said, but perhaps - 
300 to 400 followers show vp for games. It is hot violence by . ; 
his compatriots but big money that is destroying soccer, he • 
said, adding: “They think more about money thin about the 
fans.” 

One of the dub's officers, a 24-year-old who identified • 
himself only as Luca, blamed economic blight for the tension 
in Genoa. 

“When joblessness is as high as in Genoa, people grow up 
angry,” he said. “Genoa is lure Liverpool — a port dty that ; 
doesn’t weak anymore.” 

Maorizio Casasco, a medical doctra who is the Genoa 
team’s general manager, talks of a breakdown of values arid . 
blames political infighting in Rome — where a leadership 
deadlock ties up the functions of government — for a lade of 
laws to stem tire violence. -’i 

Television broadcasts from tire stadium. Dr. Casasco said, : / 
afford the ultras a kind of amplifier for their discontent 

Over the long term, be said, soccer can help Genoa resolve 
its problems. Employing tire schools and tdevision, it can 
project an image of its players as role models. Last year, for 
example, thousands of inner-city youths were invited to 
soccer dinics with star players here. 
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FRANCE: BaUadur Kicks Off Bid ^ 
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On Thursday evening, in Par- 
is, he will visit a foreign rela- 
tions institute. 


Continued from Page 1 

country’s biggest challenge, but 
he has proposed stimulating the 
economy to create jobs. 

Bickering inside his own gov- 
ernment, between Mr. Baha- 
dur’s supporters and Mr. Chir- 
ac’s, has ooi made Mr. 
Balladur’s candidacy shine. 

He also came under criticism 
over the weekend for retreating 
on a government regulation in- 
tended to discourage students 
at French technical institutes 
from undertaking long academ- 
ic studies after graduating in- 
stead of going to work. On Fri- 
day, after days of protests by 
students, Mr. BaUadur ordered 
the regulation withdrawn. 

On Monday, Mr. Bahadur 
mfldly rebuked his minister erf 
culture, Jacques Toubon, who 
supports Mr. Chirac, saying he 
violated “the rules of the game” 
the prime minister baa laid 
down for his cabinet on dealing 


Mr. BaUadur said Monday: 
that Mr. Toubon had not xe-' 
spected the “government soli- 
darity” prescribed by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Toubon had suggested 
that the prime minister should 
make dear where be stood oh a 
recent court decision ordering 
the destruction erf police tran- 
scripts of telephone conversa- 
tions between one of the sus- 
pects and the fatber-ii-law erf 
the j udge in charge of rare inqui- 
ry. 

The official in charge of tire 
police, Mr. Bahadur’s tough in- 
terior minister, Charles Pasqua, 
has appealed the coart ruhng- 
Thc government’s opponents . 
assert that the whole operation 
appears to have been a police-., 
backed sting that could have 
been aimed at discrediting the 
aggressive investigative judge,' 
Jean-Rerre Halphen. 

Mr. BaUadur said Monday, 
that he had no intention, of in- 1 
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New Guinea Volcano Acte Up 
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The Asso ciated Press 

PORT MORESBY, Papua 
New Guinea — Columns of ash 
began spewing Monday from 
one of two volcanoes in the dev- 
astated town of Rabaul, arous- 
ing concerns that another erup- 


nde of trials and investigati ons 
into accusations erf political 
corruption in their party. 

Three government ministers 
have been forced to resign be- 
cause of charges of corruption 
in fwanrang scandals involving 
Mr. Ballad Ur’s party, the Rally 
for the Republic; and the gov- 




cess and that Mr. Pasqua did 
not, either. 


Monday was also the first 
day of a trial of one of the most . 
widely publicized cases, invofr 1 ' 
mg an ambitious businessman, 
Pierre Botton, and Michel Noir, 
the conservative mayor of 
Lyon, France’s 


destroyed last year by thou- paign contributions by compa- 
sands of tons of rocks and ash. uies. 
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minister, was once seen as a 
possible presidential candidate. 
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„ U.S. Warns 
Egypt Over ■ 
Refusal on 
Arms Pact 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tima Service 


WASHINGTON — The 
United States has told Egypt, 
normally its closest Arab ally in 
the Middle East, lhar it is un- 
happy that Egypt plans to op- 
pose making the Nudear Non- 
proliferation Treaty 
permanent. 

Administration officials said 
that when Secretary of State 
Warren M Christopher met 
Egypt’s foreign minister, Amr 
Monssa, on Sunday, Mr. Chris- 
topher told him that Egypt’s 
opposition to exten ding the 
treaty was marring Washing- 
ton’s otherwise strong relation- 
ship with his country. 

We have had an extensive 
dialogue with the Egyptians cm 
this issue, and they understand 
.clearly that indefinite extension 
;of the nonproliferation treaty is 
■vital to the national security in- 
terests of the United States,” a 
•senior administration official 
said. 

The Clinton administration 
;is trying to pressure Egypt on 
the nuclear treaty without 
^blowing up the dispute into a 
.major crisis, a dminis tration of- 
ficials said, because the admin- 
\ istration values Egypt's cooper- 
ation in pushing forward the 
Middle East peace talks. 

; Angry that Israel has refused’ 
to sign the nonproliferation 
.'treaty, President Hosni Mu- 
barak of Egypt has declared 
!that his country will vote 
•against .extending the pact at a 
; conference to be held in New 
- York in April 

* The Clinton adminis tration 
■is eager to make the treaty per- 
. manen t., in order to limit the 
■number of countries with nucle- 
ar arms, but administration of- 

! Goals acknowledge that they 
j have not been able to line up 85 
/countries to vote for such a 
(move. 

j As the leading Arab voice on 
| the issue, Egypt is expected to 

* * along about 10 other 
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Arab States Rule Out Regional Bank 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Ne w York Tuna Scrruv 

PARIS — A proposal championed by 
the Clinton administration and Israel to 
create a regional Middle East development 
bank has been dealt a major blow by Gulf 
Arab countries, which say they will neither 
fund such a bank nor take part in it_ 

The unusually forceful position from tbe 
Gulf countries' appears to be part of a 
regional retreat from further normaliza- 
tion of relations with Israel. 

The bank proposal was a key part of the 
American approach to the Middle East 
peace process. It was designed to integrate 
Israel into regional Arab economies 
through joint developmental projects. 

Tbe trend to pull back from new agree- 
ments with Israel has gained ground as 
peace talks between Israel Syria and the 
Palestinians have slowed. Relations be- 
tween Israel and several Arab countries, 
including Egypt — which in 1979 became 
the first Arab nation to end the state of war 
with Israel — have deteriorated signifi- 
cantly over the last three months. 

The rejection of the development bank 
project was announced Friday by a United 
Arab Emirates finance minister. Ahmad 
Hmeid Tayer, and strongly supported by 
Sandi and other Gulf officials. 

Several officials from Saudi Arabia and 
the Emirates said they would consider eco- 
nomic cooperation with Israel only after 


peace has been fully established in the 
region . 

This latest dispute began with a press 
conference timed to coincide with a visit 
by the U.S. secretary of commerce, Ronald 
H. Brown, to the United Arab Emirates 
over the weekend to promote tbe bank 
plan. 

At the press conference. Mr. Tayer said: 
“The Arab world is not in need of an 
institution or a development bank in which 
Israel participates.” 

He said that “before talking or thinking 
of establishing a common Middle East 
market, some balance in security and eco- 
nomic interests between the Arabs and 
Israel must be established, and tbe Arab 
world's interests must be assured in politi- 
cal, soda! and economic areas against 
plans to dominate us and impose facts 
upon us." 

The remarks were described try other 
senior Arab officials in the Gulf region as 
accurately reflecting tbe views of all mem- 
bers of the Gulf Cooperation Council a 
regional organization led by Saudi Arabia 
and including Kuwait, the Emirates, Qa- 
tar, Oman, and Bahrain. 

On Monday, a Saudi official said: “Our 
position has been stated repeatedly in the 
meetings of tbe Gulf Cooperation Council 
which is that any talk of regional coopera- 
tion with Israel is premature until Israeli 
troops leave occupied Arab lands in the 
West Bank. Gaza, Syria and Lebanon. " 


The declarations represented the first 
outright rejection of the project, although 
objections had been voiced during a Mid- 
dle East economic summit meeting in Oo 
tober, where tbe bank plan dominated the 
agenda. 

The development reflects a palpable 
cooling of a trend toward wanner relations 
that began soon after Israel signed peace 
treaties last year with the Palestine libera- 
tion Organization and Jordan. 

Arab officials, including the long of Mo- 
rocco. the sultan of Oman, and senior 
officials from Bahrain, Tunisia, Morocco 
and Qatar met with Israeli officials as the 
doors of the Arab world opened and Arab 
countries appeared anxious to make deals 
with the Israelis. 

But as IsraeK-Arab disputes mounted 
over issues ranging from the construction 
of settlements in Arab-occupied lands to 
tbe signing of a nudear nonproliferation 
treaty, the move toward economic ties, 
including the development bank, is now on 
bold. 

At tbe October economic summit meet- 
ing, held in Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Bah- 
rain and Kuwait resisted the venture. But 
the proposal was supported by Israel 
Egypt, Jordan and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

After the Morocco meeting, tbe United 
States said it was scaling down the project 
but insisted that tbe idea would be pur- 
sued. 


BIRTHS; Children? East European Women's Answer k Not Now 9 


ONE RAMADAN EVENING — Passers-by in Cairo awaiting sundown Monday to 
break die daily fast daring Islam’s hoty month. Rich Muslims oner meals for the poor. 

* 

MEXICO: Governing Party Concedes Electoral Defeat 


(bring 

j Arab countries to oppose the 
j extension of the treaty, 
j Under the Nudear Nonpro- 
j liferation Treaty, the ( .United 

landkfihina are allowed tOJaave . 
? nudear weapons, while the 165 
|othg£tfih5B«J0rieSLhave pledged 
.* -not to develop or acquire such 
[arms, 

j Unhappy with Egypt’s poa- 

■ tion cm the treaty, some mem- 
bers of Congress have been 

1 hinting that they might push to 
• reduce Use $2 billion in foreign 
laid given to Egypt cadi year. 

“There is some real unease 
around here;” said a senior con- 

■ gressional aide. “As we move 
; toward fairly large budget cuts 
: on foreign aid, people are going 
! to look at the assumption that 
iaid to Egypt is off the table.” 

j Administration officials have 
•told Egypt's foreign minister 
•that Egypt should not allow its 
! nuclear dispute with its neigh- 
bor — Israel is widely assu me d 
to have the nudear bomb — to 
•turn into a dispute over extend- 
ingthc nonproliferation treaty. 
r The Clinton a dmin is tr ation 
is pressing Israel and Egypt to 
reach a compromise that would 
‘persuade Egypt to change its 
wind about the treaty. 

' In the negotiations in Wash- 
ington cm Sunday, Egypt and 
Israel agreed to pursue the idea 
of a mufnafly verifiable Middle 
East zone free of nudear, chem- 
ical and biological weapons. 

One snag, officials said, was 
that Egypt wanted to set up 
such a zone immediately, while 
Israel wanted to wait until it 
yigrM-rf a comprehensive Middle 
East peace treaty. 


Saudi Arabia Says 
It Has Expelled 
100,000 Aliens 

Age nee Fnmce-Prase 

RIYADH — Saudi Arabw 
has expelled more than 100,000 
who bad been living 
the kingdom, Inten- 
r Prince Nayef ibn 
announced Monday. 
ioi say when tbe for- 
I left, but on Jan. 1 
«■ Ministry ordered 
without residency 
leave “immediately'’ 
sued jail sentences of 
years and fines of 
r anyone who era- 

tistry has successful- 
jut its campaign of 
ireigners living here 
d more than 100.000 
’ the Saudi Pre.s.s 
oted the minister as 
warned of tougher 
t for those who ig- 

irder. . 

maign has mainly 
gruns who stayed on 
£ Mecca and were 
[fy by companies or 
Around a million 
c to Mecca last year ( 
uual pilgrimage, or , 


Continued trim Page 1 

imposed a virtual news blackout on the military 
action in Chiapas, while continuing to deny any 
connection between the elections and the timing 
of the military sweep. 

A government statement late Sunday asserted 
that the Zapatistas are being rounded up without 
guhfirtr' or] bloodshed other than an incident 
Frd^ Hii^ich an army colonel was shot to 
de&%. Ofrtiwls called it a sniper attack. ■ 

The government has sealed off all news media 
access to the isolated jungle zone of conflict, just 
north of tbe Guatemalan border, where officials 
say the Zapatistas arc being encircled by army 
troops and federal judicial police. The Guatema- 
lan army is reported to have dispatched troops to 
its northern border to prevent the rebels from 
fleeing southward. 

Newspapers reported that about a dozen 
corpses of soldiers and rebels were seen being 
transferred to a hospital in Comitan de Domin- 
guez, 50 kilometers (30 miles) northeast of the 
Guatemalan border, while fighting also was re- 
ported in the village of La Estrella. 

In a communique published by Mexican news- 
papers Monday, the Zapatistas asserted that the 
military was taking advantage of the information 
blackout (o bomb and strafe rebel positrons. The 
rebels said that children had been killed and 
women raped by advancing government troops, 
who were said to be forming a “circle of death” 
around the Zapatistas. 

The government denied the rebel assertions as 
well as reports of righting, but given the refusal 
to allow reporters into the area, neither side’s 
version could be independently verified. 

When the Zapatistas began their rebellion Jan. 
1, 1994, the Mexican military initially responded 
with strafing that included hits on areas where 
reporters were interviewing civilians. Despite 


videotaped records of the attack, the military 
denied that it had attacked civilian areas. 

Mr. Zedillo ordered the Mexican military into 
action last Thursday as he unveiled what he said 
was the identity of the Zapatistas’ charismatic 
and popular leader. Subcommander Marcos. Mr. 
Zedillo labeled Subcommander Marcos, whose 
real name, according to the government, is Ra- 
fael Sebastian Guillen, as a “delinquent” who is 
being sought for treason, illegal arms possession 
and murder. 

But during an appearance at a Mexico City 
bullfighting ring Sunday by the actor Sylvester 
Stallone, crowd members shouted in a telling 
symbol of support for the Zapatista leader, 
“Marcos yes! Rambo no!” 

In a separate communique published on Mon- 
day, Subaxmmander Marcos contended that Mr. 
Zedillo's offensive was in response to the Jan. 31 
White House announcement or $50 billion in 
loan guarantees to help stabilize Mexico's bat- 
tered peso. 

“Mr. Zedillo has begun the payback of the 
loan.” (he communique said. “His message is 
clean Either speak with submission on your 
knees in front of the supreme government, or 
with the support of my accomplices in the Unit- 
ed Slates I will annihilate you.” 

Mr. Zedillo also came under unusually sharp 
public criticism from the former Peruvian presi- 
dent, Alan Garcia, who wrote in a newspaper 
commentary that tbe military crackdown mir- 
rored moves by leaders in Chile and Peru when 
their governments faced severe economic crises. 

Mr. Garcia said Mr. Zedillo could handle the 
problem by working with international debtors 
to reschedule loan payments while working to 
ease tbe financial burden on the Mexican people. 
The other choice, he added, is to request large 
international loans while demanding economic 
sacrifices at home. 


CHECHNYA: Agreement Is Reached on a Cease-Fire 


Continued from Page 1 

oner exchange and a cease-fire 
that would be used to collect 
and b'iny corpses. 

The Russian government has 
said it would not negotiate with 
Mr. Dudayev, and would arrest 
jhim as a “state criminal. ” It has 
said that it would negotiate 
with individual Chechen com- 
manders,, however, to get them 
to lay down their weapons. 

General Maskhadov, who 


moved (he Chechen mihlary 
headquarters out of the 
wrecked capital, Grozny, last 
week, has promised a Jong par- 
tisan war against Russian 
forces. Many Chechen fighters 
populate villages near Grozny 
and are harassing Russian 
troops in the central city itself 
with hit-and-run raids and snip- 
ing. 

The new, Russian-appointed 
leadership of Chechnya has 
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postponed its move to Grozny, 
but may try to implant itself 
there this week. 

Despite Mr. Yeltsin's eager- 
ness to turn the war over to the 
Interior Ministry, army troops 
will remain until they take the 
Chechen strongholds of Gu- 
dennes, ShaH and Argun, Inter- 
fax said. There is no chance that 
those towns can be taken with- 
out the use of artillery and air 
power. 

The last cease-fire, in early 
January, while Russian troops 
were struggling to take the pres- 
idential palace in Grozny, last- 
ed almost two hours instead of 
the scheduled 46. 

After a failed covert effort to 
overthrow Mr. Dudayev failed 
in November, Mr. Yeltsin au- 
thorized a full-scale invasion on 
Dec. 11. 

Rather than a quick victory 
shoring up the [>ower of a weak 
central government, however, 
Chechnya has been a two- 
mouth war with no ready end in 
.right. The effect had been to 
undermine Mr. Yeltsin’s politi- 
cal position and hold the Rus- 
sian Army up to ridicule. 
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result of increasing poverty 
caused by a troubled transition 
to a market economy. 

Modern contraception is out 
of reach for most people in 
those countries. Mrs. 
Stoenescu, unable to afford 
such a “luxury,” as she put it, 
has avoided motherhood by 
having abortions, three in the 
last two years. 

Indeed, since abortion was 
dee ri^biatiyitd jn Romania in 
1990, after the end of tbe Nico- 
lae Ceausescu regime; the prac- 
tice has boomed. 

In 1991, there were three 
abortions for every live birth in 
Romania. Although tbe figure 
has since fallen somewhat, it is 
still among the highest in the 
world. Bulgaria’s abortion rate 
is also high. 

“What can I do but go to the 
doctor?” Mrs. Stoenescu said, 
referring to abortions, which 
are almost free. “We can't even 
buy fertilizer for our fields.” 

Agnieszka, on the other 
hand, takes birth-control pills, 
despite the directives of Po- 
land’s powerful Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Indeed, the church's 
success at pushing legislation to 
ban abortions in 1992 has gal- 
vanized tbe market for contra- 
ceptives. 

Agnieszka’s reasons for post- 
poning childbirth find an echo 
among the growing number of 
young, ambitions women in 
Eastern Europe riding a wave of 
foreign investment and eco- 
nomic growth. 

“I am a modern woman,” she 
said unabashedly. “1 am not 
ready yet to have children. I 
have too much to do.” 

In the early 1990s, she took a 
job at a public relations firm. 
Within months she was recruit- 
ed by her current employer, and 
now she makes more than 10 
times the average Polish month- 
ly salary of $250. 

For the first six months of her 
new job, Agnieszka recalled, “I 
virtually didn’t unpack,” travel- 
ing between Warsaw and the 
corporation’s headquarters in 
Western Europe. 

StiD, Agnieszka said she was 
confident she would have a 
child, but probably only one. 

“Is my job my life? Yes and 
no,” she said. “But having a 
child is one of the elements of 
life to be enjoyed — at some 
point." 

Often in poorer countries, 
fertility rates skyrocket as the 
economy declines, Mr. Macura 
of the UN noted. One explana- 
tion for the response of the 
Stoenescu family and others 
like them is that they have lost 
most of the subsidies that East 
European countries used before 
1989 to encourage couples to 

have chil dren _ 

Poland’s fertility rate shot up 
in 1983 to around 25, for exam- 
ple, three years after the gov- 
ernment had announced that it 
would pay working women the 
same salary if they stayed home 
and had children. 

During those three years, the 
number of women taking ad- 
vantage of the benefit jumped 
from 80,000 to 800.000. accord- 
ing to Jerzy Holzer, Poland’s 
top demographer. Since then, as 
inflation has eroded family 
benefits in Poland, the fertility 
rate has dropped, declining to 
1.8 last year. 

In Romania, Mr. Ceausescu's 
population policies are legend- 
ajy. He banned abortions and 


encouraged women to have 
children they could not hope to 
support Thousands of young- 
sters were then handed over to 
the state. After 1989, the hor- 
rendous conditions in Roma- 
nian orphanages became cause 
for international concem. 

“We know now if we have a 
baby, well have to bring it up 
ourselves," Mrs. Stoenescu said 
over coffee in a grim, one-story 
house that she and her husband 
shar e with his parents. “How 
could we raise a baby here?” 

With the revolutions of 1 989, 


(he substantial soda] programs 
of many of the Communist gov- 
ernments collapsed. While 
many of the subsidies remain, 
only Hungary has adjusted 
them to keep up with inflation. 

In January 1992, the Buda- 
pest government introduced 
subsidies granting money to 
pregnant women and mothers 
with children under 3, allow- 
ances Tor families with a child 
under 18 and a SI 0,000 grant 
toward the purchase of a house 
for families with three children 
or more. 


Mr. Kamaras, the Hungarian 
demographer, said the govern- 
ment’s program helped slow 
Hungary’s population decline: 
Before 1989, Hungary had the 
lowest fertility rate in Eastern 
Europe; now it is fourth. 

But pressure is building to 
drop the program. 

Officials from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in a re^ 
cent visit to Budapest, lobbied 
the government to cut tbe in- 
ducements. It was not contribJ 
uting to a balanced budget, they 
said. : 
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Paris Daily Seis Comeback 

The Associated Press 

PARIS ~ Le Quotidien de 
Paris, shut down by bankruptcy 
last year, will reappear Tuesday 
under new ownership. The tab- 
loid-formal newspaper will ap- 
! pear .six days a week and cost ft 
; francs ($1.15) an i.vsue. 


TO OUR READERS IN FRANCE 

It’s never been easier to subscribe and save 
with our new toil free service. 

Just call us today at 05-437 437 
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An Atlantic Community 


They may have started something. It 
,-vvas Britain’s defease minister, Malcolm 
Rifltind, who late last year first suggested 
a new deal between Europe and America, 
a reconstructed Atlantic community. 
.Then Alain Juppfc, France’s foreign min- 
ister, said much the same thin g. Now 
Vollcer RQhe, the German defense minis- 
ter, has repeated the message. Between 
than, democratic Europe's three chief 
countries have given birth to an idea. 

The idea makes sense. The democra- 
cies of Europe and America, working 
together, have been one of history’s 
most successful combinations. They 
saved Europe from German domination 
80 years ago. They beat fascism in 1945. 
Now they have defeated communism, 
thereby escorting the democratic princi- 
ple safely into the 21st century. To say 
dint this alliance’s day is over because 
its latest adversary surrendered five 
years ago is a non sequitur. The coun- 
tries of the Atlantic world — the heart- 
' land of democracy — will face new dan- 
, and they will face them better if 
■ go on facing them together, 
us offers something to both sides of 
‘ the partnership. The European Union is 
Crying to build a united foreign policy. 

; But it is painfully clear that even a united 

• Europe — if it comes — will not for years 
I be a militarily self-sufficient Europe: The 

• Europeans lack the means to project 
! large amounts of military power to dis- 
i tant parts of the world; they lack a mod- 
l era sateflites-and-electronics command 
> system; they lack protection against mis- 
' sues. The Americans can, now or soon, 

< provide them with all of these things. 

Americans have something to gain, 
too. The present NATO alliance is de- 
signed to defend the territory of its mem- 
bers, which has meant, in practice, the 
defense of Western Europe. A new Atlan- 
tic community might raise its eyes to 
other parts of the world: the safety of the 


Gulfs oil; the danger of nuclear prolifer- 
ation; the Asian balance of power. This 
holds out the prospect that, one day, 
Europeans might go to help Ame ri ca ns 
keep the peace m such farther-flung 
places. The alliance might become, at 
last, more of a proper two-way deaL 

Of course, it could all prove no more 
than fine words. To make it real, a stron- 
ger Euro- American partnership needs the 
right son of machinery. 

Mr. Riflrind suggests a new assembly 
of par liamentar ians from democracies on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who would cry 
to shape a democratic policy for the 
world as a whole. That is Erne, but it does 
not go far enough. Thsc also needs to be 
a mechanism for easing economic dis- 



i hinge 

on to the new North American trade 
group. And there will pretty clearly have 
to be a system of regular meetings be- 
tween the partnership’s leaders, where 
the hard decisions can be confronted. 

The new Atlantic community, it must be 
firmly said, is aimed at no specific enemy. 
If tomorrow’s Russia proves hostile to the 
West, it will be a legitimate Western objec- 
tive to keep such a Russia at bay. But the 
democracies want to prevent the emer- 
gence of a hostile Russia, and they are 
likelier to prevent it if they stay united. 
The same, applies to the dangers lurking 
inside Islam’s present turmoil. The work! 
as a whole wiD be a steadier place if the 
20th century’s series of temporary liai- 
sons between Europe and America is 
turned into a permanent marriage. 

Once upon a time states raised an army 
for a specific war, and then disbanded it. 
They found life safer when they moved 
on to tbeidea of a standing army. Europe 
and America will be safer if they bind 
themselves into a standing alliance. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


Don’t Arm Cambodia 


Last month Deputy Secretary of State 
Strobe Talbott, on a visit to Cambodia, 
said the United States was willing to 
consider lethal military aid to the Cam- 
bodian army in its struggle against the 
Khmer Rouge. Given the traumatic his- 
tory of American involvement in the re- 
gion, and virulent corruption in the Cam- 
bodian government and army, this is a 
questionable idea, at best. 

The Khmer Rouge insurgents are the 
r emnants of a movement that killed an 
estimated millio n Cambodians when it 
held power during the 1970s. It has little 
hope of regaining leadership of the coun- 
try, but it is still capable of causing much 
misery in the countryside and draining 
away resources that would be best used to 
_ rebuild the struggling nation. The gov- 
■ ernment’s amnesty policy has encour- 
aged hundreds of defections from the 
Khmer Rouge, whose former lighters 
have been integrated into the army. Last 
week the rebels’ top financial officer, Sar 
Kim Lemouth, switched sides. 

< There is no point in providing lethal 
aid to an army top-heavy with officers 


and bloated with phantom troops created 
by officers to enrich themselves on the 
nonexistent soldiers’ salaries. The gov- 
ernment, although democratically elect- 
ed, condones the intimidation of mem- 
bers of Parliament and journalists. 

America is already helping with tasks 
like mine-clearing and road-building 
The most important foreign presence in 
Cambodia is that of Australia, which is 
providing military training and extensive 
help with everything from rebuilding the 
university to communications. 

The Cambodian government is not in 
imminent periL China has stopped sup- 
porting the Khmer Rouge, and there are 
signs that Thailand is making at least a 
minimal effort to stop the lucrative smug- 
gling along its border that sustains the 
insurgents. Lethal military assistance 
must be a last resort, provided only if 
the Khmer Rouge are resurgent and the 
Cambodian government and army are 
free of corruption and undemocratic 
practices. None of those tests are likely 
to be met any time soon. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Five Crime Bills 


| In a series of votes that were not even 
; dose last week. House Republicans detiv- 
J-ercd on their promise to rewrite parts or 
. the crime bill passed last year over their 
1 objection. With help from Democrats, 

* five of eight promises were redeemed. Of 
those that remain, a measure to replace 

i targeted aid to states with block grants 
i wiu be on the floor this week. Two other 

* bolls relating to firearms — one would 
i repeal gun control provisions enacted last 
", year and the other would make it a feder- 
c al offense to use a firearm in the commis- 
’ sion of a crime — have been held for 
; action late in the spring. 

Some of the bills passed last week wQ] 
have little opposition in the Senate. Few 
would object to requiring offenders to 
pay restitution to victims. No one is likely 
to stead in the way of accelerating depor- 
tation proceedings for criminal aliens. 
And the prison construction bill, with its 
requirement that violent offenders serve 
' at least 85 percent of their sentences, will 
probably be accepted by a large majority. 

Unfortunately, the remaining two bills, 
which pose real threats to constitutional- 
ly protected rights, also have consider- 
able support But they should be resisted. 
It is simply wrong to create a broad 
loophole in the exclusionary role, which 
keeps illegally obtained evidence out of 
court The House bill would allow evi- 
dence gathered in warrantless searches to 
be used so long as police had been acting 
in good faith when they conducted a 
search. The Fourth Amendment on Qlegal 
search and seizure was not written to cre- 
ate a technical barrier to the conviction of 


criminals. It was drafted by the founders 
to protect ordinary citizens from the arbi- 
trary invasion of their homes and papers 
by agents of the government. The exclu- 
sionary rule provides teeth to this prohi- 
bition, and it should be preserved 

So should all the protections implicit in 
the right of habeas corpus, which allows 
federal court review of state convictions to 
ensure due process. It is far less important 
to speed up the imposition of death penal- 
ties — the objective of this bQl — than to 
prevent unjust executions. The search and 
habeas corpus bills are major mistakes and 
should be rejected by the Senate. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 

Other Comment 

A Phony War Against Islam 

The Islamic world includes dozens of 
different peoples and states, ranging from 
the pro- Western Saudi fundamentalists to 
the pro-Western Turkish secularists to the 
anti-Western regime of Saddam Hussein 
— which is not fundamentalist at all. With 
its Sunnis and Shiites, Chechens and Indo- 
nesians, Bosnians and Palestinians, the 
different states and peoples of the Islamic 
world are impossible to classify. 

The invention of a monolithic threat, 
where none exists, will not reunify the 
Western alliance. The Western world 
cannot conduct crusades against giants 
when giants have ceased to exist. 

— Anne Applebaum. deputy editor of The 
Spectator, in The Daily Telegraph. 
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A Bill to Maim American Foreign Policy 


W ASHINGTON — This week Congress 
is to consider legislation that would 
undermine this and every future president’s 
ability to safeguard America’s security and 
jto command our armed forces. 

The measure is deeply flawed. It is called 
the National Security Revitalization Act, but 
it would endanger national security. We are 
committed to working with Congress in a 
bipartisan fashion. But if this measure is 
passed in its current form, we have told the 
president we will recommend that he veto it. 

The bill’s first flaw is that it would return 
the United States to a crash-schedule de- 
ployment of a national missile defense, de- 
signed to protect the country from missile 
attacks. That deployment is not justified by 
any existing threat to our nation’s security. 


By mobilizing the support of 


our 


resources through alliances and 
institutions, tee can achieve 


all the risks, or American 
taxpayers to pay all the bills. 


and it would divert billions of scarce defense 
dollars and other resources from more 
pressing needs, particularly in the area of 
theater missile defense. 

We are building effective theater defense 
systems; they mil protect American forces 
abroad, and the ports and airfields they use, 
from Scud-like missiles in the hands of 
rogue states like North Korea, Iraq and 
Iran. The continental United States does 
not now face a ballistic missile attack from 
these states. But we are not complacent We 
are conducting a broad research and devel- 
opment program that win, in a few years, be 
able to deploy a national missile defense 
system whenever a threat emerges. 

Second, the bill unilaterally and prema- 
turely designates certain European states 


By 'Warren Christopher 
and William J. Perry 

The writers are the U.S. secretary of state 
and the secretary of defense. 

for NATO membership. The Atlantic alli- 
ance should and will expand. NATO ex- 
pansion will strengthen stability in Europe 
for members and nonmembers alike. But 
new members must be ready to undertake 
the obligations of membership, just as we 
and oar allies must be ready to extend our 
solemn commitments to them. 

Our present steady and deliberate ap- 
proach to NATO expansion is intended to 
ensure that each potential member is judged 
individually, according to its capacity to 
contribute to NATO’s goals. Thai approach 
gives every new European democracy a 
strong incentive to consolidate reform. 

But if we arbitrarily lock in advantages 
now for some countries, we risk discourag- 
ing reformers in countries not named and 
fostering complacency in countries which 
are. Indeed, the dffect of the measure before 
Congress could be instability in the very 
region whose security we seek to bolster. 

Third, the bill would effectively abrogate 
our treaty obligation to pay our share of the 
cost of United Nations peacekeeping opera- 
tions that we have supported in the Security 
Council. The bill would require us to reduce 
our peacekeeping dues dollar for dollar by 
the cost of operations we conduct voluntari- 
ly in s up port of U.S. interests. These opera- 
tions deter aggressors, isolate pariah states 
and support Humani tarian relief in places 
like Bosnia and Iraq. 

If we deduct the cost of our voluntary 
actions agains t our UN dues, it would can- 
cel our entire peacekeeping payment Other 
nations — Japan and our NATO allies — 
would surely follow, and UN peacekeeping 
would end. Undo- current circumstances, it 
would end UN peacekeeping overnight. 

That would eliminate peacekeepers al- 
ready stationed at important flash points 
like the Golan Heights on the Israel-Syria 
border, where UN forces support progress 
in the Middle East peace process, ft would 
pull UN forces from the Iraq-Kuwait bor- 
der, from Cyprus and from the framer Yu- 
goslav republic of Macedonia. 


In short, this bill would eliminate an ef- 
fective tod for burden sharing that every 
president from Harry Tinman to George 
Bush has used to advance American inter- 
ests. It would leave the president with an 
unacceptable option whenever an emergen- 
cy arose: act alone or do nothing. 

Hie measure would also impose unnec- 
essary, unsound, and unconstitutional re- 
strictions on the president’s authority to 
place our troops under the operational 
control of another country — even a 
NATO aBy — for UN operations. 

Our forces always remain under the com- 
mand authority df the president, and we 
already apply the most rigorous standards 
when we pass even the most limited respon- 
sibility to a competent foreign commander. 
But the commander- in-chief must retain the 
flexibility to place troops temporarily under 
the operational control of officers of anoth- 
er nation when it serves our interests, as we 
did so effectively in Operation Desert Storm 
and in most other conflicts since the 'Revo- 
lution. By restricting that flexibility, the bill 
would undercut our ability to get the inter- 
national community to respond to threats. 

Effective American leadership abroad 
requires that the United States back its 
diplomacy with the credible threat of 
force. When our vital interests are at stake, 
we must be prepared to act alone. And in 
fact, our willingness to do so is often the 
key to effectivejoint action. By mobilizing 
the su pport of other nations and leveraging 
our resources through alliances and insti- 
tutions, we can achieve important objec- 
tives without asking American soldiers to 
bear ail the risks, or American taxpayers to 
pay all the bills. That is a sensible bargain 
that the American people support. 

This administration has worked hard to 
improve our consultation with Congress on 
every issue raised by the National Security 
Revitalization Act Butin each case, what is 
at stake is fundamental: the authority of our 
president to protect the national security 
and to use every effective option to advance 
the interests of the United States. 

In its present form, the bdl unwisely and 
unconstitutionally deprives the president of 
the flexibility he needs to make the right 
choices for our nation's security. 

The Ne w York Timex. 


Look at What the Others Spend for Peacekeeping 


N EW HAVEN, Connecticut 
— Hie House Republi- 
cans’ new peacekeeping bill is 
poorly reasoned legislation. 
Former Secretary of State 
James Baker, Secretary of De- 
fense William Perry and Am- 
bassador Madeleine Albright 
have warned that congressional 
micro-management of defense 
operations will hobble prompt 
responses to threats abroad. 

Among the bill's d raconian 
features Is the rule that the Unit- 
ed States must deduct from its 
annual United Nations peace- 
keeping assessment any other 
costs incurred in direct or indi- 
rect support of UN efforts. 

This would zero out the UJ3. 
assessment, and throw into cha- 
os existing peacekeeping opera- 
tions — including the efforts in 
Angola (important to many con- 
servatives concerned to protect 
the anti-Marxist forces of Jonas 
Savimbi) and in Kashmir (buff- 
ering the conflict between two 
nuclear powers), as well as the 
continued monitoring of the 
Iraq-Kuwait border. 

It would require the shut- 
down of peacekeeping and ob- 
servers in Cyprus (with possible 
conflict between two NATO al- 
lies), Rwanda and Georgia. 

Worse, the offset provision is 
based on a palpably false factu- 
al assumption that the United 
States is contributing dispropor- 
tionately to the United Nations 
in voluntary contributions. In 
fact, other countries, including 
America’s major allies and 
friends, also voluntarily under- 
write unreimbursable expenses 


By Ruth Wedgwood 


far in excess of their formal UN 
assessments for peacekeeping. 

Although the United Nations 
has not systematically collected 
tins information (nor has Con- 
gress), a telephone survey of 
several UN troop-contributing 
countries reveals the following 
striking examples. 

Britain, in fiscal years 1992 
and 1993, contributed 5184 mil- 
lion in formal peacekeeping as- 

sessmenis to the United Na- 
tions. Ambassador David Han- 
nay reports that Britain, by a 
conservative estimate, volun- 
tarily bore unreimbursed addi- 
tional costs of $741.5 million. 

These costs were involved in 
mustering troops in Bosnia, 
taking part in Operations Deny 
Flight, Sharp Guard and Grap- 
ple, monitoring the border be- 
tween Bosnia and Serbia, air- 
lifting in Somalia, and other 
operations. John Major's Brit- 
ain has not demanded that Brit- 
ish assessments be canceled be- 
cause of these costs. 

Canada notes that its formal 
assessment for peacekeeping is 
$90 to $100 milli on. Canadians 
have contributed an additional 
$500 million in incremental 
costs to support 2,800 peace- 
keeping troops in United Na- 
tions operations abroad. Cana- 
da’s defense minister remarked 
during a visit to Washington on 
Feb. 1 that the House’s offset 
proposal would “cripple" the 
United Nations. 

Sweden’s assessed contribu- 
tion for peacekeeping was $1 5.6 


million in fiscal year 1994. The 
Swedes paid an additional 
$122.4 milli on to support I 323 
peacekeeping troops and ob- 
servers in Bosnia, Jerusalem, 
Kashmir, the Iraq-Kuwait bor- 
der area, Angola and Georgia. 

Norway will have an assess- 
ment of $23 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. And Norwe- 
gians will contribute an 
additional $140 million in un- 
reimbursed incremental ex- 
penses to pay for training, 
equipment and supplemental 
troop salaries. 

This is strictly for peacekeep- 
ing, and does not include the 
disproportionately large Nor- 
dic financial contribution to 
UN development work. 

Argentina is assessed $43 
million for its share of the UN 
peacekeeping budget Ambassa- 
dor Emilm Cardenas notes that 
Argentina has incurred an addi- 
tional $60 million in unreim- 
bursed incremental costs to 
support its peacekeepers in 
Mozambique, Cyprus, Croatia, 
Western Sahara, Lebanon, An- 
gola and the Iraq-Kuwait bor- 
der area. This includes the extra 
costy of mobilizing troops and 
maintaining them abroad, and 
the incremental costs of equip- 
ment such as fast boats to inter- 
cept the smuggling of destabiliz- 
ing weapons into Angola. 

In other words, peace opera- 
tions at the United Nations are 
funded by a complex combina- 
tion of mandatory assessments 
and voluntary contributions 


from the member countries. If 
the United States unilaterally 
withholds its assessments, it will 
bankrupt the system. 

The House bill’s hastily draft- 
ed terms provide no waiver or 
escape clauses for peacekeeping 
under Chapter 6 of the UN Char- 
ter. even where the United States 
would have engaged in the opera- 
tion unilaterally if necessary. 

The sensible way to address 
in-kind contributions is by 
building a consensus among 
key states on how td ' count 
them, and how to credit them. 
One has to be careful with the 
idea, since there is always po- 
tential for creative accounting 
to shift national defense costs 
onto a multilateral budget 

The Contract with America 
seen by the electorate before the 
Novembc*. elections asked sim- 
ply and plainly for “restoration 
of the essential party of our na- 
tional security funding.” One es- 
sential part of security funding 
is adequate support for peace 
operations with allies to prevent 
the emergence of local hege- 
mons and to block regional de- 
stabilization. 

The cutoff of UN funding 
rovided in the House bill, if 
enacted into law, will destabilize 
a baker’s dozen of conflict areas. 
The Contract with America does 
not require this misadventure. 

The writer, a senior fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Relations 
and professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, contributed 
this comment to the International 
Herald Tribune. 


The Clinton Camp Prepares a Counterpunch Strategy 


W ASHINGTON — When 
three speech writers quit in 
disgust, unable to get access to 
or direction from the top man in 
the White House; 

When the president is rightly 
treated as irrelevant after submit- 
ting a weak-kneed, puni-and-pray 
budget that helplessly runs up an- 
other trillion dollars in debt: 

When his staff has to explain 
that his bonehead play to end the 
baseball strike faded at night and 

r Whoever gets to the 
middle first, and holds 
it, is the winner.’ 

not daring working hours — then 
a good case can be made that we 
are witnessing the disintegration 
of this presidency. 

But it's too soon to write Bill 
Clinton off as a half-term presi- 
dent To get an inkling of any 
styategy, grand or petit, to resus- 
citate the Clinton political for- 
tunes, I went to the White House 
to see George Stephan opoulos, 
his loyal aide, who turned 34 
years old that day. As a sign of his 
maturing humility, we dined in 
the “B” Mess. 

“From now on. you're going 
to see the Liberated Clinton,” 
George said, determinedly opti- 
mistic. “We’ve got a good ham - 
merin the Republican Contract.” 

But didn't Mr. Clinton's no- 
tion of campaigning as a liberal 
against Newt Gingrich’s Con- 
tract With America nationalize 
the local elections and backfire 
in the *94 campaign? His reply: 


By William S afire 

A flawed campaign strategy is 
lonc- 


not necessarily a flawed long- 
term strategy.’ 

From his responses, and from 
other Clinton well-wishers less in- 
clined to talk on the record, a 
pastiche of plans and hopes and 
guesses emerges that can gener- 
ously be labeled the Clinton 
Comeback Strategy: 

1. Concentrate on espousing 
“responsible” middle-class tax 
cuts that do not increase the def- 
icit, and boast of “cutting the 
deficit as a percentage of GDP.'* 
Negotiate tolerable welfare re- 
form, some health fixes, and al 
year's end come up with one hot 
new Topic X. 

2. Do the gutsy “unpopular 
thing” by resisting the anti-gov- 
ernment Lhnist; use ihe veto, as in 
defending the popular portions of 
the crime bid. rat the conserva- 
tive disentitlement brigade as 
“weak on work, lough on kids.” 
and use Republican majority ex- 
cesses as a foil. 

3. Press foreign economic poli- 
cy to generate jobs; although stu- 
pefyingly dull and unpopular, it 
shows leadership, as in the Mexi- 
can bailout, and drives a wedge 
between Republican internation- 
alists and isolationists. 

4. Exploit the new majority’s 
mistakes: for example, tie Re- 
publican regulatory reform to 
fat-cat contributors, undermin- 
ing Republican populist appeal. 

This is the politics of centrist 
count erpunchin g. George makes 
no bones about it; “Whoever gets 
to the middle first, and holds it, is 
the winner." 


No wonder speech writers like 
libera] David Kusnet took flight 
(literary agents take note). Clin- 
tonites who experienced the an- 
gry voter reaction to their lurch to 
the left now pray that the Repub- 
licans will veer far to the right. 

Arguments supporting coun- 
terpunch strategy: 

1. In Mr. Clinton’s first two 
years, necessary compromises 
hurt his profile as a leader, but 
next year the media focus will be 
more on presidential effort than 
on legislative results. 

2. He will not be responsible 
Tor every act of Congress, can 
sharpshoot al failures and — 
most important — lay blame for 
any economic downturn on Re- 
publicans. 

3. The Republican candidates 
must hit the campaign trail early 
in ’95, while Mr. Clinton can 
seem to wait a year, making their 
actions look politically motivated 
and his look presidential. 

4. The nature of popularity's 
pendulum is to swing. “Six months 
ago. Bob Dole was Darth Vader 
and now he’s Mr. Rogers.” says 
George, answering (hose who 
think Mr. Clinton’s problems will 
get worse before they get worst. 

Ctimonites used to pretend that 
they most feared Dan Quayle, in 
the hope of encouraging a nomi- 
nation triumph of the far right. In 
reality, most worry most about 
California Governor Pete Wilson, 
because “that puls the mother 
lode in periL" but doubt that he’U 
be chosen. They see the new, ge- 
nial Dole as a problem; Pnil 
Gramm less so; Lamar Alexander 


more so. Newt Gingrich? “We 
should be so lucky." 

The idea is to present Bill Clin- 
ton in 1996 as possessing the en- 
ergy of youth combined with the 
experience of the presidency — 
“the safe choice." 

Sounds bizarre; ignores the 
looming Whitewater and Tyson 
investigations; precludes more 
staff appointment foul-ups or a 
Mexican standoff: relies on a 
third party splitting the Republi- 
can vote. But no old Nixon hand 
will say they never come back. 

77ir New York Times. 


Religions 
Lose Their 
Moral Edge 

By William Raspberry 

W ashington — if you are 
a basketball fan, you have 


0VVU * ■■■ — “ 

shoot the out 

he does play t- — ^ „ . 

sists in bringing the ball to chest 
level before going up for a shot. 

Such a player wastes his natu- 
ral advantage. The tall man who 
brings the ball down to his chest 
becomes, in effect, no taller than 
the much shorter guard who may 
emaHc the ball out df his hands. 
This sort of player, coaches say, is 
a big man “playing smalt” 

I thought of this advantage- 
wasting giant recently when I had 
occasion to speak to a church 
group in Mississippi- Why? Be- 
cause it aptly describes the church 
in America: endlessly involved in 
things that other agencies might 
do just as well but neglecting the 
position it is uniquely qualified to 
hold: the moral cen t e r . 

The point is not to criticize 
chinches that run nursery schools 
or tutorial programs or bousing 
developments but to caution them 
that their more important work is 
the inculcation of moral values — 
not to talk them out of feeding the 
hungry or housing the homeless 
but to remind them of their unique 
standing to reclaim them. 

This must seem a strange mes- 
sage from a not particularly ^ reli- 
gious writer. Inn I am increasingly 
struck fay two phenomena. The 
first is the growing sense that 1 ?' 
America’s major failings are not 
political or economic but moral 
The second is the discover/ that 
the most successful soda! pro* 
grams are those that are driven, 
even if only tacitly, by moral 
or religious values. 

Evidence of the first phenome- 
non is available at the neighbor- 


hood bookstore, where 
Bennett's “Book of Virtues” and 
James Q. Wilson’s “The Moral 
Sense” have been joined by Ger- 
trude Htmmelfarto’s “The De- 
Moralization of Society 
What these books have in com- 
mon is the notion that cure fra 
what ails America must, in signif- 
icant measure, be spiritual — or 
at die very leak, moral 
The second phenomenon 
seems too obvious to miss: Those 
programs that help people to 
change their lives (as opposed to 
merely feeding their, physical 
hunger) are the programs with 
strong dctbratyra^.1smi?h^ 
Often, this spiritual side is 'Ob- 
scured by “technique” or“ph3os- 
ophy " as in cases ranging from 
Afrocratric classrooms to 12-step 
recovery programs. Sometimes it 
is so expressly religious that gov- 
ernment ftmdets milk away. 

But the church does not have to 
walk away. Government worries, 
of necessity, about the constitu- 
tional issues involved in the pub- 
lic funding erf spiritual-based pro- 
grams. But the U.S. Constitution 
anticipates that the church will be 
involved in such programs. And 
still the church persists in playing 
away from its strength — its po- 
tential for spiritual regeneration. 

Marvin Olasky, the University 
of Texas jounikisin professor, 
says he recently spent a few nights 
as a “homeless” person rat the 
streets of Washington. Every shel- 
ter he visited plied him with as 
many sandwiches and soft drinks 
as he wanted, he told me. Bui 
nobody asked him the first ques- 
tion about how be became bra no- 
less or what he thought might help 
him toward independent living. 

Doesn’t the neglect of the spiri- 
tual bdp explain the persistence 
not just of homelessness but of 
teen pregnancy, substance abuse, 
school failure and all the other 
problems we tend to see as stem- 
ming primarily from bad econom- 
ics or racism? Shouldn't organized 
religion take the lead in doing 
what the rest of us fear to try? 

“We have been looking for 
cures in all the wrong places,” 
says Robert Woodson, head of 
the National Center for Neigh- 
borhood Enterprise (and a lay- 
man). “We don’t have a crisis in 
recreation or social services or 
consumer capacity. Certainly our 
children need these things, and 
need jobs too. But these things 
have no redemptive quality, and 
what our young people need 
above all is to be redeemed." 
Washington Post Writers Group. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: China Surrenders 

WEl-HAI-WEI — Admiral Ting 
has surrendered. Yesterday and 
to-day a heavy cannonade was 
directed against the remaining 
Chinese ships and island forts 
both from the Japanese fleets and 
the shore batteries. This after- 
noon [Feb. 12J while the Japanese 
warships were hard at work a 
white flag was seen by the watch- 
ers on shore flying first from the 
nearest Chinese gunboat and 
then from the others. 

1920: 'Signals to Mars' 

NEW YORK — Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, commenting on the state- 
ment of Marconi that untraced 
wireless calls might come from 
Mars, stated that such a thing is 
possible. “Existing machinery is 
able to send signals to Mars," 
said Mr. Edison. “The question 
is, have the brings there instru- 


ments delicate enough to hear us? 
They say that Martians are as far 
ahead of humans as we are 
of chimpanzees. If that is true 
they must have such apparatus." 

1945: Gestapo Warned 

NEW Y ORK — P unishmen t not 
only of Nazi leaders but of Gesta- 
po officers who were directly in- 
volved in crimes against religious 
and national minorities was 
for last night [Feb. 12] by Herbert 
C. Pell, former U.S. representative 
on the UN War Crimes Commis- 
sion. at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Jewish conference. “It will 
not do to hang the leaders, then 
pat the smaller men in the Gesta- 
po on the back and tell them not 
to do it again. We ask for justice, 
not revenge.” said Mr. Pell. “At 
least 10 million people died indi- 
rectly as a result of the war. Is it 
too much to ask that one man 
should hang for ten murders?" 
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Orphanages? But We Can’t 
Even Get Day Care Right 




By Ellen Goodman 

BOSTON — When ihe talk of the poor, and, a 
tnn * s turned to orphanages for Yale says, 
non-orphans, | confess that a small, poor — brt 
cartoon-like light bulb went on over ground, unc 
my head. Here was an idea with This stud 
great potential. relate the c 

j ^ we were going to take the chil- quality and i 
dren of poor mothers and raise actually fare 
than in group homes or centers, of Barbara 
why not start modestly and cheap- Care Actioi 
ly. Why not start with part-time ones that ha 
orphanages? Why not keep them ter." This ct 
open during working hours? We vious. But 1 
could call it day care. rarely spelle 

After all, the folks who Favor In fact, th 
24-hour care would certainly favor cost the pa 
eight- or 10-bour care. Anyone who money cam 
likes Boys Town would like Pre- sources like 
school Towns. funds and o 

I know, I know, they might see enceinthep 
through my ploy. It will be hard to good care wi 
get ft child care subcontract into the But when th 
Contract With America. For rea- had to live 


In the Information Age, 
A New Set of Have-Nots 


OticagbTnfeuns- 




poor, and, as Sharon Lynn Kagan of 
Yale says, “When I say poor. J mean 
poor — broken glass on the play- 
ground, unchanged diapers." 

This study is one of the first to 
relate the cost of day care to the 
quality and the outcome — bow kids 
actually fare. It shows, in the words 
of Barbara Reisman of the Child 
Care Action Campaign, that u the 
ones that have more money do bet- 
ter." This conclusion may seem ob- 
vious. Bui Ms. Reisman says it is 
rarefy spelled out this clearly. 

In fact, the belter centers did not 
cost the parents more. The extra 
money came to the centers from 
sources like block grants, private 
funds and corporations. The differ- 
ence in the price tag of mediocre and 
good care was as little as 10 percent 
But when they had the dollars, and 
had to live up to state standards. 


By Nicholas Negroponte 


considered a tired old liberal idea 
while orphanages are a bright new 
conservative idea. 

Still, the whole argument about 
poverty and work, welfare and work- 
rare, hangs on a familiar question: 
'Who will take care of the children? 

For decades now, many on the 
political right have believed (hat 
mothers with small children should 
not work outside the home, but that 
welfare mothers should get a job. 
Meanwhile, many on the political 
left have defended working mothers 
but have been uneasy pushing poor 
women into their ranks. 

Today, at the ideological core 
of this debate are tbc families, strug- 
gling and juggling with work and 
kids, who have concluded that if 
they can doit, so can welfare moth- 
ers. More to the point, if they have 
to do it, so should welfare mothers. 

Into this emotional and heated 
debate now comes a new and critical 
study of the quality of child care. A 
team of psychologists and econo- 
mists from four universities — Yale, 

. the University of California at Los 
' Angeles, and the universities of 
Denver and North Carolina — ex- 
amined 400 child care colters and 
tested children in four stales. 

. They came to the depressing but 
not surprising conclusion that the 
vast majority of children in these 
. centers were getting care that was 
“mediocre in quality, sufficiently 
.poor to interfere with children's 
emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment." Only one in seven centers 
| provided both the security and the 
1 stimulation worthy of a high rating. 

*. The youngest of the. children fare 
' Wpqst. ^boct AO. percent of the 
infaiitaiui toddler rooms were rated 




matter — in the quality, quantity 
and constancy of staff. 

Perhaps the most startling finding 
in the study is about parents, the 
buyers in the child-care market 
While the researchers said most care 
was mediocre or poor, 90 percent of 
the parents said their child care was 
good The parents' views may be a 
form of myopia brought on by guilt 
How could I leave my kid at a place 1 
didn't think was good? Or it could be 
inexperience. How many parents 
have seen the kind of centers that are 
the norm in France or Japan? 

However you lord; at it, this is a 
case of low consumer expectations. 
And a market that meets them. 

For too long, child care has been 
tangled up in arguments about wom- 
en's roles, not chfldren's lives. Mid- 
dle-class mothers fell that any criti- 
cism of day care was really criticism 
of them. Lower income and. especial- 
ly, angle mothers, were forced to be 
gntieftil for any chBd care at all 

Now we may have a wave of wel- 
fare mothers searching for places in 
an underfinanced system threatened 
even further by cots in block grants. 
In this environment, Ms. Kagan of 
Yale says that parents have to be- 
come sawier and more demanding 
consumers. Those who care about kid 
stuff have to be sawier citizens. 

The question is not just who will 
take care of lads, but now they will 
be taken care of. 

Have you heard thenramises from 
the orphanage fans? They insist that 
these will not be Dickensian ware- 
houses but warm, nurturing, high- 
quality group settings. Well, OJC 
Let’s give them, a try. How about 
dmri. to dusli. Monday ip. Friday. , 
0 The Boston Giobe Newspaper Company. 


/CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
— When Newt Gingrich spoke 
of buying laptop computers for 
needy Americans, critics promptly 
dismissed the idea as silly. 

But it is not silly at alL 

It raises a question that does not 
seem to have occurred to those who 
brushed aside his suggestion as a 
case of offering cake to the starv- 

MEANWHILE 

ing: Just who are the needy? Who 
are the have-nots? 

Most Americans over 30, rich or 
poor, have been (eft out of the digi- 
tal world. Even though 35 percent 
of households have at least one 
personal computer, and home com- 
puters will represent 70 percent of 
PC sales this year, adults tend to 
use them for such specific purposes 
as word processing, simple ac- 
counting and business applications 
that allow them to work at borne. 

Children, on the other hand, use 
them for everything from home- 
work to games to dating. Plenty of 
adult Americans are computer-illit- 
erate. Fewer and fewer 10-year- 
olds are. None are, if you count 
Nintendo and Sega — as I do. 

Two forces are working at once. 
Parents feel obligated to prepare 
their children by buying them a 
home computer, just as my parents 
felt obligated to buy an encyclope- 
dia. This includes 30 percent of 


households with children and less 
chan $30,000 of annual income. 
Children, meanwhile, find that com- 
puters are at that wonderful inter- 
section of playing and learning and 
that they can take over and control 
the digital world without parental 
intervention. It can be their own 
medium, sot someone else’s. 

Together, these two forces 
helped push the sales of personal 
computers ahead of televisions for 
the first tune last year. By the year 
2000 1 believe that as many homes 
will have a computer as have a 
television. In fact, many Americans 
will be watching television in 
the upper-right-band corner of 
their PC screens. 

Who are these people? They are 
the post-MTV generation, who are 
finding that there is more enter- 
tainment on the Internet than all 
the “networks” combined. 

They meet, play and even get 
married in cyberspace, a land that 
has no material bounds or geo- 
graphic limits. The boy next door 
may be 10,000 miles away. 

Weightless, sizeless, colorless 
hits, those Is and 0s that travel at 
the speed of light, are the DN A of a 
wired society of on-line people. 
And the rates who know how to 
navigate it — the digerati — are, for 
the most part, the young. 

Conversely, many affluent and 
middle-aged Americans are sud- 
denly have-nots. Paradoxically, the 


elderly, especially widows and wid- 
owers, are turning to computers 
and on-line communities. 

Senioroet(at)aoLcom is growing 
at almost 10 percent a month. 

The digital revolution, blind 
to wealth, has left many powerful 
people behind — and, increasing- 
ly, nations too. 

Consider two countries with 
roughly the same population, Ger- 
many and Mexico. More than half 
of ail Germans are over 40. More 
than half of all Mexicans are under 
20. Which country is in a position 
to benefit more from the digital 
revolution in a world where a com- 


puter will cost less than a bicycle 
by the year 2000? 

As developing nations install new 
telecommunications systems, they 
will leapfrog over First World coun- 
tries with older ones. Already, Thai- 
land has more cellular telephones 
per capita than the United States. 

The combination of starting 
from scratch and having a young 
population can be a major asset. 

Back in the United States, the 
average age of an Internet user is 23 
and rapidly dropping. In the digital 
era, these people are the haves. 

The have-nots — the digitally 
homeless, the truly needy — are the 


large number of older, middle-class 
Americans, often highly educated, 
who couldn’t tell a CD-ROM from 
the World Wide Web. 

If you are in this group, and if you 
have a child or a grandchild be- 
tween, say, 20 and 15, ask him or her 
to help you get started. 

That's how I do it. We have a lot 
to learn from the young. 

The writer, founder and director of 
the Medio Laboratory at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, isau- 
thorqf“Being Digital,” about the com- 
ing information age. He contributed 
this comment to The New York Times. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A NATO of Consensus 

Regarding “ Political Pressure 
Grows to Enlarge Membership ** 
(Feb. 10) by Steven Erlanger: 

The reporter attributes to an "offi- 
cial" (with the impheatioo that it was 
a NATO staff member) the words, 
"We don't need any more Frances, 
Spains, Greeces or Turkeys." 

Such sentiments are in complete 
contradiction to the alliance’s views 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor " and contain the writer's si- 
gnature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and tut subject 
to editing We cannot be responsible 
foe the return, of unsolicited nut-.' 
tmscripts. . • 


and policies. The aforementioned 
countries are full members of the 
alliance, and their contribution to 
tbc genera] security and stability 
of Europe is most valuable. 

The North Atlantic alliance is 
built on consensus and solidarity 
among its members: Statements 
such as the one mentioned above 
neither reflect reality nor the think- 
mg of the International Staff or any 
member nation in the alliance. 

J. P. SHEA. 

NATO Spokesman. 

Brussels. 

Heads Back in the Sand 

Regarding "Bosnia, Grozny, Beit 
Lid: And They Say It'S Never Hap- 
pen Again?” (Opinion, Jan. 28) 
by WUSmnPfaff; 

\ ..falls column on the 50th anni- 


versary of the liberation of Ausch- 
witz, Mr. Pfaff lists three contempo- 
rary instances of man's inhumanity 
to man: Bosnia, Chechnya and the 
recent terrorist bombings m Israel. 
He writes, "It seems worth talking 
about these things together because 
to do so emphasizes how insecure 
our world actually is." 

The historians Will and Ariel 
Durant showed us in their 1968 
book “The Lessons of History," 
that of 3,421 years of recorded hu- 
man history, only 268 had seen no 
war. We also know that those who 
fail to learn the lessons of history 
are doomed to repeat them. 

Unfortunately, the grand over- 
riding truth that we learn from his- 
tory is that mankind refuses to 
leant from history. 

. After eadt war, the masses as well 
as the political and intellectual lead- 


ers quickly don their ostrich cos- 
tumes, stick their collective heads in 
the sand, and give in once again to 
the fantasy that peace is the norm 
and war a temporary aberration. 

Mr. Pfaff says that “geaoddal 
war is back." No, Mr. Pfaff, it is not 
back. It never left. 

JEFF COBB. 

Frankfort. 

For All Who Serve 

Regarding " Sprawling, Metasta- 
sizing Undisciplined, Approaching 
Self -Parody " (Opinion, Jan. 30) 
by George F. Will: 

Mr. WiD complains (a bad habit 
of his) that participants in Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton's Ameri corps 
program cannot be considered vol- 
unteers because they receive sti- 
pends (in the form of wages arid 


tuition reimbursement) from the' 
federal government 

I wonder if Mr. Will would apply 
the same criticism to the volunteer 
army, wlrich has been “paying off" 
members of the aimed forces since 
the end of Wodd War n (through the 
GJ. Ml). Shouldn’t these men and 
women be expected to serve from a 
sense of pure patriotism, just as Mf. 
Wffl expects Americoips volunteers 
to work for free, out of dedication 
to coannnnity service? 

Both in Americoips and in the 
armed services, some of America's 
finest youth are pasting up the op- 
portunity to wodt in the pnvate sec- 
tor so that they can serve and 
strengthen their country. The com- 
pensation these volunteers receive is 
justified and more than deserved,^' 
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Leonard Says It With Flowers 


By Suzy Menkes 

Iniimaiitmd Hera/d Tribune 


P ARIS — His heart is in flowers. 
His art is in flowers. And no, we 
are not talking about St_ Valen- 
tine, but the man behind Leonard 
— the French fashion bouse that has blos- 
somed across the globe. 

Daniel Tribouillard, Leonard's presi- 
; dent, is in his airy Paris studio. Outside are 
■ gray slate roofs; inside, a hothouse of flow- 
; ; ers created in delicate brushstrokes. Here; 

balls of fluffy, pink peonies; there, vivid 
: anemones; and, of course, the luxuriant 
orchids that are Leonard's signature. 

There are orchids in pallid colors with 
attenuated petals and sinuous leaves, or 
; exotic blooms colored purple, lagoon blue 
and jungle green against a midnight-blue 
ground. And always with a border (anoth- 
er Leonard motif) framing the central pat- 
tern like a picture. 

TribouiLard was 23 years old when Jac- 
ques Leonard appointed him designer and 
company director in 1958. Last month, he 
turned 60 and beads an empire of printed 
scarves, ties, men's and women's clothing 
and accessories, porcelain and homewares 
that grossed 500 mini on French francs 
(about S95 million) in 1994 — 65 percent 
in Asia where Tribouillard is a fashion 
emperor. 

“I am a businessman with taste — a 
couturier with a sense of marketing." he 
says to explain a fashion life divided be- 
tween management, promotion and super- 
salesmanship — and Leonard's creative 
studio. 

There seven artists, using Tribouillard’ s 
ideas or images from books, spend up to a 
month on painstaking hand-painted de- 
signs in watered or, mostly floral. Even 
patterns of shells, Easter eggs, hearts, dice 
or playing cards always incorporate flow- 
ers, which, Tribouillard says, “Leonar- 
dizes" the print. But he is concerned for 
the future of this precise handwork. 

“We have to- train them — they don’t 
teach this kind of work in art schools — 
they just do free drawing," he claims. “You 
have to be young to see clearly. But l fear 
in tbe next 20 years we wit! find no young 
illustrators. Already, they all want to work 
with computers. But we are artisans and 
artists." 


At least there are the magnificent ar- 
chives to draw from. In the basement, below 
the glossy Baris boutique, is a quarter centu- 
ry of artworks — in aQ the different color 
options and with a sample of the finished 
fabric. That is created in Lyon using 25 
different colors — something only Leonard 
and Hermes still do, Tribouillard says. Oth- 
er prints are done in Italy, in Cano, or by 
the silk manufacturer Antonio Ratti. Leon- 
ard’s business partner since 1987. 

It is easy to see why the Japanese love 
Leonard’s prints so much that they invited 
Tribouillard in 1984 to create a kimono 
collection — the first Western designer so 
honored. 

There is something quin lessen lialiy Ori- 
ental about Leonard’s flowers: their deli- 
cacy, their exoticism, their lush colors and 
the graphic way the flora is spread out as if 
blowing across an empty landscape. Even 
cottage flowers — dog roses and meadow 
cornflowers — stand out vividly in intense 
colors. Fruit is larger than life with succu- 
lent grapes and fleshy peaches. 

’HY flowers? What started as a 
marriage of convenience 
turned into a love affair. In the 
early 1960s, Tribouillard knew 
nothing about horticulture — -he just picked 
flowers in contrast to the designs of Emilio 
Pucci, Italy’s maestro of printed fabrics. 

“Pucci was always a competitor and I 
did flowers because he did geometries — 
he marked my life," says Tribouillard. who 
now boasts a flower-covered Paris roof 
terrace and greenhouses full of rare or- 
chids at his country home. 

Leonard also used Pucci's favorite silk 
jersey, making first fully fashioned knits, 
then the feather light, easy-io-pack dresses 
that were born of the jet age. In Asia 
especially, the dresses with their graceful 
drapes and elegant border prints are still 
the most prized designs. Although Leon- 
ard has developed his fashion range to 
include cheery sportswear and fancier eve- 
ning clothes, they do not always reveal the 
same imagination, originality or even the 
sure hand of the prints themselves. 

Hearts and roses are the theme of the 
current collection — along with the animal 
prints that Leonard originally invented for 
Dior in 1959. That means shiny vinyl 


Wi 


mixed with printed cotton for bright sum- 
mer separates, and cabbage roses on sheer 
chiffon skirts or slinky silk jersey dresses 
with a bantam-weight of 45 grams. 

“We always start from the fabrics and 
then look for a silhouette, while our fash- 
ion colleagues start with an idea and then 
look for tbe fabric," Tribouillard says. 
“And others might wait to follow a trend 
but we can’t wait. We are obliged to antici- 
pate colors, because we don't just buy six 
meters of fabric, and mistak e s would be 
big ones.” 

After a focus on pale and faded colors, 
when even Leonard offered tawny butter- 
flies fluttering over old-gold chrysanthe- 
mums, Tribouillard says that for 1996 he 
feels for “bright pastels." In a mono- 
chrome and minimal ist fashion era, the 
fashion swing against patten has recently 
made Leonard a tough sell in Manhattan 
stores. But Tribouillard believes that there 
is a change in the fashion cycle and has 
active plans to open his own store on 
Madison Avenue. 

Around the world, there axe 96 bou- 
tiques in Japan (five having been destroyed 
in the recent Kobe earthquake); 12 else- 
where in Asia and the same number in 
Europe. The newly opened Paris store on 
Avenue Pierre-JeMfe-Serbi'e is at the apex 
of French shopping's “golden triangle" 
with its base as Avenue Montaigne. 

To tend tbe global business, and for his 
own multicultural inspiration, Tribouil- 
lard spends one-third of each year on the 
road. 

“It’s a business when you have to give of 
yourself," he says. “You can't do this job if 
you don’t like traveling, if you aren’t pre- 
pared to spend 45 hours in airplanes, if you 
don’t eat foreign food — and when you are 
no longer capable of selling what you 
make." 

Tribouillard does not look likely to give 
up on his energetic travels, but already new 
family seeds are starring to sprout. Along 
with his redoubtable mother, Denise, who 
makes handcrafted gloves for couture 
houses and for Leonard, there is now his 
daughter, Nathalie, 25. who has been re- 
sponsible for worldwide licensing since 
January 1994. 

If Tribouillard should ever decide to 
retire and cultivate his orchids, be knows 
that Nathalie will propagate in the next 
millennium all the flowers fit to print 


The IHT/ 

Linguaphone 

Competition 

The 5 Winners of Linguaphone 
Language Courses featuring books, 
tapes and videos in any one of 30 
languages are: 

X W.F. Kwan, Singapore 

2. Giulia Erickson, Rome, 
Italy 

3. Bengt Tueiten, Zurich, 
Switzerland 

4. L. Lawler, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

5. Michael Ogg, Brussels, 
Belgium 

The IHT and Linguaphone wish to 
thank all the readers who 
participated in the competition. 

The correct answers to the three questions 
are as follows. 

Q 1 . What arc the official languages 
of Belgium! 

A. Flemish, French and German 
Q2. Which language is native to 
Brittany. ( France I! 

A. Breton 

lYL Apart from English, what is the 
other offical language of 
Ireland ? 

A. Irish 


Fashion’s Cutting Edge 


humaOonal Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Sonia Rykid 
held the ox-blood red 
knife with its sharp 
steel blade against her 
white throat and russet hair. 

“It is something for a woman 
to cany in her purse like a pen," 
said the French fashion design- 
er. “You can use it to cut tbe 
pages of a magazine — or to 
stab a man through the heart" 
Very 1990s. Very “Pulp Fic- 
tion." Except that Rykid’s lat- 
est female accessory, launched 
in Paris last week, is her design 
for the most traditional of 
French knives: the Laguiole, 
named for a hilltop village on 
the plateau of Aubrac in South- 
west France. 


Tbe knif e that was created as 
a tool for shepherds in the Pyre- 
nees has become smart for Pari- 
sian homes (and maybe hand- 
bags) as a symbol of authentic 
craftsmanship in a technologi- 
cal age. Although it is much 
copied, the original is always 
handmade, and therefore the 
knives have subtle variations. 
Some may have an additional 
blade and corkscrew, with tbe 
handles in horn, wood or occa- 
sionally ivory and aluminum. 

The last designer to put his 
identity on the Laguiole was 
Philippe Slarck, but Rykiel is 
the first to give the peasant’s 
knife a female dimension. 

Suzy Menkes 
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By Robert Byrne 

J OEL BENJAMIN beat Pe- 
tar Popovic in the World 
Chess Olympiad. 

Seventy years ago the Phila- 
delphia master Bill Ruth pro- 
mulgated the move 2 Bg5. 
which makes sure that the white 
queen bishop will obtain scope 
outside the pawn formation. It 
also creates the option of Bf6. 
forcing doubled pawns. Tbe 
most active countermeasure is 
2...Ne4. 

After 3 Bf4 d5 4 f3 Nf6. Ben- 
jamin adopted a gambit with 5 
e4!? that was used at least as 
early as a Jansa-Sokonko game 
in Amsterdam in 1975. That 
proceeded with 5...de 6 Nc3 ef 7 
Nf3 a6 8 Bc4 c6 9 Qe2 and 
yielded White a lead in develop- 
ment that compensated him for 
the lost pawn. Recently. Black 
has tried 7...g6 8 Bc4 Be7 9 Qe2 
0-0 10 0-0-0 c6. 

Popovic declined the pawn 
with 5...e6 6 e5 Nfd7 7 Be 3c5 8 
c3 Nc6. which conceded Benja- 
min a spatial superiority, as in a 
French Defense. 

After I9...b5. Popovic had 
blocked ofr the queenside. but 
Benjamin's 20 f5 gave him an 
advantage on the other wing. 

On 27 Kh3 Popovic might 
have given some thought to the 
bold 27...Bc7!?. the plan being 
to answer 28 Rf7 by the unclear 
28.. .b4!? Instead, he gave Ben- 
jamin the bishop-pair with the 

hopeless 27...Bg3? 28 Kg3. 

Popovic got his bishop into 
play with 37...Na5 38 Rc3 Bd3. 
but Benjamin just squeaked 
through the time control wnh 
four seconds left on his digital 
clock after 39 R17 Rcc7 40 Rd? 
Rd7. He said: “I thought for 32 
minutes and worked out a win. 
Black's moves arc mure or lev. 
forced after that." 
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BENJAMIN /WHITE 

Position after 47 ... QeS 

forced the same pawn siructure 
anyway with 48 Qa5! Rc5 49 
Qa8 Kd7 50 Qe8 Ke8 5 1 dc and 
Popovic gave up. 
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His 41 Bb4! was the key. On 
4I...Bf5 42 Ba5. Popovic could 
not play 42...Bh3? because of 43 
Qf8! Ka7 44 Bc7! Qb5 45 Kh3. 
winning a piece. 

On 45 Bf5. 45...Rc5 46 dc gf 
47 Qb4 Kc8 48 h4 d4 49 c6 Qc7 
50 Qf8 Qd8 51 Qd8 Kd8 52 h5 
would yield Benjamin a won 
king-and-pawn ending 
After 47...Qe8. Benjamin 


TrihmtiUard on the catwalk: his designs on a T-shirt, pantyhose and a jacket, and. inset, one of his prints. 

BOOKS 


KOREAN DYNASTY: 
Hyundai and Chung Ju 
Yung 

By Donald Kirk. 382 pages. $25 
paperback. M. £ Sharpe. 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


Reviewed by 
Philip Bowring 

T HE stoiy of Hyundai and 
its founder, Chung Ju 
Yung, is an epic — a 20th-cen- 
tury epic of Korean drive and a 
corporate epic in the league of 
Andrew Carnegie or Standard 
OiL The author, Donald Kirk, 
is no Homer. But (his is by far 
the best effort to date in English 
to describe how this remarkable 
man came to symbolize modern 
Korea by challenging many of 
the assumptions that Koreans, 
and their allies in the West, 
look for granted. 

Chung the Confucian. who 
brooked no dissent Trom subor- 
dinates, (he family patriarch 
who ruled a tribe of brothers and 
sons, was also Chung the rebel, 
the opportunist with no time for 
the old way of doing things, nor 
for the Confucian bureaucrats in 
ministries t»f this or that who 
resented the wealth and power 
of a largely uneducated man and 
sought at times to humble him. 
at others to mould Hyundai to 
their own design*. 

For a liberal Western jour- 
nalist, Kirk proves a surprising- 
ly .sympathetic observer, sel- 
dom allowing his views of 
autocracy or even of the strong- 
arm tactics used against Hvtin- 


• Mooseignenr Jacques Gall- 
iot, former bishop of Evreux in 
France, is reading "Dieu existe: 
Je I'ai toujours trahi. " by Fran- 
tjoise Vemy. 

“It is a beautiful book, so 
sensitively written, as well as 
having a powerful connection 
with current events and the 
question of faith. It's an enrich- 
ing experience." 

(Marcelle Katz. IHT) 



dai's nascent union movement 
in the late ’80s lo descend into 
preachiness. Chung's Hyundai 
was a product of the Park 
Chung Hcc years of almost 
manic drive to succeed against 
all obstacles, where personal 
ambition, determination to set 
seemingly impossible goals and 
nationalist drive to put Korea 
on the world map came togeth- 
er in an era that was harsh and 
heroic. 

The Korean experience or the 
past 30 years is instructive be- 
cause of how little resemblance 
it bears either to American 
view’s of ihe preeminence of 
market forces and sheer greed 
as motivating force. Nor was 
the driving force belief in a god 
or an ideology, nor even the 
Confucian precepts of respect 
for authority and ciders, if it 
can be defined at all it was per- 
sonal determination of (he up- 
wardly mobile, their energies 
released by the confusion of Ihe 
war years and the breakdown or 
traditional authority, plus the 


nationalism always strong in 
Korea and reinvigorated by the 
end of Japanese occupation. 

For Chung, as for Park, na- 
tionalism was to be expressed in 
the drive to catch up with Japan 
and America rather than follow 
the Kim II Sung version of Ko- 
rean nationalism — putting up 
shutters against the outside 
world. TTvc single-minded goal 
was to grow big. strong and 
proud. Profits were not an end 
in themselves — they were the 
means to gel bigger. Chung, the 
hands-on entrepreneur who 
would pick up a shovel himself 
if need be. was first into over- 
seas construction, first into the 
Middle EasL first into ship- 
building — a breath takingly 
bold move from nothing into 
supertankers — and successive- 
ly into can?, heavy engineering, 
computer chips, and so forth. 
Failures there were aplenty. 
Many successes were helped hy 
a friendly government supply, 
mg cheap credit and other assis- 
tance. But Hvundai was itn 


stooge. Chung led from the 
front. 

Things never went quite so 
well for Chung after Park's 
death. Chun Doo H wan's re- 
gime was too corrupt; Rho Tae 
Woo too keen to play to the 
anti -chaebol (big business 
group) sentiment of the people, 
and the bureaucracy. Chung fi- 
nally met a hurdle that not even 
be could leap over — the 1992 
presidential race when he was 
soundly defeated by Kim 
Young Sam. 

Chung might be admired for 
what he had done for Korea. 
His ability to adjust to an unfa- 
miliar democracy and even to 
trade unions was admirable. 
But Koreans rightly judged he 
had more than enough power 
and influence, not to mention 
money, already. But Hyundai 
itself was too big, too important 
to be rnorc than bruised by 
Chung's political failure. The 
patriarch moved to the side- 
lines. but the colossus he creat- 
ed moves on. Institutionalized 
determination to stay on top 
substitutes for Chung’s person- 
al helmsman ship, size and disci- 
pline substitute for originality. 

Chung and Hyundai may de- 
serve a biographer or theTirsi 
rank, but this is the best there is 
to dale and deserves attention 
from anyone wanting the begin- 
nings of an understunding of 
Korea's extraordinary postwar 
feats, the work of remarkable 
men not of economic theories. 


Philip Ban rinz u u inuntd 
based in Hong Kong. 
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Thailand 
Remakes 
A Remote 
Village 

Formerly Poor, It 
Now Aims to Be 
Education Center 

By Michael Rich ardson 

D OI TUNG, Thai- 
land — Id May 
1989, the mother of 
Thailand’s King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej planted 
some seedlings to mark the of- 
ficial launch of an ambitious 
project to reforest and rehabili- 
tate a large area of degraded 
land and impoverished vil- 
lages. 

Six years later, the project of 
Her Royal Highness Sri Na- 
garinda the Princess Mother, 

. who is 94, has brought a dra- 
■ marie transformation both to 
the landscape of Doi Tung, 
and to the living standards of 
the hm people in the area. 

pie villages of Doi Tung, 
which "imtic Flag Mountain in 
the northern Thai lan g ua ge , 
now have primary schools, 
electricity, dean running wa- 
ter, ready access to medical 
care and a network of roads 
leadin g to towns, markets and 
outside jobs. The average per 
cajuta income of the 10.400 
residents of Den 'Ding, which is 
about 45 kilometers (28 miles) 
from the town of Chiang Rai in 
northern Thailand, has more 
than tripled since the program 
began. 

With the development pro- 
ject now well established and 
c ontinuin g to expand in scope, 
its managers have decided to 
Ulm ano ther ambitious Step. 

They have invited Geelong 
Qra raknar School, one of Aus- 
traHffS^radiBg pnvatewfuca- 

Confirmed on Page 16 
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Students at the Victoria, British Columbia, branch of United World Colleges, eight schools founded in hopes of fostering world peace. 

When Peace Forms Part of the Curriculum 


By Hxunas Fuller 

T hink of the cold 

War and images of 
EmssOe factories, fall- 
out shelters and spy- 
agencies come to mind — but 
probably not a network of sec- 
ondary schools designed to 
foster peace. 

Yet both the United World 
Colleges, founded within 
months of the Cuban missile 
crisis, and the spies were prod- 
ucts of the same era. The 
school was the vision of a man 
who had fled Hitler’s Germany 
and was determined to create a 
world-wide: educational net- 
work thfft-WbdkT teach stu- 
dents as ranch about interna- 
tional cooperation and peace 


as it would about math, history 
and science. 

And while today’s spies are 
scrambling to adjust to a post- 
Co] J War world. United 
World Colleges still sees plenty 
of areas where its work is un- 
finished. 

"Of course we have wor- 
ries,” says Cohn Jenkins, head- 
master of College of the Atlan- 
tic in Wales, the oldest United 
World College. "We are seeing 
in our world the rise of nation- 
alism. We only have to look at 
Bosnia. We only have to look 
at refugee crises in Rwanda, 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Sudan. I 
fhrnk the world doesn't actual- 
ly look too great,” he says. 

Today, there are eight Unit- 
ed World Colleges located in 
the United States, Canada, 



Graduate Programs 


Bilingualiszn, Computer Science, Clinical and School Psychology, Educational 
Administration, Electron Microscopy, Literature, History, Speech Pathology, Business 
Administration, and Oral Biology. Sixty-five graduate programs at the master’s or 
doctoral levels. AACSB accredited M.BA. Programs; NCATE accredited School of 
Education Library holding over 1.3 million volumes. 

For admissions information, write: 

Dean of Admissions, Hofstra University, Hempstead, NY 11550 


AA/EOE 


Hofstra University 

WE TEACH SUCCESS 



Hying Lessons, Wharton Srm 


Let Wharton's management faculty help 
• >* 7 ^ You fly above the clouds for a global 
* : perspective on you: business. 



Need a flight plan for managing In w 

Europe, the Pacific Rim or emerging , 

economies around the world? look to Wharton s 
faculty for innovative thinking. From Howard 
Peri mutter’s groundbreaking concept of “the ^ 

global civilization and multinationaJ corporation 
to the Lauder Institute's dual MA/MBA degree 
program for international management studies - 
Wharton has been on the leading edge from the 
beginning. This rich tradition of innovation is the 

□ Pension Foods and Money Management 
June 11-16. 1995 • December 10 - 15, 1995 

□ Creating Value Through financial Management 
May 14 ~ 19. 1995 • October 29 - November 3, 1995 

° > 995 


foundation for our executive education 
programs which incorporate a unique 
blend of scholarly excellence and real-world 
pragmatism. These insightful, dynamic courses 
offer business people new perspectives and a 
chance to refocus priorities. 

Are you running low on ideas to keep your 
business on course? Come to Wharton Executive 
Education. Then put what you learn to work and 
fly circles around the competition. 


LI Competitive Marketing Strategy 

May 21 -26. 1995 • December 3- 


May 21 - 2fi. lKiS • uecemiwr .» - S. 1995 
□ Wharton Advanced Management Program 

June 4 - July 7, 1995 • September 1 1 - October 20, 1995 

Call today for a complete ^ 

management, strategy and marketing. (215) 898-1776, ext 1497. 


IMh 

The H'harttui School 
„!,he L 'nhrtsity of Pennsvimu 

Wharton Executive Education 


7 -^rr-f Executive Education * 255 S. :«lh Street • Phila,, PA 19104-6359 

898-1776 • FAX Attn: 1497 m 38&4304 


Wales, Italy, Singapore, Vene- 
zuela, Swaziland and Hong 
Kong. Each is independent fi- 
nancially but tied to a central 
office in London, which deals 
with alumni affairs and pro- 
vides information about the 
colleges to prospective stu- 
dents. Headmasters from the 
eight schools meet several 
times a year to discuss issues of 
curriculum, fundraising and 
the possibility of opening new 
schools. 

Each United Worid College 
holds an amurai seminar raUftrt 
Global Concerns, where topics 


such as economic develop- 
ment, the environment and 
conflict resolution are dis- 
cussed. 

But administrators at the 
schools say that most of the 
international cooperation oc- 
curs outside the classroom and 
that these seminars do nothing 
more than “provide a laborato- 
ry for discussion,” in the words 
of Mr. Jenkins. 

Mark Hoffman, chair man of 
the school’s International 
Board in London, explains the 
mission of the schools: 

“The UWC was founded on 


the idea that young people be- 
tween 16 and 19 in that very 
formative period just before 
they’re conscripted into the 
mutaiy and called up to shoot 
each other, can make lasting 
friendships which transcend 
the typical national education- 
al experience. 

“Supranational may sound a 
hat grand, but it’s not a pro- 
gram of studies that was dictat- 
ed by any national curriculum 
body or educational authority 
— so that the students would 

Continued on Page 13 
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1954-1995 . his tie first private Italian University of Oesigtu It has more than 40 years 
of experience, it has educated more than 6.200 professional Designers of 37 Nations. 

Polytechnic of Design SPD* 

Founded by N. Di Salvatore in 1954. Gold Medal at the XU) International Triennale in 
Milan. Exhibited at the Universal Exhibition in Montreal; ICSID World Congress at 
Kyoto in 1973; XLIInd Internationa] Biennale of “Arts and Sciences" in Venice, 1986; 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Centre de Creation IndostrieUc, Paris. 1990; “Netz Euro- 
pa”: Linz, Barcelona, Dusseldorf, Zorich, 1994 and 1995; "Fair Korea '95", Seoul, 1995. 

20126 Milan, Italy. Vutie Monza, 259. TeL 02.2576551. Fax 02.27000296. 

7b boost their professional qualifications and prospects of rewarding manage* 
meat posts, graduates are strongly recommended to attend our specialized 
annual, intensive Master courses in Industrial Design, Transport Design, Fur* 
niture Design and Visual Design. 

Founded in 1954, the * Tolitecnico di Design” offers the rich expertise of forty 
years 9 experience. Its teachers are among the best international designers. Regu- 
lar lessons are attended by small groups, in a relaxed, international atmosphere . 
Advanced studies and research receive guaranteed support from industry. 
Master courses commence 1 October 1995 and end 15 June 1995. Requests for 
further information are welcome. TeL 02 / 25 76 551. Fax 02 / 27 000 296. 


ESSEC 


Graduate School o/Management 

is pleased to announce the creation of a new 


MBA Program 
specializing in 
Luxury Brand 
Management 


Opening in October 1995 in Cergy Pontoise, 
on the outskirts of Paris, 

In today’s rapidly evolving luxury goods market, there is an ever increasing demand 
for managers trained to address the issues specific to this sector. 


ESSEC pioneered a luxury brand 
marketing course 4 years ago, within the 
context of its existing French program. 

In view of the program's success and 
market demand, ESSEC is now joining 
forces with die world’s leading luxury 
brands to create a specialized MBA 
program in English which will be 
presented ar the: . 

• SEOUL: February 17 to 19, 

Kiirea xiutieiu Fair. 

• HONG KONG*. February 23 to 25, 
Education & Carver expo. 

• SINGAPORE: February 27 to 28, 

Hotel' Holiday Inn, Crowns Pl:ivu. 

25 Strtts niad, SI NU AFORE urtJLI 

• MILAN: March 10 to 11, 

TASK "OS ;jj l he Milan h'jir 


Are you creative and dynjmic with a real 
sensitivity for luxury goods? 


Do you have j university degree, an 
international profile and significant work 
experience? 

Do you want - to Ixvnnie an expert in 
LUXURY BRAND MANAGEMENT ami 
open new career opportunities? 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 

APRIL 22, 1995 

• Write for furl her information to- 

Miss A Davis, MBA Program 
sper.utiV.ing in I.usurv Brand Manager ueni- 
ESSliC. Graduate Scluxil of Marugr-nieni. 
Avenue Bernard Hhscli. 

B.p irrt, 95t)2j CHRC.Y VoNTOISi: tedex. Frame. 


GROUPE 



ESSEC 


Broader Horizons 
In MBA Programs 


By Lawrence Malkin 


N EW YORK — No department in America's uni- 
versities is changing more quickly than its famed 
graduate schools of business. They are adapting to 
globalization of commerce in the real world by 
seeking out teachers and, above all, students from other 
countries to internationalize their courses. 

Of the 450,000 foreign students at American universities in 
the last academic year, 87,000 were specializing in business, 
more than any other field. Of those, 16,719 were enrolled in 
programs leading to a Master of Business Administration, 
according to the Institute of International Education. They 
represented 14 percent of all foreign graduate students, sec- 
ond only to the 22 percent in engineering. 

The typical MBA candidate is 28 years old and has several 
years of work experience. Admissions officers say foreign as 
weD as domestic applicants closely monitor Business Week 
magazine’s annual ranking of the top 20 schools before 
deciding whether to shell out $70,000 in tuition and living 
expenses Tor the two-year MBA course. 

Most seek an advanced degree to enhance promotion 
prospects in their late 30s, when companies seek more breadth 
and strategic ability. Admissions officers look beyond an 
applicant’s academic record to find young high-fliers who 
know what they want to do in business. 

At the top five schools — Pennsylvania's Wharton, North- 
western's Kellogg, Chicago, Stanford, and Harvard, in Lhat 
carder — the percentage of international students ranges from 
20 to 30 and in general has doubled in the past decade. With 
applications from Americans running well ahead of last year 
as the economy revives, the schools do not really need foreign 
students, but they definitely want them. 

Widely criticized during the 1980s for producing managers 
who watched only the bottom line no matter what the human 
cost, the business schools are increasing their stress on man - 
agement skills and transnational business problems because 
the students themselves demand it. 

“We teach business, and business now is definitely global,” 
said Steve Chris takos, director of admissions for Kellogg, who 
formerly held the same post at Wharton. “How can we discuss 
it without having people right in the class who can remind us 
of the different ways of the world?” 

Mr. Ghristakos views himself as recruiting an international 
“symphony orchestra” of students. At New York University’s 
Stem School, which exploits its ties with Wall Street tQ 

Continued on Page 15 


INSEAD 


Reply now for your 
copy of our Executive 
Programme Brochure 



Arnoad De Meyer 
Associate Dean 
Executive Education 


The Wall Street Journal last year reported 
research conducted with Brickcr’s 
International Directory whidi reviewed 
Advanced Management Programme* from 
major schools throughout the world. 

In the final cut, INSEAD came equal 
first with one other school in terms of value 
for money. One survey is not a basis for 
your decision, but this seems highly re I e van 
in tough times. 


“Visit” INSEAD via our new CD-ROM 
multimedia presentation 

INSEAD was the first international business school - committed 
in 1958 to be “free of any dominant culture". A personal visit is the 
best way to judge us, but that may not be possible. So we have 
produced an interactive CD-ROM multimedia presentation through 
which you can “visit" our campus. 

Enrolments last year were the highest ever recorded despite 
the severe economic conditions in the major economies and the 
growing competition in executive education. Several programmes 
were folly booked. We therefore advise an early response. 

Return the coupon below, or call us on 33 (Ij 60 72 42 90. 

i — — 1 

Our Dew Executive Programme brochure is aow available 

REPLY TODAY FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY 

Fax the completed details below with your business card to us on 
33 (1) 60 74 55 13 or post them to INSEAD Executive Education, 
Boulevard de Constance, 77305 Fontainebleau Cedex. France. 

□ Check here to receive CD-ROM Multimedia presentation 


Name 

Firsi Nimr 

Company Nam** 
Company Address^ 


_Tillrj Mr/MrVOr./Olhi-r_ 
Job Titif 


Port cc.de/Zipcodi-_ 

Telephone 

fa>/Tck> 




Country 




CENTRE DETUDES FRANCO 



AMERICAN DE MANAGEMENT 


STUDY IN FRANCE 

at an American University in Lyon 
Working wrth accredited American Universities. Cefam accepts 
business majors who wish to spend a semester or academic year 
discovering Europe, while acquiring important international 
credentials. 

- All courses In English (American Professors) 

- Tuition: S3.000 per semester 

- France's 2nd largest city 

- International student body, downtown campus 

- Degree programs available (BBA and MBA) 

Contact David Russell - CEFAM 
107. rue de Marseille - 69007 LYON 
Tel • 133) 72-73 47-83 - Fax 133} 72-72 93 57 
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I _ the best . , 

of many worlds 


NS^i£TN£^ v r M 
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all. t mat a tp. aditicn; al business pr( 

CAN OF - £S YOU PLUS: 




FRANCE [fJlLANGUE 

'■v-i 'rr 


PARIS AND NICE (COTE D'AZUR] 


Intensive French courses aft year round 

Accommodation 


COTE D'AZUR 


Summer Holiday Programmes for Ju n iors 
and Students 


2, rue de Sfax - 75116 PARIS 
Tel (33.1) 45 00 40 15 - Fax (33.1) 45 00 53 41 


22, avenue Notre-Dame - 06000 NICE 
Tel (33) 93 13 78 88 - Fax (33) 93 13 78 89 


Experience the 
Power of 


; k Established ial906, Pace is a fc^-aeqQBd^ed;'o)e(liusdi6qaI, ■ v ■ ... 
! cofflpreheflsweoniyeraty. ■■ 

k CanifHfit^Kxras offer iditxce ofian urban or suburban environ- * ■. 
metar Our New YoricCty rampi&G&rs all the erefcemm of 
Tliefiig Afqjte*. Our ^fcari»ester campuses (just 55 nwwtts from 
^ Yofo^)dffir a traditional cotegjiate Grains txpqipiqe. 


k Paoe i^fers aUQfeaiioaal student advises and many'^etrer , 

inter&fctooaB^^ B '. ;*■£ V 


i On or aSkampos ha&iagarailable. . \\ • '■[ \ 

R)t farther infpfm^ v ' 

Iqiem^kMal StudemCoordmator 
fticcl&hmity, Gfficeof Admisskw '/ ' • 
Bedford Road, foeasaWfle, NY 1(6702799 USA.' • 

(914) 773-3697, extensioa MO ^ facsimile: (914) 773^3851 

Internet EMAIL; TDKON0NYOZ7.WAN3BCEHW ' * v ’ 
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At French School, Education for Life 


By Bany James 


P ARIS — With the aim 
of “mcreasng the sum 
of knowledge and the 
numbera of the know- 
ledgable,” a revolutionary 
print called the Abbfe Henri 
Grtgoire established a singular 
institution that now provides 
high-quality scientific and pro- 
fessional education to more' 
than 100,000 students each 
year. 

The Conservatoire National 
des Arts et MAtiezs, or national 
conservatory of arts and crafts, 
is an educational creation 
straight out of the Age of the 
Enlightenment, with its em- 
phasis on self-improvement 
and its belief in the perfectibil- 
ity of man by the application 
of science and technology. 

Grfcgoire, who was bishop of 
filois More becoming a mem- 
ber of the revolutionary Na- 
tional Convention in 1 792, was 
instrumental in setting up of 
the conservatory just over two 
centuries ago. He wanted to 
increase the knowledge of 
working men and break the 
| bold that secretive guilds and 
i corporations had over the new 
technology of the day. 

Grtgoire, who as a village 
.priest had opened one of 
Trance’s first popular libraries, 
also believed the school would 
help end France’s dependence 
on foreign industry. 

CNAM was intended to be- 
come a partner in the task of 
reb uilding the nation after war 
and revolution, along with the 
Pdytecbnique school for offi- 
cers ««rt engineers, the Ecole 
Nonnale Supirieore for coT 


lege teachers and the School of 
Oriental Languages for diplo- 
mats and interpreters. 

Grfcgoire envisioned a 
school to “perfect the nation’s 
industry, give value to tire me- 
chanical aits, provide educa- 
tion for all and enlighten igno- 
rance." 

That remains true today. 
The Conservatory is France's 
l eading provider of continuing 
education and a technological 
pioneer in an educational sys- 
tem that critics say is otherwise 
hidebound by tradition. While 
die system is heavily slanted 
toward initial education, the 
CNAM is one of the few. na- 
tional organizations working 
an the principle of continuous 
and Hf e-long education. Its 
T.«tin motto is “Onmes docet* 1 
— it teaches alL 

It works closely with indus- 
try to provide part-time educa- 
tion in more than 400 subjects, 
all of them dosdy related to 
specific careers and scientific 
or technical qualifications. It 
gives adult students, many of 
whom already have professori- 
al qualifications or first de- 
grees, a chance to upgrade 
their knowledge in a flexible 
although academically rigor- 
ous manner. 

The Conservatory is not for 
the faint of heart. It takes 
many students up to 10 years 
of studying between 20 and 30 
hours a week in fodr spare 
time to earn the coveted diplo- 
ma of a "CNAM engineer." 
The school’s authorities are 
looking into ways of reducing 
this period by allowing profes- 
sional as wdl as academic ex- 
perience to be credited. Sub- 
jects, divided into seven main 


areas, range from ergonomics 
to nuclear engineering. 

Unlike other universities, 
CNAM looks outside the usual 
teaching field for its professors 
and lecturer. They are usually 
working engineers, business- 
men, accountants, magistrates 
and the like. It’s also & chal- 
lenge for the teachers, many of 
whom have students in cer tai n 
areas who know as much or 
mote than they do. The school 
describes its method as "pro- 
fessionals teaching profession- 
als." 

Because of the need to keep 
up with fast-moving technol- 
ogies, the Conservatory has 
constantly to re-evaluate its 
curricolum and teaching meth- 
ods. Its chair of mathematical 
machines was created long be- 
fore computers came into gen- 
eral use. It introduced systems 
integration when this was still 
an embryonic science. The 
school, which creates a new 
chair on average every 30 
months, is in the process of 
setting up one on radiation 
protection and envisages an- 
other that will be concerned 
with citizens’ rights. 

Although higher-level 
courses require prior qualifica- 
tions, students nwd no formal 
diplomas to enter CNAM. Af- 
ter a subscription charge of 650 
francs ($122), course fees are 
minimal. About 55 percent of 
the school’s 540 mutton franc 


teaching centos reaching into 
scores of dries and towns. _ 

Some of the centers are high- 
ly specialized, sneh. as an aoo- 
dynamics . institute at Saint 
Cyr, which is widely consulted 
on wind resistance problems. 
Clients have included Greg Le- 
Mond, the American cycle 
ph a i np in p j a pri fliaimd tnnnd 

tI ^rhe Conservatory boasts 
that if a student cannot get to it 
for any reason, it wiQ go to the 
student. This is becoming in- 
creasingly feasible with the de- 
velopment of muhitnedia tech- 
niques that • are being 
increasingly used to link stu- 
dents in isolated centers with 
other students and teachers in 
the main branches. At centers 
in Paris, Nbnes and Montpel- 
lier, students follow the same 
courses simultaneously on in- 
teractive computer screens. 

As befitting an institution 
founded by a former bishop, 
the Conservatory has a strong 
ecclesiastical air, since it occur 


budget is paid by the Ministry 
of Education. 


Buying a pound of sugra may appear simple— 
it becomes a real ach ie v e m e nt when it meats ertobbhing 
the purchasing poficy far 325 restaurant units. 


In 1952, CNAM opened 
branches in Lille, Lyons, 
Nantes and Nancy. Thu was 
the first step toward t ur n i ng 
the Conservatory from a Paris-' 
based to a national org ani zer 
tion with brandies in more 
than 50 cities and programs in 
several foreign countries, in- 
cluding Spain, Greece, Leba- 
non, Romania, T unisia and 
Morocco. The branches them- 
selves have decentralized, turn- 
ing the CNAM into a web of 


of the Priory ofSami-Martnt- 
Des-Champs, abandoned in 
the revolution. 

The library, with access to 
140,000 books inchxfioz thou- 
sands of volumes seized from, 
the deny and the aristocracy 
dozing the 1789 revolution, is 
housed in the fanner refectory. 
The school's famous museum, 
known to anyone who has read 
Umberto Eoo’s “Foucault’s 
Pendulum,” is in the converted 
church. 

The museum is closed for 
restoration work that has long 
been, delayed by the discovery 
of Merovingian tombs under 
the foundations. It is expected 


to reopen in 1997, along with a 
new branch at Saint-Deeds, 


north of Paris, to house the 
reserve collection. 


BARRY JAMES is on the staff 
of the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 



The fotHut de M t M oflemcnt HMaJier 
litance m i J pMHJ, jointly odriresfered 
by Cornell IfcMnil/s School of Hold 
Administration and Groups ESS6C 
(France's preeminent school of 
business], is lha neco pn i x e d leader in 
Gurepeai hasp8aSiy e tkxj & j i t af'fa 
graduate level. Upon completion 
of the two-year English-language 
program, IMFH students (representing 
over 20 nationalities) are being 
offered management positions in 


leading hospitality corporations. 
Since h faumfafan. IMHI has ac h ieve d 
practically 100% student pJocemerit 
and today, the school's alumni lead 
suocesdul com in o« 50 cauNnes- 
Ap plica tion to IMHI is open to 
candidate * who hold a bedtdor's 
degree or its equivalent. The IMHI 
degree a fa only groduato ho t ptafa y 
qualification accredited at level 
[ (master's level] by France's National 
Gommasian on Education. 
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One Year Graduate-Level 
Foreign Service Program ■ 
for Mid-Career Professionals 
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IMHI 
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The Fellows in Foreign Sendee Program of the Edmund 
A. Walsh School of Foreign Service is a one-year, certificate, 
graduate-level program for mid-career professionals seeking 
to enhance their international expertise at the oldest school of 
international affairs in the United States. 

Fellows from both the public and private sectors follow 
a curriculum designed to meet individual professional and 
personal cares- goals. This is a full-tuition program. 

For additional information and application forms, please 
contact 

Director of Admissions 
Fellows in Foreign Service Program 
Georgetown University 
37th & O Streets, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20057-0999 
FAX (202) 687-1881 
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UNIVERSITY 


THE OPTIMUM *AT DISTANCE* 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
Bachelor's, Master's, Ph.D 
ALL SUBJECT AREAS 


312 E. College St #205 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Phone: (319) 3556620 
FAX: (319) 354-6335 



MBA - INTERNATIONAL MARKETING AND FINANCE 

mm 

Wensfa 18-Mortti Program 


A GFEAT BU 5 HBS SCHOOL. A GREAT BUSNESS OIY. 

Widely recognized for its leadership and innovation. 
DeParil's Kolstadt Graduate School of Business connects 
vou with an unparalleled network of alumni and business 
leaders. 


klBISNE 1 8-«KTH OHflCUUM. 

Offering j <r*se study approach that integrates contemporary 
marketing and financial dedsiou-nukinrt with a pragmatic 


international huiqness orientation. 


hTHWTONAL BUSNESS PRACTOJM. 

Ten weeks of the program arc devoted to immersion in 
actual global business practice with one or mote 
muta-natiutul corporations. 


It begins in Chicago. It continues 
abroad. Ir'sihe opportunity of a 
lifetime. And it's available exclusively 
at DePaul University. 

In response to the rapidly evolving 
needs of today’s global business 
environment. DePaul University has 
developed the world's first and 
only MBA devored exclusively to 
International Marketing and Finance. 

If you’re looking for a competitive 
advantage, we urge you to investigate 
this unique opportunity offered by a 
world-class business school. 


SrATMF-WE^ffT RESOURCES, 

The technology-driven curriculum is complemented by the 
business and company resources of the new DePaul C -enter. 

nor of the most advanced leiming r — -- — — - — ; — --- - ; — -- 

ettviraranaits in the U-S. : 


Phone (312) 362-8810 
for more information, 
or return die coupon. 


MULTHXLTURN. FOCUS. 

Students from around the world 
concentrate on sharing customs 
and cultures while wonting in a 
uam environment. 
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ePaul University 


CHART A COURSE FOR SUCCESS 

at BOSTON UNIVERSITY * 

INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE CENTERS 
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Belgium 


England 


Master of Science Degrees 

Concentrations in 


Brussels. Belgium 

International Management 

32-2-268 00 37 

Multinational Commerce 

BeerSheva, Israel 

Full and Parttime Courses 

97-27-481333 

Begin in January, April 


London, England 
44-071-938 1540 

or September 

BOSTON | 

L'XIVERSri'Y 1 


International Graduate Centers 


/55 Commonwealth Avenue ■ Boston, MA 02116 ■ .la ripuf oppivtunity. ^nnetiW action institution. 




European University 
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Teaching at Home 
Gains Adherents 


By lanra Cofcy 


N EW YORK --On 
a recent day, 
Franchise Joins 
was building a 
seodesic done oat of jpjasac 
wrap and popside sticks tn 
the middle of. her living 

f inin . 

Ms. Joins wasn’t indulging 

some kind of New Age bob- 
by. She was just trying to 
hex 7-year-old son, Ju- 
Ban, about geometty, and her 

5 -year-old daughter Cdine, 
about botany — the Buck- 
minster FuUer-style dome 
wfll douWe as a greenhouse 
for some plants and flowers- 
The Jeanses are among m 
ggttmanvi one niflhon chu- 

dren in America —and thou- 
sands more elsewhere in the 
world — whose parents have 
opted to teach them at home. 
The reasons are as numerous 
as foe families themselves. In 
foe case of Mrs. Joins, foe 
decision from a reluc- 
tance to send her children to 
overcrowded and often dan- 


schools combined with an m- 
ainEty to pay foe high tuition 
rf private schools in the area. 

Other families choose 
home schooling for xdigious 
reasons, or because a child' 
has been bullied by school- 
mates, or simply because foe 
child seems unethnsiastic 


emtw lifted a ban on home 
schooling that dared Horn ms 
time as a satellite of foe Sow- 

et Union. - l , Wi 

Experts say foal couoren 

schemed at home -- even 

when they are taught by par- 
ents who have no > formal 
teaching background —.arc 
often academic overaanev- 
ers. Studies by the National . 
Home Education R^rch 
Institute in the United States 
show that home sc hooled 

chfldrea tyv^fyp^^ 
at or above foe 80fo percen- 
tile in standardized national 

tests of skills such as reading, 
language and math.. 

Of those surveyed who 
“graduated” from high 
sfujoi — gained the equiva- 
lent of a diploma tmongn 
tests — sli ght ly mere th an' 
half went on to college, the 
study, made in 1990. showed. 

The Teason children 
schooled at home do well ac- 
ademically, experts say, is 

theybene&frcrafoeoiie-<Hi- 

one dialogue that is so impor- 
tant to foe development erf 
language and other ski l ls in 
very young, preschool dnL 
(htaL In traditional class- 
rooms with 20 or more stu- 
dents, opportunities for this 
kmd of dialog are severely' 
limited. 

But what about the non- 
academic aspects of school- 

m . fffc 


about learning in a formal 
school environment “It all 


cpff rf y down to one reason: 
that in their particular cir- 
cmnstances.- schooling was 
no. longer working for their 
child,” - says Roland 
Meighan, a professor of edu- 
cation at the University of 
Nottingham in England who 
has studied home schooling 
for nearly two decades. 

In Britain, Mr. Meighan 
estimates that more than 
10,000 families are teaching 
their children at home, up 
from only a handful when, he 
began studying the phenom- 
enon in 1977. He adds foat 
on average, about 100 fun- 
dies a month are opting out 
of foe school system.'Tt’s 
been a quiet educational rev- 
ohitiaQ,” he says. 

In the United States^home 
schooBng is legal Jn . all 50 
states, although parents who 
paQ -their- ritilartai out of 
school are sometimes chal- 
lenged legally- In Britain, 
whfle education is campui- 
sory, school is not 

Home schooling move- 
ments have also sprung up in 
Fiance, Itriy, foe Nether- 
lands and parts of Scandina- 
via. But the situation varies 
in other European countries, 
hi Germany, for mstiuio^ 
home schooling is i l le gal for 
German citizens — a hold- 
over from foe Nazi era, ac- 
cording to Mr. Meighan, 
when Hitler wanted to exert 
maximum control over 
youth. (There is, however, an . 
active group of home school- 
era among U.S. military per- 
sonnel and other foreigners 
in Germany, who are exempt 
from this law.) Poland re- 


One of foe benefits of tra- 
ditional schooling often cited 
by parents is “sociafizatioo”. 
— - getting children used . to 
belonging to a group rad 
learning Bow to interact w&flr 
their peera. C3i3drea~kept-a£> 
home miss out on this impor- 
tant part of chfidhood. 

But home schooling par- 
ents say that, in the United 
States m particular, the posi^ 
tive experiences of group life 
can often him into negatives ~ 
as chfldren grapple with peers 
carrying guns or using drugs. 
They also point out mat chil- 
dren who are schooled at 
home tend to interact with a 
wider range of ages of people, 
often gjying than better cam- 
namicatioas drills, - 
“If the children can con- 
verse with adults, they don't 
have troifote carimnmicafing 
with their peers,” says Kane 
Smith, who is .honmradiq^i^ 
ing her 

“and they are oftai in better 
position to . withstand beer 

w >i r. i.jintOe wii I 

pressure. •. - • _ ... .... 

Further information can 
be obtained from: 

The European Some Ed- 
ucators Assoaation; 

Am Bafmhof 19A . . . 

66892 Bruatmulbadi 
GERMANY 

. The Home School Legal . 
Defense Association; 

P.O.BOX 159 
Paeotuan Springs, 

Virgina, USA 22129 
Education Otherwise 
P.O. Box 120 I 

Leamington Spa 
Warwickshire CV32 7ER 
ENGLAND 


LAURA COLBY is on the 
of the International fft 
Tribune. 
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Spanish School Offers a Place in the Sun for Learning 


By Barry James 


A S rival totalitarian 
systems cast a shad - 
ow over Europe ia 
the early 1930s, a 
group of Spanish intellectuals 
lauoche d an experiment in tol- 
erance and international under- 
standing that continues to bene- 
fit thousands of students today. 

The Menendez y Pelayo In- 
terna tional University in San- 
tander offers what its first rec- 
tor, Ramdn Menfindez Pidal, 
railed a combination of “vaca- 
tion and fruitfulness." 

The university was founded 
in 1932 by the recently installed 
Second Republic with the aim 
of “organizing general courses 
and conferences on varied 
themes of general interest.” 

Its headquarters were estab- 
lished in the Magdalena Pal- 
ace, the summer residence of 
the royal family in Santander. 
Alfonso XIII had abandoned 
the throne the previous year. 
The palace was taken over and 
is still owned by the city of 
Santander, which makes it 
available to the university ev- 
ery summer. The baroque 


building is set on a peninsula 
dominating the Cantabrian 
coast resort. 

The university, which is 
partly funded by the Ministry 
of Education, has autonomous 
status. It has a permanent sec- 
retariat in Madrid and 
branches in the dries of La 
CorudA, Seville, Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Valencia, Cuenca, 
Barcelona and Jaca, but its 
symbolic home remains the 
palace in Santander. 

Last year, about 16,000 peo- 
ple attended one- or two-week 
courses on a range of subjects 
from sociology to health re- 
form. Apart from the more 
than 60 subjects of general in- 
terest, often taught by the lead- 
ing specialists in their Held, the 
university offers hi ghl y regard- 
ed courses on Spanish language, 
interpretation, literature and 
culture for foreign students at 
one of its two centos ia Santan- 
der. About 1,300 foreign stu- 
dents, including particularly 
large contingents from Germa- 
ny and Japan, are expected to 
attend the courses from July to 
September this year. 

Most people attend the 


courses for person;!} enlighten- 
ment, and ine university does 
not exist to imar diplomas or 
degrees. Nevertheless, its certif- 
icates of course completion are 
able for credits in the 
education system and 
at some foreign universities. 

The language school is an 
integral pan •tf the university's 
philosophy, for if is in this for- 
eign ouueao- that it finds 
much of it* r.ii'-on d'etre. For- 
eign student are integrated 
into the over:» i: cultural con- 
text of the university, and are 
encouraged to take part in the 
general activities, including lit- 
erary conferee l--\. given by dis- 
tinguished writer* each Tues- 
day evening. 

The idea of a summer uni- 
versity actually began with an 
English university professor, 
E. Allison Peers, who in 1921 
organized Spanish courses in 
Santander for his students in 
Liverpool. A couple of years 
later, Miguel Artigas, the di- 
rector of the Menendez y Pe- 
layo library in Santander, con- 
tacted the Spanish Center for 
Historical Studies with the aim 
of setting up general courses in 


the city. From _ these begin- 
nings came the idea of estab- 
lishing a permanent university 
with a specific democratic and 
internationalist ethos. 

Spain was then to a large 
extent detached geographically 
and mentally behind the Pyre- 
nees, and the summer universi- 
ty was seea as a means of' 
breaking out of this intellectual 
isolation. It was supported by 
many of the most prestigious 
Sp anish intellectuals and writ- 
ers of the time, including Mi- 
guel de Unamuno, Jos£ Ortega 
y Gasset, Gregorio Marafidn, 
D&maso Alonso, Americo Cas- 
tro, Salvador de Madariaga 
and Federico Garcia Lorca. 

It was a short-lived experi- 
ment, for in 1936 General Fran- 
cisco Franco issued his famous 
manifesto against the Republic. 
In July, a right-wing uprising 
erupted on the mainland, and 
as Hugh Thomas described it, 
“there was to spread over Spain 
a great cloud of violence, in 
which all the quarrels and enmi- 
ties of so many generations 
would find full outlet.” 

Although Santander held 


out through much of the Civil 
War as a Republican bastion, 
the university was forced to 
dose. In 1945, Spain under the 
Falangist dictatorship of Fran-, 
co was more isolated than ever, 
and it was therefore deeded to 
recommence the courses for 
foreigners, which were held in 
a variety of buildings around 
■ Santander. A purpose-built 
school for foreign students, 
known as Las Llamas, was 
added in 1958. 

With the return of democra- 
cy. the Menfandezy Pelayo uni- 
versity regained its soul and 
rediscovered its vocation as a 
bed Of ideas and cultural ex- 
changes in a vibrant society. 
Greatly expanded, it has be- 
come as its founders envisaged 
an important forum for de- 
bate. it stresses the idea that 
culture allied to concepts of 
pluralism and liberty can be an 
effective force for moderniza- 
tion and social change. At the 
same time, the organizers do 
not forget that people attend 
the university for fan as well as 
learning Most of the courses 
coincide with a summer season 
of theatrical events, concerts 


and lertulias in Santander and 
the other cities. 

The university engages par- 
ticular in subjects cm the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, which are 
often too new or experimental 
to be on the curricuhnns of. 
conventional universities. The 
present rector, Ernest Lluch, a 
former health minister, for ex- 
ample, has introduced courses 
on medicine and biotechnolo- 
gy, law, economics, communi- 
cations. artificial intelligence 
and information technology.' 

The university invites prom- 
inent personalities from the 
worlds of politics, science, cul- 
ture or philosophy to give lec- 
tures or take courses. 

The university is an intellec- 
tual tribute to Santander's 
most famous native son. The 
critic, historian and writer 
Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo 
held the chair of Spanish litera- 
ture at the University of Ma- 
drid for many years and later 
became director of the Nation- 
al Library. 

He died in 1912, after be-' 
queathing his library of 40,000 
volumes to Santander. 


Peace Is Part of the Cumculiim for United World Colleges 


Continued from Page II 

be able to have a personal 
foundation for international 
understanding and goodwill 
that would last their lifetime.’’ 

The school was founded by 
Kurt Hahn, an Austrian edu- 
cator who, after, being impris- 
oned in Nazi Germany for his 
views on that regime, fled to 
England where be also started 
Outward Bound, a popular 
outdoor program designed to 
foster leadership and team- 
work among participants. 

Frustrated to see that the 
Cold War had started so soon 
after World War II had ended, 
Mr. Hahn wanted to create a 
school that would mix students 
from as many countries as pos- 
sible and allow them to learn 
r, outside their national 
denial systems. 

The idea enjoyed support 
from Lord Mountbaiten — 
hims elf Anglo-German — and 
his great nephew, Prince 
Charles, who became president' 
! of the organization in 1978. 

: The school is in the process of 
; finding a new. president to re- 
1 place .Prince Charles, whdaftcr 
1 7 years ait the helm has derat- 
ed to step down. 

; The school's administrators 
say they try to recruit students 
who have traveled little, per- 


haps never having left their 
home country. 

“We are not catering for the' 
international clientele who be- 
cause their parents are diplo- 
mats or international business- 
men or whatever are already 
circulating around the world,” 
said David Sutcliff, headmas- 
ter of the United World Onl- 
ine of the Adriatic based near 
Trieste, Italy. 

“We are taking Poles from 
Poland and Africans from Af- 
rica. They are coming straight 
out of their national systems; 
they are very, very well regard- 
ed in their national systems 
arid now they're bong plunged 
into this international atmo- 


sphere with colleagues of the 
same ability and range. That 
gene rates dynamics within the 
college that are very unusual, 
very different from the dynam- 
ics you would get in a standard 
international school." 

To ensure the diversity of 
the student body, the Adriatic 
school has strict quotas for die 
geographic distribution of its 
students: 25 percent are Ital- 
ian; 25 percent Western Euro- 
pean and North American; 25 
percent are from developing 
countries in Africa and Latin 
America; and 25 percent are 
from Eastern Europe. These 
quotas differ for each school 

All students at the Adriatic 


college are on full scholarships. 

“They cither win the schol- 
arship or they don’t get in,” 
said Mr. Sutcliff. Most of the 
funds for his school come from 
the Italian government 

Additional funding for the 
Adriatic school and the other 
schools come from national 
committees worldwide; which 
also select the students from 
their r e sp ec ti ve countries for 
admission. Not all of the 
schools provide full scholar- 
ships for their entire stodent 
bodies. The Armand Hammer. 
United World College of the 
American West, named after 
the late American philanthro- 
pist and located in New Mexi- 
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SCHOOL OF MEDHaME 

. Guaranteed U. S. CHcal Rotafcss 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


OF PARIS 


(HabUssenurxU d'mseignemeal supMeur privt 

AUP prepares its 
students to be a 
part of an increasingly 
global society. 

Beetmfarof Arts Art History. Comparative 
Uteratuo, European Oritural Studies, 
French Studfes, htfl Affaire, tall ftainess 
Administration, bit! Economics, 

Modem History. 

p»ch«lar of Science: Applied Economics, 
Computer Science, new 5-year 
Engineering program in cooperation with 
the University of Alabama at Huntsvflte. 
RnnfaH* The Office of Admissions, 

BP1 39. 31, avenue Bosquet, 

75007 Paris, Frtnce. 

Tel (33(1) 40 62 06 00 fax (33W *705 3*32 


AUP. The American university in Europe. 



CARSON LONG 

MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Helping the boy of average ability reach full 
potential. Grades 6-12. Separate Jr. Dept 
Structured environment Honors Courses. 
Leadership Training. How-ToStudy, ESL and 
Reading Help. Supervised study, public Speaking. 
Glee Club. Drum & Bugle Corps. Trips to . 

Philadelphia, Gettysburg and Washington. $9,500 

Includes uniforms. AccrecMecL Non-discriminatory 

Preparing confident, caring, efisetpfined & healthy young 
men for college & life since 1837. Box 98 F 
New Bloomfield, PA 17068. (717) 582-2121. 


YOUR FIRST EUROPEAN 

MBA 

SPECIALISING iN 

PURCHASING & . 
LOGISTICS MANAGEMENT 


Purchasing Is one of 
functions In today’s bust 
of Purchasing Manager^© r? 
the growing need of co 
managers In purch 



- Full time MBA for expert 

- Part-time MBA for senior 


- Specific modules for 
update/improve their 
management. 


THE EUROPEAN INSTITUTE 
OF PURCHASING MANAGEMENT 

French Geneva Campus 
International Business Park 
74166 ARCHAMPS - FRANCE 
Tel: 50.31.56.78 - Fax: 50.31.56.80 
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I enjoy relating to people ; the more different they are, the better. So, 
with a in French from Wellesley and two years of experience in 
a N Y law firm behind me, I decided to pursue a Masters in 
European Studies at the L.S-E.* and a MALA* at the Fletcher 
School. At Fletcher, my interest in international relations became 
focused on business. 

There, I learned of the Fletcher / ISA joint 

degree program. I immediately knew this was 

for me : the perfect MBA for a career in international consulting. 

Indeed. ISA has far surpassed my expectations, but., can you. 

please, tell me why they keep spelling my 

name LISA !!! 
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co. follows a more American 
approach, requiring a mix of 
tuition arid scholarships. 

“The underlying principle of 
the UWC across the board is 
entry on merit,” said Mr. Sut- 
ctiff. “That’s interpreted by us 
here and by our colleagues in 
Canada in the absolute sense. 
Otherwise money somehow 
creeps in." 

The college plans to expand 
beyond its current eight 


schools soon. Projects include 
schools in India, Norway and 
South Africa. 

Most of the schools use the 
International Baccalaureate 
testing organization based in 
Geneva to deliver degrees that 
are recognized by universities 
around the world. 

THOMAS FULLER, is on the 
staff of the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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• Graduate c ertificate from M.M . University. 
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JOHN CABOT 
UNIVERSITY 

Study in Rome 

■ AMERICAN UNIVERSITY DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Opan to students at afl naBonaDHss. Offering bechetow 
and Associate Degrees in Business AdnUntetration, 
International Affairs, English Literature and Art History. 

■ AMERICAN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Intensive English Language program tor students who 
need to perfect their English before university entrance. 

■ SUMMER SESSION (JUNE 26 - JULY ZB, 1995) 

Course offerings in Italian history and culture, liberal arts 
and business studies. Also open to visiting students. 

■ QUARTER CALENDAR 

Applications are a ccepted for entry In September,. 

January end April Quarters, pius Summer Session which 
begins in late June. 

■ Sman classes. outatencSng location, honors programs, 
internship opportunities, field trips and Mudem activities. 

Affiliated since 1972 with" HI ram college in Ohio. 

Approved by the Delaware Dept of Pubfic Instruction. 
Authorized by the Italian Ministry at Public Education. 

For more Information contact 

JOHN CABOT UNIVERSITY 

Via della Lungara, 233 - 00165 Rome. Iialy 
Tel.: (+ 39 - 6 ) 687 8861 fax: (+ 39 - 6 ) 683 2088 . 



Temple 
University 
Philadelphia 
(USA) A Japan 


TEMPLE/IGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

MBA 




Groupc 1 GS 
Paris -Lyon 


This AACSB - accredited MBA degree from Temple 
University, in collaboration with IGS Is a one-year 
full-time multicontinent program designed to 
prepare individual for a career 
in global management. 
•Internationally-focused courses taught in English 
•Fall semester in Prance (Paris or Lyon), Spring 
semester in Philadelphia 

• Optional summer internship in Japan 

• Executive mentoring & consulting experience 

Afrnfcw Jo a CMH or write Doa Mindiy 

Bac + LUS BOA or equhafcrt TempleflGSlMBA 

Program may ha long^j If business core 107 rue dc Maceffle, 69007 Lpxi 

courses required TeL (33) 72 73 47 83 - Fa (33) 72 72 93 57 


Guided independent study progbanN 

Bachelor, Master, Doctorate 

• Business Administration • Engineering 

• Health Care Management * Education 

I Earn a bachelor, master or doctoral degree. Use your past 
I experience as credit toward your degree- No ciaases, seminars 
| or on-campus attendance. Studies build upon your experience, 
relate to your career. Self-paced. Open time schedule. 

Distinguished faculty advisors. | 
Act now to advance your career. 

• SEND RESUME FOR 
NO COST EVALUATION 
(505) 889-2711 H 

6<00 CJptD*n 0W. HE. Su9b 39S-W Opt SO /, 

Mupann«NmMvleaKrTiaUSAy t 
~ 1 


Turn your ambitions 
Info a career. 

At NYU's Summer Institutes. 



D on't just dream about a great career, i : 
Take the first step. New York 
University^ School of Continuing 
Education's Summer Institutes can give you a 
serious head start to the career you want Or 
help you do better at the job you're in. 

New York leads the world in the industries 
that will shape the next century and the Summer 
Institutes will give you exposure to these fields 
— all in a few weeks of intensive study. 

For more information, call 1-800-FIND NYU, 
ext 56. Or mail or fox this coupon. 


Make your summer eounh 

21st Century Management 
Interactive Media & Marketing 
Public Relations 
Sports & Event Marketing 
Environmental Science 
Construction Management 
Facilities Management 
Arts Administration 
International Studies 
Publishing 

Advanced Professional Certificate in 
Real Estate 

Appraisal Studies in Fine and 

Decorative Arts 

Him & Video Workshops 

The American Language Institute 

Television News Production 

Integrated Marketing Communication for 

International Health 

Corporate Real Estate Finance 

The Business of Real Estate 

Fitness Instruction 

^ School of Continuing Education ^ 

New York University 
7 East 12(h Street, 11th Floor 
New York, NY 1000*4475 
Fax: 212-995-3656 

Please send me information on your Summer Institutes. 

Name - — — — - 

Address 


Country. 


NYU s arahnaw acHntatRri 
obpcxuwy najtwi 
0)*> NM rail urawrwy sma 
rfGcrinumq EAuuftn 
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L. 



AmsuMvwnHHnacwna 


. School of Continuing Education J 
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The $80,000 Question: How to Finance a Graduate Business Degree? 


By Barbara Wall 


T HE Master of Busi- 
ness Administration 
degree is not a pass- 
port to career success, 
but it cer tainl y helps. This is 
why ambitious young business 
professionals are prepared to 
spend up to $35,000 in tuition 
fees alone to earn the initials 
MBA after their names. 

“Although die cost is con- 
siderable — a typical two-year 
program in the U.S. could in- 
volve a total outlay of around 
$80,000 once living expenses 
are taken into consideration — 
few students regret studying 
for an MBA qualification,* 
says George Bickers ta/fe, au- 
thor of ‘Which MBA?" a 
guide to the world’s best MBA 
programs published by The 

Economist Intelligence Unit, 


in London. “In some profes- 
sions the MBA has become a 
mandatory qualification for 
senior management positions, 
and the financial rewards it 
confers can be considerable. 
At the very least, MBA gradu- 
ates from a good school should 
expect to double their salaries 
in the first year." 

Prospective MBA students 
needn’t brace themselves for a 
period of financial hardship ei- 
ther, as there are plenty of 
grants, scholarships, and loans 
available from state and pri- 
vate sources. 

American students are par- 
ticularly fortunate in the 
choice of financial aid pack- 
ages. The two major federal 
government programs axe the 
Federal Perkins Loans and the 
Federal Stafford Loans which 
are based on need, and enable 
students to borrow up to 


THE INSTITUT PARJSIEN 

• is open all year round. 

• gives you inc possibility tn start a 


IEN A 

^frOEOVUSAT 


• gives you ihc pussiliility tn start a , 

course at the beginning uf any wet. AV® DEIANGUE 

• offers free inrronucrinn class on request. 'wDEOnUSATMinASCASS | 

• proposes two types of courses. 

EXTEJVSfl E, 4 1/2 or 9 hours per week (academic year) 
INTENSIl E, 1 5 or 25 hnurs per week fall year through) 

• also offers courses of French civilisation (history, an history and 
literature) as well as French for Business and French for Tourism. 

• organizes private courses and works out any program for universities, 
embassies, companies... 

• helps you look for accommodation. 

87, bouletaiddeGrendk, 75015 Paris. - Tel.: 40 56 09 53 - Fa* 45 06 4b JO. 
For mfartwtim mid enrolment, vt an open fnm Monday to Friday 0 a.m-4 p.m 


gCOURSS 



FRANCAISE 


Tire 

Sorbonne 

French 

Language 

and 

Civilisation 
Courses 
for foreign 
students. 

Throughout 
the year. 

All levels 


47, rue des E coles. 
75005 Paris 

Tel.: (33 1)40 46 22 11 
Fax:(331)4046 3229 


f Do you want concrete results 
in a foreign language ? 


FRENCH - C2RMAN S'AMSH - ITALIAN - JAPANESE - DITCH - ENGLISH 

66 hours per week in the target language 

9 lessons per day in mini -groups and/or private lessons 
+ sodo- cultural activities with the teachers till 10.30 pm. 

Centres in: 

France - Belgium - Ireland - Spain 

Rtf.: Coe*-CotaL, McKjnscy . German Foreign Office. Suic Department, Rouoli .. 
Also French and English courses for young people. 


CERAN LINGUA HEAD OFFICES 
in Bdgum: 

Oduas CERAN ( OtfWPtflV ) Mata 

Avenue du Chfaciu. 2M liibaBSxil 

B -4900 SPA F-30130P0 

Tel.: 021 B7 7V 1 1 22 OERAN Td ■ 1 

Fax: 132)87 79 II SB Fax: 

In Ok USA; id.: «413t 5844)33* - fax- t4|3» 384-3046 


in Fiance. 
McnandE-St-PaiKwe 
BP 27/264 
P-30130 PONT-ST-ESPRIT 
Td ■ (331 66 90 33 6b 
Fax: 13310690 33 W 



Associate, Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 

at our campuses In 

Florida • London • Strasbourg • Paris 
Heidelberg * Berlin • Madrid * Engeiberg 

and at the 

American College of Switzerland, Leysin 


Business Administration 
and other business majors 
International Hotel / Tourism Management 

International Relations / Diplomacy 
Computer Systems Management • Economies 
Psychology - Public Administration 
Engineering Management 
Pre-Medicine - Commercial Art - Liberal Alls 
French, German 

The Leysin Institute of Art & Design 
Advertising • Design ■ Promotion Marketing 
For Catalog. Yiewbook or h ito i iuM tlooal Video. writs or rarif: 


SCHILLER INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 2 /' 95 / H tGZ * 51 Waterloo Road * London S£1 SIX * England 
Tel: (07*-! S28 6484 * -ax (071 ) 620 *.226 


IFAM 

THE BEST WAY FOR THE M.B.A. 

Since 1 982. (he Institut Franco- American de Management 
(IFAM) prepares students witn its 4-year program tor an MBA 
diploma from a maior American university and ihe IFAM diploma 
(n addrton to IFAM’s associate universities. University of Hartford 
North-eastern University m Boston. Pace University m New York. 
Temple University m Philadelphia, where students study in their 
3rd or 4th year. IFAM also maintains privileged ties with presti- 
gious American graduate schools IFAM students, therefore, 
complete their MBA at the University ot Pennsylvania i Wharton l. 
University ot Chicago, Indiana U . University ot Wisconsin. Duke 
U. George Washington U . Mac Gin U 

in 1986, IF AM's rapid development led to the creation of rhe 
program, MBA Lfrirversi/y In association with top American busi- 
ness schools, this program otter a 1-year MSA to university 
graduates and executives 


IFAM H 


INSTITUT FRANCO-AMERICAIN DE MANAGEMENT 
Eiabiissemeni d enseignemeni supGneur pnve. 

19. rue C6pr6 - 75015 Paris-F ranee 
Tel $3 (1) 47.34 38 23 - Fax: 33 1 1 ) 47.05 74.75 


$5,000 and $8,000 per year, re- 
spectively. 

The interest rate is variable, 
based on the 9] -day Treasury 
Bill rate plus 2.5 percent. Al- 
though federal loon programs 
are restricted to U.S. citizens 
anrl permanent residents of the 
United States, the loans can be 
used for study abroad. 

Many American business 
schools' in conjunction with 
private financing orgaoiza-' 
lions, offer alternative loan 
schemes that are not based on 
need. "Although these loans 
have a slightly higher rate of 
interest than the federal loan 
programs, they are generally 
more flexible,* says Ladonna 
Tucker, a financial aid coun- 
sellor with Thunderbird. the 
American Graduate School of 
International Management, in 
Glendale. Arizona. 

“Provided applicants have a 
good credit history, there is no 
reason why they should not be 
able to borrow up to $35,000 
per annum. Foreign students 
studying in the U.S. are also 
eligible for an alternative loan 
if they can find a co-sponsor 


who is an American citizen.'* 

Ms. Tucker notes that most 
American students finance 
their education from a variety 
of sources including savings, 
federal and private loans, 
scholarships and part-time em- 
ployment, though the latter is 
not actively encouraged by the 
schools. - 

Few European governments 
offer state-subsidized loans for 
MBA programs. The vast ma- 
jority of students at European 
business schools pay their own 
way or rely on a bank loan. 
Business schools often have ar- 
rangements with local banks, 
and this enables students to 
take out loans at favorable 
rates of interest. 

The Association of MBAs in 
London, for example, adminis- 
ters an MBA loan plan on be- 
half of Barclays Bank UJC 
Low-interest, long-term loans 
are available through the plan 
to British residents, for study 
at an accredited business 
school in Europe or the United 
States. 

Top league international es- 
tablishments such as Insead, 


which is based in Fontainbleau 
outride Paris, have negotiated 
favorable loon teems with fi- 
nancial institutions through- 
out Europe. Helen Henderson, 
director erf Insead, says that 
students are typically offered 
an interest rate discount of 
around 3 percentage points. 
sh» adds that the banks in- 
volved in the program often 
allow students a 10-month 
grace period before repay- 
ments are due to start. 

persuading someone else to 
foot the bill is the ultimate way 
to ease the financial burden. 
Mr. Bickerstaffe says that most 
schools offer scholarships, but 
be warns that they are not 
plentiful and they are almost 
invariably linke d to high scho- 
lastic achievement or specific 
groups, notably minorities or 
women. 

The Manchester Business 
School in England offers three 
scholarships for women. These 
pay for tuition fees only. In- 
sead, meanwhile, offers one 
scholarship to candidates from 
central and Eastern Europe. 

Scholarships may also be 


available through private orga- 
nizations and aramni societies. 
The Sainsbury family, owners 

chain, 

ship for British engineers. The 
fund is adminis tered by the 
Royal Academy of Engineer- 
ing in London. Similarly, Cos- 
mopolitan. a leading woman’s 
magazine, r uns an «nnn«i com- 
petition for aspiring young 
British businesswomen . — the 
prize being a full year’s tuition 
and board at Insead. 

“Students studying at Amer- 
ican business schools have 
more chance erf winning a 
scholarship than their Europe- 
an counterparts," Mr. Bicker- 
staffe said. 

Another financin g option is 
company sponsorship. This 
practice is more common in 
Japan and the United States, 
but there is evidence that it is 
catching on in Europe. The 
drawback is that the company 
may insist on having some con- 
trol over the type of program 
chosen. Often company-spon- 
sored students will have to en- 
roll in a distance learning 


MBA program, study part- 
time or opt for a speriaily tai- 
lored company MBA . 

If you are particularly fortu- 
nate you may be offered a 
“golden heUo^or a sign-on bo- 
nus from your new employer. 
Mr. Bickerstaffe reports that 
there is anecdotal evidence of 
MBA graduates in Europe, 
most notably Britain, being of- 
fered up to £20,000 ($35,000) 
just to join the company. He 
says tha t “golden halos” can 
go some way toward helping 
pay off student debts. Accord- 
ing to Bill Brocsamle, presi- 
dent of the Graduate Manage- 
ment Admissio ns Council in 
California, the worldwide av- 
erage student debt is currently 
in the region of $50,000. 

“While European and North 
American MBA students can 
usually manage to finance 
their way through business 
school without too many prob- 
lems thanks to the wide avafi- 
ability Of financial aid pack- 
ages, students from Third 
World countries find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get any fi- 
nancial help towards their 


studies,” said Ms. Henderson. 

She notes that the World 
Bank is one of the few Interna- 
tional organizations that offers 
some form of grant aid to stu- 
dents from developing nations. 
“Applicants have to satisfy the 
selection board that the pro- 
gram of study wfll in some way 
benefit economic development 
in their native countries," said 
Ms. Henderson. 

The only other alternatives 
for students from poorer coun- 
tries are government assistance 
and scholarship aid. A spokes- 
man for the association of 
MBAs notes that few Europe- 
an banks will lend money to 
students from outside Europe. 
Nonetheless, the association is 
trying to encourage banks to 
<-h»" pr their stance The fact' 
that MBA graduates tradition- 
ally have a very low default 
rale on loans may go some way 
towards softening the banking 
industry's approach. 

BARBARA WALL is a journal- 
ist based in Paris who special- 
izes in financial topics. 


Consulting Firms Offer Help in Choosing U.S. Universities 


By Laura Colby 


W ITH more than 
3,000 colleges and 
universities in the 
United States, 
picking the right one is a diffi- 
cult task. Yet considering what 
is at stake, a wrong choice can 
have disastrous consequences, 
both personal and financial. 

That is why a growing num- 
ber of parents, both in the 
United States and abroad, are 


turning to educational consul- 
tants for guidance. These pri- 
vate companies advise stu- 
dents on which schools would 
be best suited to thrir ritiBs and 
areas of interest, how to im- 
prove their chances of getting 
accepted, and sometimes, how 
to qualify for financial assis- 
tance. 

This job, in the past, largely 
fell to high school guidance 
counselors, but nowadays they 
are not always in a position to 
help students with such tasks. 
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I BRITISH SECTION 
O nod A Lewis. (CSCE. 

Exam center OwC — b ridge. 

CMbrd & Lnadom. 

Public Bthdfoaa 1 17 fioaierard MaJcsfcrrfara 
7MM fM-«< fM.ll 4S « 41 M 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER INTENSIVE ENGLISH 

Study F.nglisli at a world-class American research university near Boston. 

Program 1: International Economics A- Finance * Case method 
* Simulation game of Foreign Exchange trading. 

-bxvtclcs June 19 - July 28 

Program II: University Prejia ration * Authentic University experience . } 
K lectures hy University Faculty, Intensive Writing Preparation. , 
8 weeks June 12 - August 5 ; 

B.U.S.LE. Brandeis University 
Sydeman 4-D, P.O. Bo* 91 10, Waltham, Mo.02254, USA , 

tins* en uufih to Boston far culture; far enough far tranqu&Sy. 


...the place to study English 
and American Culture in 

Washington, D.C. 

Summer Study 

May 30 - August 18, 1 995 

Four 3-Week Sessions 

English Language Institute 

Summer Program 1995 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 20016-8031 
TEL (202) 885-2147 
FAX (202) 885-3919 

EECVM 


“This profession really began 
to take off in the late 1980s, 
when a lot of American schools 
began to slash budgets, and 
guidance counselor jobs were 
also cut back,” says Mark 
Sklarow, executive director of 
the Independent Educational 
Consultants Association, a 
professional group. 

“When you have three coun- 
selors in a school and they 
have to deal with problems like 
suicide, violence and drugs, a 
kid who wants help choosing a 
college win often just be given 
a catalog." 

Foreign students and fam- 
ilies living abroad, whose local 
counselors usually don’t have 
the same access to American 
universities as those in the 
United States, are also impor- 
tant clients for the consultants. 


^rr DOES NOT TAKE YEABS^ 
TO LEARN FRENCH 

In VammK'. nr hair been lining il fur 20 
scan. the imcwiiT war i r bam of 
striictuml cbsscs ml firing with i French 
bmdr I. Abo shorter nacsino aid 
, Laming" program * "Chiau". From 
S^m/wcck [union, mom ami btunl and 
acurwns When aspiring cue ape. 
prc'cnt Icvd lime available and objective. 
Simitir Endtfi program m ihe I SA. 
CEFA NORMANDY . 
ILfloderanlCamiA.BF. 17 m, .. 

H NH Lwctn Cede*, Fewer. - 
cTd-P.mi .11.2101 -fax . 
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V Housing on a 
spacious, tree- 
lined campus 

V Convenient 
to public 
transportation 

V Students from 
many countries 


UNIVERSITY AIX-MARSEILLE III 

AiJuuLfc^uuu-AiLLvwaar Aix-en-Provence 

j|. 2 1 I Learn to speak French 

u3« Q pi . University year — two semesters 
~ (October -January. February -May). 

f '- j l’V' *3 month-long summer intensive sessions 

j/Xif- pp| -- (June. July. September). 

-jZI -99 ED AH levels 


Institut d'ltudes Frampnses pour LtudkmH Itranger* 

23. . ue Gcsfrr-n-de-Sopcrrfo. 13625 Aix-en-Provence. Cedex. France. 
Tel: 42 23 28 43 Fax: 42 23 02 64. 


ESMOD 


THE FASHION DESIGN SCHOOL 



5 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 

Parrs, Bordeaux, Lyon, Rennes, Roubaix 

10 BRANCHES WORLDWIDE 

Berlin, Casablanca, Munich, Osaka, Oslo 
...... Rabat, Sao Paulo, Seoul, Tokyo, Tunis 

Information : 16 bid Montmartre 75009 Paris 
Tel 33 (1) 44 33 81 50 Fax 33 (1) 48 24 29 59 
private education 
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We know Europe by heart 


About half of the 155 members 
of the Independent Education- 
al Consultants deal regularly 
with foreign students, Mr. 
Sklarow said, although only a 
handful have offices outside 
the United States. 

The main purpose of the 
consultants is to iudp the stu- 
dent choose a school where he 
or die wfll be happy and suc- 
cessful, one that is best suited 
to the mdividnaTs needs. Al- 
most half of all students in the 
United States graduate from a 
different college from the one 
at -which they started, consul- 
tants say, pointing out that 
having to transfer midway 
through a program of study is a 
tremendous waste of time, 
money, and emotional energy. 

The service usually includes 
several meetings with consul- 
tants to determine the dozen or 
so schools for which a student 
is best-suited. The student is 
then given help in filling out 
applications, attending college 
interviews, visiting campuses, 
and so on. 

“We try to show the students 
how best to market themselves 
for each institution,” says An- 
thony F. Capraro III. president 
of Teach, a consulting firm in 
Larchmont, New York. 

He adds that while parents 


TASIS-sincc 1955, 
cbe education to 
succeed in a 
changing world: 

• Challenging U.S. 
curriculum 

• Extensive travel, 
sports and. arts 

• Students from 40 
countries, ages 4-18 

• Foreign languages 
and cultural studies 

• Exciting & diverse 
summer programs 

• Superb campuses in 
Switzerland, England, 
and Greece 

The American School 
in Switzerland 
CH6926 Montagnola 
Tel: 41 91 546471 
Fax: 41 91542364 


attend the first meeting, “after 
that I meet with the student 
atone. 1 ’ To choose a college 
successfully : — one where the 
student wifi finish the full four 
years — “it’s more a decision 
of the student,” he says. 

- “We used to start consulting 
with students in thear junior 
year erf high school, 11 says Mr. 
Capraro. "But now, with the 
more selective colleges, there 
are derisions you have to make 
early on.” 

Mr. Capraro points out that 
students who want to attend 
the elite Ivy League schools 
may have to make derisions 
about what subjects to take as 
early as eighth or ninth grade. 
“All the top schools want four 
years of a foreign-language, for 
instance," he says. 

The price can range from 
$200 or so for a consultation of 
several brans to several thou- 
sand dollars for full consulting 
services, inducting help choos- 
ing a list of schools and com- 
pleting applications. 

Though that may seem high, 
Mr. Haas says, “when you con- 
sider that a four-year college 
education costs $120,000 on 
average, it’s not so much by 
comparison." says Alan Haas; 
president of Educational Fta- 
tuxes Inc^ a conStittibg firm 
based in New Canaan, Con- 
necticut that has brandies in 
Britain and Switzerland. 

Both consultants and the 
consultants' organization warn 
that as in any new profession, 
the possibilities for rip-offs are 
life. “It is important to differ- 


entiate between an ‘agency* 
which represents a handful of 
institutions and which receives 
a fee for referring students to 
those specific institutions and 
a service such as ours, which 
represents only the students 
and rihar ges families a fee for 
our work,” says Mr. Haas. 

Mr. Sklarow cautions 
a gains t consultants who rec- 
ommend a single school, or 
only a couple. *Tn Europe in 
particular, some educational 
consultants are paid a 'residn- 
al’ — I'd call it a kick bade — 
by the universities to which 
they send students," he says. 
‘‘You need to know the consul- 
tant is looking out for your 
child and not the several hun- 
dred dollars he's going to get 
from the school." 

Everyone cautions against 
consultants who promise to get 
students accepted in any one 
school 

“Coming to me is not going 
to get you into a college where 
you don’t belong,” says Mr. 
Capraro. “I can only help you 
to isolate the best colleges for 
you and then help you to be- 
come the best possible candi- 
date for those institutions." 

The independent Educa- 
tional Consultants Association 
publishes a booklet on how to 
choose a consultant and will 
provide lists of tis* members to 
interested parties. They can be 
contacted at: IECA, 4085 
Chain Bridge Road, Suite 401, 
Fairfax, Virginia, 2203); tele- 
phone: 703-591-4850; fax: 
703-591-4860 


A UNIVERSITE DE LA SORBONNE 
JjL NOUVELLE - PARIS III 

Welcomes students and teachere wtehing to learn or to perfect 
their knovOsdge ot Franch language. Gterature & awtsation. 

1 Year Diploma Programs: French Culture. Cfcrifcation & Literature. 
(1 unit FF1439. aU units FF287B - prices subject to change). 

University Cumcatum: University degree in French Studies for 
foreigners. (3 year joint program with the Modem Literature & Linguistics 
department also avaiabto). (Free ot charge.) 

Language Courses: Language courses: (all levels. 75 hrs per week, 
FF3455 per semester Oct 6 - Feb.; Feb to JunB 16). Diploma of French 
Language & Linguistic Studes (13 hours par week. FF 2467.) 

Placement tests October 2 to October 13. ©95. 

AM students accepted in the OUerent progra ms mu st be registered 
at Paris III. (Regis tr ation lee; FF77Q) 

Contact: UFH DMactique du Franqais Langue Etrangfire. 

46, rue Salnt-Jacques, 75005 PAFBS. TeL: fl) 40 46 29 35 / 40 46 29 29 
Centre Censier: 13, rue de Santeid, 75005 PARIS. TeL: 45 87 41 21 
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■ Program taught in English 

■ Academic affiliations with tha 
Universities of Hartford (CT), 
Delaware (DE), Richmond (VA) 


Paris ; 120, roe D an ton - BP 73 
92303 Lwaltas Parrel -Tel. 47.59.80.43 
Lyon . 24, ave Joannes-Masset - BdL 5 
69009 Lyon - Tel. 78 64.15.31 
Marseille 26-28, cours Pierr e-Puget 
13006 Marseille - Tel 91 55 05.48 


France//USA 
B.S.BA in 3 years 

Bscholor of Science in 
Business Administration 

2 years in France arid 
1 year in America / or 

3 years in France 


UNIVERSITY 
OF ROUE 


Master in Business 

Administration 

One year on an American 

Campus 

Preparation for 
TOEFL & GMAT 


1 DEGREE PROGRAMS] 


A. A. Interdisciplinary Studies 
A.A.A. Business Administration 

B. B.A International Business 
BA. International Relations 

B. A Italian Studies 
B.A. Interdisciplinary Studies 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
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HOUSING IN STUDIO APARTMENTS 
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Summer School 

HARVARD 

Institute for English Language Programs 

English for Business 

English for the MBA • Commanicatjoa in Businas • Advanced Businas English 

Intensive English Language 
mding, writing, listening, and speaking in small daily classes 

General Summer School 
arts and sciences couna whh special programs in cipository and creative writing 
and economics; college- level program for secondary school students 

June 26 through August 18, 1995. Residence in historic Harvard dormitories. 

Far publications call 617-495-0519 (give code 506) or send email to 
nnunerModkieOJurTariLeda. Catalogue also k available on-line via die Internet 
at gopher dumttLedn or courses .harvard cdn. Information: 617-495-1024. 

Dept- 506 • 51 Brattle St. • Cambridge, MA 02138 USA 
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A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 

Bachelor's/ MasteteTtoctorates 
and/or Professorial status 
Fax: 44 181 336 1697 
or Phone: 44 181 947 8924 
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Caveat Emptor: When Choosing a U.S. University, Ask to See Credentials 


By George Ridge 

T HE newly hired dean at a com- 
munity college in the southwest- 
era united States came with the 
nght credentials, including a 
degree acquired abroad. The 
bubble burst when he attended his first 
graduation ceremony. 

robe ’ SUBd “B out amid 
ine blade traditionally worn by U.S. pro- 

lessors and graduates, most resembled in 
the words of one observer. “Joseph’s 
anaaang technicolor dreamcoat.” 

first the questions from other profes- 
sors showed genuine admiration, and the 
dean told them candidly that the institu- 
tion granting his doctorate “allowed its 
graduates to design their own robes." 

With that the questioning from the col- 
lege president and the governing board 
became more probing. Further investiga- 


tion was launched into the credentials of 
thi$ mater that allowed such discre- 
tion with academic finery. 

The college turned out to have suspect 
accreditation, and. indeed, was little more 
than a post office box at a prestigious 
location to which degree candidates could 
submit “life experiences” (and, of course, 
fees) for credit. 

With faces crimson all around, the dean 
was relieved of his administrative post, 
although since he held a master's degree 
from a recognized school he continued to 
teach in his academic specialty. 

“This Dlmirates one of the hallmarks of 
a diploma milt,” said David W. Stewart, 
the coauthor of “Diploma Mills: Degrees 
of Fraud.” 

“These places are very heavy on the 
trappings of academe. Their catalogs and 
letterheads are long on Latin. 

“They also generate a considerable 
amount of parchment for the wall or shelf. 


but the prospective student would be bet- 
ter served to inquire into whether their 
transcripts are recognized.” 

Janice Finn, the program coordinator at 
Beaver College in Philadelphia, said that 
during her tenure as director of the adviso- 
ry service at the Fulbright Commission 
office in London, one of her major tasks 
was to advise prospective students on 
what their overseas degree would be worth 
in U.S. terms. “We often spent a lot of 
time defending our opinion about certain 
institutions,” she added. 

Ms. Finn, Mr. Stewart and others are 
quick to point out that there are many 

legitimate institutions operating overseas 
and it is not legally necessary for a U.S.- 
based school lo be accredited. 

Hie Council on Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation coordinates nongovernmental ac- 
crediting activities conducted in the Unit- 
ed States. Everyone interviewed, whether 
academic or from business, put great cre- 


dence in tbe COPA guide. 

“The bouom-line advice 1 would give 
prospective students,” said Ms. Finn, “is 
to contact the U.S. Embassy or tbe Ful- 
bright Commission office in their country. 
If the adviser there does not have the 
school on record, they will seek further 
details.” 

Lacking that, Ms. Finn listed several 
questions that students should ask regard- 
ing the pedigree of a degree: 

• “The first thing I leu students is to get 
all the literature they can,” she said. “One 
so-called college in London simply photo- 
copied postcards with mimeographed text 
on tbe back. That should give you a cer- 
tain amount of caution.” 

• Run a thorough check on the school’s 
refund policy. 

• Ask tbe school where previous stu- 
dent s have obtained employment, or gone 
on to further education, and ask for 
names. Contact a few of them. 


• Get the address of the accrediting 
agency and check it out (again, with the 
embassy or Fulbright office). 

• Ask about the availability of tran- 
scripts. 

• What facilities does the school have? 
Ask abort the library; many do not have one 
on campus. If there is none, are there provi- 
sions for access to off-campus libraries? 

In his book, Mr. Stewart pointed out 
that much of the abuse by diploma nulls 
would be eliminated if the U.S. state gov- 
ernments would tighten their laws. “Un- 
happily, a few states have taken their re- 
sponsibilities loo lightly,” he said, and 
these become the venue of diploma mills. 

Institutional names are sometimes cho- 
sen that are very close to that of an estab- 
lished college or university, Mr. Stewart 
sard, adding chat the use of “U.S." in the 
title does not mean that it has government 
approval 

Outright fraud is only a small part of the 


problem, said Jeanne Marie Duval, the 
senior director of educational programs for 
the Association of International Educators. 

“For example, just what is an ‘American- 
style MBAT* die asked. “There is no offi- 
cial or even accepted definition. It could 
nun out to be chocolate milk with no 
chocolate: no American faculty, no accratt 
itatiom Tbe situation is very muddy.” j 

Ms. Him concedes that “there are q 
few” academically credible institutions 
that do not have accreditation. 

Even then, she said, “if nothing else,’- 
more questions would be asked of these* 
students” when they graduate and at- 
tempt to market their degree. 

One should, at the very least, wear a 
conservative black robe on public occa-1 
sions. 1 


GEORGE RIDGE is a professor emeritus at, 
the University of Arizona. ; 


Is ‘Academic Dishonesty’ Now a Fact of CoHege Life? 


■ i 


By Philip Crawford 

N EW YORK — The 
advertisements 
scream out from tbe 
classified pages of 
youth-oriented magazines such 
as Spin: “Term Paper Hot 
Line,” reads one. “Call for our 
electronic librazy of unique, 
quality papers,” urges another. 

Receiving promotional ma- 
terial from such companies 
brings more hype. “Now there 
is immediate help for the stu- 
dent facing those research-pa- 
per bluest says a brochure in- 
serted inside a catalog from 
■Los Angeles-based Research 
Assistance, which advertises a 
data base of papers on 20,000 
topics. The flier warns that stu- 
dents who fail to hand in a 
good paper, will “suffer ac- 
cordingly when grades are 
mailed out!” 

While businesses such as Re- 
search Assistance and fraterni- 
ty-house filing cabinets have for 


d e cade s been providing stu- 
dents with pro-written research 
papers to copy, many academic 
experts say that cheating, or 
“academic dishonesty” as it 
now often euphemistically 
called, is on the rise, according 
to educators at American and 
European universities. 

The reasons for the trend are 
numerous: s hrinking job mar- 
kets that breed an “excel -ai- 
all-costs” mentality, instant 
access to pre-writ ten papers 
through media such as faxes 
and electronic mad, and — par- 
ticulariy in the United States — 
average levels of basic reading, 
writing and math skills at the 
college level that many profes- 
sors say fall below those of 20, 
or even of 10 years ago. 

And while pure laziness will 
always account for a certain 
percentage of cheating by stu- 
dents, some experts now place 
a degree of blame on faculty 
who not only fail to take basic 
safeguards but who provide 
temptations that even the most 


principl 
hard to 


sled student might find 
to resist. 

“Nowadays students find it 
norma] to cheat, whereas years 
ago that wasn’t the case,” said 
Claude Rrvi&re, a language 
professor in the University of 
Paris system in France, and 
author of several books on 
English grammar. “There’s a 
system and you have to beat 
the system, not to get an educa- 
tion but to get the degree which 
wiD be useful” 

Robert Shupp, a professor 
erf French at the University erf 
Houston in Texas, said many 
American students of today’s 
so-called “Generation X” felt 
they were “owed” a degree if 
they tmrrageH to gain admit- 
tance to co0<%e. “If they are not 
prepared for the task, they stiD 
nave toeet through and a lot of 
them will do anything they have 
to in order to do that” 

While such criticism can have 
a derisive, “these-kids- today" 
ring common to adults of any 
generation, students themselves 


allow that competition for jobs 
— and thus for academic 
achievement — is intense and 
that the temptation to plagia- 
rize or to sneak a peak at some- 
one else' s exam can be strong. 

“I don’t know anyone who 
starts out in a course wanting 
to cheat,” said a recent gradu- 
ate of a top. East Coast univer- 
sity in the United States. “But 
thing s can happen in your life, 
and time can slip away. If you 
need a paper quickly, you 
know one of these places can 
fax you one right away thai 
you can copy. 

Bart Lowe, president of Re- 
search Assistance, says die pa- 
pers sold by his company are 
intended to aid students in car- 
rying out their own research 
and not as products to be hand- 
ed in under false pretenses^ “We 
certainly don’t condone cheat- 
ing in any way,” he said. 

Research Assistance charges 
S7J0 a page for its in-stock pa- 
pers, and between S20 and S50 a' 
page for re sear c hin g and writing 


up something on a new topic 
Sheldon Stein bach, general 
counsel to tbe Washington- 
based American Council on 
Education, which represents 
the interests of V.S. colleges 
and universities before the 
U.S. government, says that 
modem technology provides 
today’s students with more 
ways to cheat than were open 
to their parents. “One can ob- 
tain a research paper by fax or 
electronic mail in very short 
order,” he said. “And it would 
take a very dilig ent professor 
to ascertain iL” 

It's the concept of an honor 
code that some experts see as 
the long-term solution to the 
problem. Gary Pavda, director 
of the National Center for Ac- 
ademic Integrity, a College 
Park, Maryland-based consor- 
tium charged with helping col- 
leges and universities develop 
policies to deal with student 
cheating, says the key is giving 
student peer groups the power 
to deal with offenders. 


“You have to give students a 
voice in the process of what 
happens to someone who 
cheats,” be said. “And you also 
don’t chop someone's fiead off 
fora first offense: if the penalty 

— automatic expulsion, for ex- 
ample — is so severe that peo- 
ples* careers will be ruined, stu- 
dents will hand together and 
not testify against others. But 
that son of thing usually 
doesn’t occur if a more progres- 
sive disripfinaiy approach is 
taken.” 


PBXUP CRAWFORD is on the 
staff of the International Herald 
Tribune. 


MBA Programs in U.S. Adopt Multinational Focus 


Continued from Page 11 

specialize in financ e, there was 
a high mark several years back 
of 40 percent foreign students, 
and half of them were Japa- 
nese. Stern’s administration 
■was Irdieved when tbe jeces- 
sidff ifa gd ^Japanese, campat 
tries to cutback onsponsormg 
students and enabled tbe 
ocheeitxxedresstbe balance. 

■ Some 60 percent of Whar- 
ton's graduates say their jobs 
now involve significant inter- 
national responsibilities, rang- 
ing from actually managing a 
foreign subsidiary to dealing 
with foreign suppliers and fi- 
nance. That proportion was 30 
, percent only five years ago. 

Stephen Kobrin, director erf 
: a special Wharton program of- 
fering a joint degree in busi- 
: ness and international studies, 
f said the presence of foreign 
: students puts pressure on the 
' faculty to think through prob- 
.• Iezns from an international 
? perspective: “Not just in the 
. obvious areas such as market- 


ing; we aD know that what sells 
in America doesn’t necessarily 
sell abroad. But different 
countries also have different 
capital markets, different rela- 
tionships between business 
and government, and different 
organizations within -the firm, 

and raonHue 
America.” 

Then why seek an American 
MBA? To begin with, said 
Robin Hogarth, an English- 
man who is deputy dean at 
Chicago and formerly taught 
at the London Business School 
and France’s INSEAD, the 
business school curriculum 
was first developed in America 
and now is adapted in Europe- 
an and Asian schools, “so why 
not go fra the real tiring?” 

Another reason is building 
up contacts for future business 
relationships; Japanese busi- 
nesses especially assist their 
employees so the company can 
profit from a returning stu- 
dent’s personal network. 

The noted Wall Street econ- 


omist Henry Kaufman, chair- 
man of the Trustees of the 
Stem School and of tbe Insti- 
tute for International Educa- 
tion, points out that “Ameri- 
can schools have developed 
minds like W. Edwards Dem- 
in g , who Japan produc- 
tivity, imd the, management 
scholar Peter Drucker. Our fi- 
nancial institutions are in the 
vanguard of innovation from 
corporate finance to deriva- 
tives.” 

Among the top 20, Chicago, 
the font and origin of market 
economics, stresses theoretical 
rigor and practical application. 
Duke’s Fuqua school stresses 
working in snail teams to du- 
plicate a work environment 
but so far has only a 1 7-percent 
foreign enrollment and is ac- 
tively seeking to raise it The 
Simon School at the University 
of Rochester, which was 
dropped from the top 20 be- 
cause its location makes it less 


accessible to corporate recruit- 
ers, has the highest ratio 
among leading schools at 42 
percent and thus can guarantee 
an international input in its 
study groups stressing entre- 
preneurial drills. 

Harvard is tops in interna- 
tional prestige, .out according 
to Business Week its arimmis- 
tratkra is the most unrespon- 
sive to its students. Admissions 
Director JiD Sadule said Har- 
vard is trying do better and is 
offering an eight-week summer 
coarse in English for MBAs as 
wdl as an orientation coarse 
on things like how to open an 
American bank account and 
shop wholesale. 

“AH countries have their 
own ways of developing their 
own elites, and there used to be 
only one way, through a na- 
tion’s elite universities,” said 
Richard Edelstem, director of 
international affairs for the 
American Assembly of Colle- 


giate Schools of Business. f 
“What is developing now is a- 
different mul tina tional route 
through the firm.” 


LAWRENCE MALKIN is New 
York correspondent for the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune. 
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IS months lectures wilfc 
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recognized unfieisilfes 

Studies in Germany. Western- 
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China, and. Bn ally, USA 
intensive lectures 
of three foreign languages 
Graduation by 

Florida teteraaUoaal University 
Miami /USA 
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THE LENNEN BILINGUAL SCHOOL 

65 Quai JOwy. Paris 7ih - Founded in 1 960 

• Creative active program in auD family atmosphere. 

• Pre-school program ages 2-5. 

• French and American Primary Section Grades 1-3. 
Summer school. For information, caS: 47.05.66.55 


OXFORD ACADEMY 

ONE STUDENT. ONE MASTER IN EACH CUSS 
For boys ages 14-2Qi‘of average to superior mteffigenaa who have 
academic dafioareSes who have tost one of more yeans of school; 
who wish io accelerate; or International students wishing to 
imorove their English in our ESL program and enter American 
diversities. Compteieiy Individual instruction. RoBng admteions. 

Boarding and Tuition. March 28-June 2. 1995: f \ t&Q 00 
Summer Session, June 18-July 21, 1995: $4450.00 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVERS SINCE 1906 

Box P, Westbrook, CT 06498 USA - (203) 399-6247 


Dept IH 


The Bilincuol Monlesson Scnool 


French/Engfish 

Vor children 2 " to byears 

“??! rue Erianger, 75016 Parts 
65. Quai d’Orsay, 75007 Pans 

Phone: 133-1) 45 55 13 27 

Frnc ; <33-11 45 51 25_j2 


BWCAIKNULCOUK^UNQ 1 
ULS. BOARDING SCHOOLS 
A COLLEGES 

Jean P. Hague, MA. 

400 Cotom Sqjere, Stdte 200 
ASartaTfeA 30361 

Fax: (404) 870-9005 
Tat MM) 872-9128 
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Tabor Academy 

SUMMER PROGRAM 


r>o-n l.Tvier, Lx 
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L multUingm* 1 schoot 

in the center of Paris 
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WKXgM ™ 

Multilingual teaching 
“ studies, sports and arts daily. 

acted in a different language: 

French and Gennan. 


For High School Graduates: 

Smaller IS Better, As Switzerland Shows 

Intensive I3th-year tutorial and residential program in the rJ aw te tl- 
Christian tradition: English Iheratore, modern Eu ropea n history, 
French, coarse -cxnrdated travcL Preparation for CEEB exams. 
Family atmosphere. MJ). Aeschliman, PhJX, Colombia, Director: 


ASMUS^N 

in de Wanes, Pro-BextEood 29, 
Tek (021) 6526723 • Vote 0 


NSTITUTE 


29, 1010 Lausanne, Switzerland 
Fax: (021) 6522602 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MADRID 

• Q>educcrttortcl PK-12 day school founded in 1961 

• 580 students representing 37 rtaHoncflttes 

• Curriculum: LB/SpcmitiVlB 

• Excefienf unfrerslty placement 

• 55.000 volume Dbrcxy 
Apartado dc correos, 80-28080 Madrid 

- TeLs 34-1-3572154 — Fax* 34-1-3572678 



Spend the Summer in Boston 
at Tufts University , » s 



preparation 


TWfei rnHy frr artmn] O w ih i ih 

■ College prefertaii - Writing xndlectHrtM on America 

Write or cuO w for more b ifarmaHmr 


Tdhrriiniitr Cerimace Sanaa, 11 
Bortoa/Xedfad, M&03UKF7IMB 
Tefc (617) 627-3568 • Fix: (617) 627-3896 


TUFTS 



Chateau 

Mont-Choisi 

wsrmmoN chateau mont-choisi 

International School by Lake Geneva 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
COEDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL 
Bd de la Fortt/ch. des Ramters 16 (La Rosiaz) 
1009 PULLY/LAUSANNE- SWITZERLAND 
Tel (+41)21-728 87 77 • Fax t+4lf 21-728 88 64 

Accredited by European Council of International Schools and- New 
England Association of Schools and Colleges. 

Finest facilities lor study and residence. Park, tennis, swimming pool 
Comprehensive academic program Teachertoudeot ratio, t/9 
Intensive French and English. Video methods. Language laboratory 
Complete American High School Program, grades 9-12. PG year. 
CEEB(PSAT. SAT. ACH). TOEFL. Advanced placemenL 

international coUege&inJveisity counseling and placement 
Secretarial and cormrardal courses. Computer science. 

Preparation for hotel, tourism, art and design schools. 

Diversified activities: sports. Ed. trips. Summer course In July. 


John F. Kennedy 
Ineeknaxional School 

Gstaad - Switzerland 
A trku Manslonal aduol tar efifetai 5-14 mb. SoinJ 
schools. Smal classes, forty atmosphere, French, 

| apabafcinetoeaitoA 
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A eoedutional pregom for bomkig ml i . 
experience comWnhg hnguage iwtraScn h Engteft or I 
anting sUs and exankn. 
me, cat or far ». Level, Director, CH-3792 SaneaJeL (441-301 4 1372- Far {*41-80)40982 



International Education for the 21st Century 


• Coedacadoonf board in g school, grades 9- 12, Oihyear 

> University preparation: international Baccalaureate, Advanced 
Placement, US High Scboof Diploma; exccflem examination results 

• Accredited by Middle Slates Association and EOS 

> Recreation, exc u rsion s , spats, ski program, family a t m os ph e r e 

> SUMMER PROGRAMS: JUNE - AUGUST 

• Summer in S wetitriaad: ages U-19,AJpi** Adventure, ages 30-13 
EogJish-as-a-Sccond- Language, Bench, international theater, 
ccmpua- stodies, arts dt crafts, ^xoies, actmties, accvrrions 

• Located in beautiful Alpine resort of Leysin above Lake Geneva 


LEYSIN AMERICAN SCHOOL 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Tffc -41(25) 333 777 Flue -41(25) 34 15 «5 
CH 1S54-3S Leptn, SottaKtaod 





Summer at 

TAFT 

• 22fraci« campus located In beautiful 
Litchfield County, wlttunpreodmate drive 
to Boston and New YorLCily 

• small, personal student /teacher ratio 

• special "Young Scholars Program' for 

students entenne grades 8A in addition to 
our Liberal Studies Program for students 
entering grades 9-12 

• major course offerings to Include: Historyi 
fooiogy /Chemistry Elfish, French. 
Spanish. German. ESi, Mathematics. Arl 

and Theatre, utt Using ^ Taft's Arteand 
Humanities Center 


June 25tb“Jnly 29th • 5-Week 
Enrichment Program for 
Students entering Grades 8-12 

» athletic program and a varied schedule of 
weekday and weekend events 

■ e l e c tive offerings include TeatinK 
Reading and Study Skills and SAT Prep 
TbeTaft Summer School admits students 
ofonyraceloaQ rights, privileges, and 
programs, and does not discriminate on 
the basis of race, eol oe creed. *e"c or 
national origin In the administration of its 
polities or programs. 

For more information and a cablog 
contact: 

Stephen ). McCabe, )t. Dtoctac- Rm- 103 
TAFT SUMMER SCHOOL 
Watertown, CT 06795 • COS 274-2516 , 


INTERNATIONAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL IN SALZBURG 


Salzburg International Preparatory School offers a challenging coed 
American college prep & International Baccalaureate curriculum for 
students aged 12 to 18. Fnlly accredited. Excellent university placement 
track record. Intensive English courses aid Don-native speakers. Aca- 
demics are enhanced by extensive sports, culture and travel programs. 
We ire now accepting applications for fall 1995. 

SUMMER SESSION: The school also offers intensive Gennan and Eng- 
lish classes each summer. These classes combine serious academics with 
a great variety of holiday fun in one of Europe* mod beautiful areas. For 
full information contact Sa&fwg Interna ti o n al Preparatory School. 


Moosstrasse 106 A 
A-5020 Salzburg 
Austria 



Td (662) 824617 
Fax (662) 824555 
Telex 632476 


THE INTERNATIONAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL EINDHOVEN 1SSE 

The 1994-95 scholastic year marks the twentieth anniversary of the setting up of 
state subsidized English language secondary education in Eindhoven, and a first 
in the Netherlands. The ISSF is a fall number ofthc BOS /European Council of 
International Schools). II is part of the much larger Municipal secondary school 
(GSWV It is located on a small bui pleasant campus. Tbe IS5E prepares students 
for IGCSE (Cambridge based) and Internationa] Baccalaureate diploma 
examinations. 

Special Facilities: E.S.L., First Language Japanese. BENELUX Award 
(Benelux version of Duke of Edinburgh award), theatre productions. Mods! 
United Nations society, Life-Link Environmesfa] activities, extensive careers 
guidance, and an Alumni association. 

Eindhoven and its region has 700,000 inhabitants and lies in tbe south of tbe 
Netherlands, dose to Belgium and Germany. The area is an economicaDy-stroog 
‘Euro-region*. 

Admissions: Throughout the year. Placement tests, previous school records and 
interviews required. 

ISSE - Jemsafemlaan 1 - S626 PP EJudhoreu - Tbe Netherlands 

TeL: + 31 (0)40 413600 - Fax: +31 (0)40 424973 . 




Have you ever thought 
of having a French teacher 
firing erf home w*h you? 

Intensive French program at 
homnoraf work - 1 tod weeks. 


10. rue Analole France 
06000 Cartes sur Mar 
Tel.: (33) 03 73 0B 59 


'college year 

IN AMERICA 

Study in on American urtvrasfly 
luttfon. Room & board from S16X00. {( 
Cgnjteft W emaftonjfilBSecich. 

3. rue de Dutch, 76008 Parts, 
lei: 03-1)4326 43%. PCX 03-1) 44 0701471 


CANADA’S FIRST HIGH 
Cortot Cufirp Mg SCHOOL IN ITALY 

• Academic excellence assured, coeducational boarding school, advanced 
courses for entrance in North America’s finest Uravereitu’S: taught in English 

• Grades 11, 12 13th year. • Medieval Lanriano in central Italy, is safe, ~ 
uttedy charming • Exquisite college residences • Expert qualified 
staff • State-of-ihe-ail science facilities • Century old art studios 

A unique educational experience that lasts a lifetime! 

Canadian Office- Tel: (90S) 508-7108 Fax: (905) 508-5480 



BROADENS 
YOUR 
HORIZONS 


VESALIUS 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION / A SPECIAL REPORT 


In Hanoi, Lessons for Foreign Schools 


By Jon Ud&n 



' ANOI — Universi- 
ties from several 
countries are flock- 

ing to Vietnam, but 

to far they are learning as 
much as they are teaching. 

■ Michael Fay, who heads the 
language unit for East Asia of 
Insearch LttL, the foreign con- 
sultancy arm of University of 
technology, Sydney, said that 
establishing an En glish course 
}n Vietnam had been an educa- 
tion. 

Among the lesson was the 
hotion of having to pay to 
fetch- Vietnam Aviation Insti- 
tute wanted a course in techni- 
cal En glish for its staff, but 
apart from classroom facilities 
and transport of teaching ma- 
terial, it had no funds to allo- 
cate to the project. 

“AIDAB (the Australian na- 
tional aid agency) matched our 
own funds. We did a needs 
analysis and then sent up an 
expert from Australia to devel- 
op a curriculum alongside the 
aviation Institute and to train 


teachers. Vietnamese teachers 
also went for training to Syd- 
ney." 

Insearch considers die pro- 
ject as an entrance ticket to 
what could become a large 
market for educational institu- 
tions. 

The economic reforms that 
started in Vietnam eight years 
ago are rapidly transforming 
the whole society, and the de- 
mand for change has over- 
whelmed the educational sec- 
tor. Not only must Soviet- 
inspired curricula and school 
books be replaced by ones em- 
phasizing languages, market 
economics and modern tech- 
nology, but century-old no- 
tions about the roles of teach- 
ers and the methods of 
learning also need to be recon- 
sidered. 

The country admits it needs 
help in finding its way, and 
several countries, companies 
and universities are eager to 
oblige. Embassies and aid mis- 
sions see how student ex- 
change programs, cooperation 
between universities and spon- 
sored courses create long-last- 
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ing ties between their countries 
and the students who will be 
tom or row’s decision makers. 

Companies see that sponsoring 
courses in language training, 
accounting and technical skills 
not only creates good will, but 


may be the only way to ensure 
taff fi 


q ualifi ed staff for their activi- 
ties abroad- 

“We are welcoming foreign 
universities both to have ex- 
change relationships with Viet- 
namese universities and to es- 
tablish themselves here,” said 
Do Van Chung, director of the 
department of student affairs 
at the Ministry of Education. 

Vietnam scrapped its Soviet 
Union-modelled system in fa- 
vor of one “closely resembling 
the American system, although 
we have incorporated elements 
from other countries" in 1 992, 
according to Professor Chung. 
Vietnamese graduates now get 
bachelors degrees, and mas- 
ter’s and PhX>. programs are- 
available at several institutes 
and independent research in- 
stitutions. 

The Minis try’s efforts are 
now focused on merging the 
country’s 105 advanced learn- 
ing institutions into a few large 
universities with proper de- 
partmental structure and coor- 
dination of teaching and re- 
search. “We must admit that 


the work is not easy. There are 
not always such good relations 
between independent insti- 
tutes and universities," said 
Professor Chung. 

In Hanoi, three colleges 
were merged into Hanoi Na- 
tional University last year, and 
Ho Chi Minh City will soon 
see a similar merger of its main 
universities. Ambitious plans 
exist for building a single cam- 
pus outside Hanoi, but the 
ministry admits that there are 
more pressing tasks to tackle 
than a new campus. 

France and Australia are the 
countries most heavily in- 
volved in educational ex- 


changes. A recent survey found 
\u5lralia’s 
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that 25 out of Australia’s 33 
higher educations institutions 
had links with Vietnamese 
counterparts, while 18 had ties 
with other organizations and 
industry. 

American universities have 
been scouting Vietnam the 
past few years, and Harvard 
Business School has a perma- 
nent representative in Ho Chi 
Minh City. 

Although private universi- 
ties are permitted in Vietnam, 
both diplomats and represen- 
tatives for foreign universities 
agree that there will not be a 
market for tuition-based, for- 
eign-run educational institu- 
tions in the country for years to 
come. Foreign universities' ac- 
tivities will have to be funded 
by aid or corporate sponsor- 
ship, they say. 


JON LtJDEN is a journalist 
based in Hong Kong. 
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Courses in English Flourish in Vietnam 


By Kate Brown 


M UZZY, & green extraterres- 
trial with British accent, re- 
cently landed in Vietnam. 
The BBC video character is 
designed to help children around the 
world learn F.nglish, and he is now 
watched evay week by thousands of chil- 
dren on Vietnamese TeJevision. 

Detnand in Vietnam for English-lan- 
guage teaching materials like the Muzzy 
video series is enormous. Why? The short 
answer is money. 

The country’s extensive market re- 
forms, introduced in the late 1980&, have 
curbed inflation, boosted growth and en- 
couraged Western companies to view 
Vietnam as an area of untapped opportu- 
nity — and the new Western presence has 
set off a stampede to learn English, the 
worldwide language of business. 

“The Vietnamese see English as a ma- 
jor tool in the fast-moving economic de- 
velopment of their country,” said Muriel 
Kirton, director of the British Council in 
Hanoi. “All joint- venture companies here 
operate in English, even the Japanese, 
and English has become the lingua franca 
for all nationalities.” 

And not only in business: The govern- 
ment recently issued a decree that all state 
employees under the age of 45 most be 
conversant in English. The British Council, 
winch has only been in Vie tnam since the 
end of 1993, is offering a variety of English 
courses to meet the sudden demand 
According to Ms. Kirton, 180,000 peo- 
ple are studying English on any given 
, evening in Hanoi, and language schools 
are sjmngiiig up all over the country. The 
Hanoi Foreign Language College esti- 
mates that there are 200 centers for Eng- 
lish-language instruction in Vietnam — 
which, at 71 million people, is one of the 
largest countries in Southeast Asia. 


Berlitz International, which has lan- 
guage schools in Thailand and Hong 
Kong, has been studying setting up joint 
ventures in Vietnam, China and South 
Korea and plans to move into at least one 
of those countries this year. 

“C hina is the huge big plum, that every- 
one is looking at, and the sooner we get in 
there the better,” said Michael Stiumpen- 
Dame, vice president for curriculum and 
training at Berlitz IntentationaTs head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. “Our most am- 
bitious plans are for the Far East, and it 
will definitely happen in 1995.” 

Quoc Hung, vice lector of the Foreign 
Language College and a leading expert m 
his Geld, said: “The Vietnamese are 
thirsty for learning. Everyone, even the 
workers, are learning English. Some 
spend half their salaries doing so.” 

He added: “In the past French was the 
major language, and Russian was also 
important, but due to the recent open 
trade policy we are now exposed to more 
of the world, and in most other countries 
English is the language.” 

Sue Brooks, an American television 
producer living in Hanes, agrees. With 
sponsorship from Telstra, an Australian 
corporation, she is about to start broad- 
casting a two-mmntc English-language 
program five nights a week on Vietnam- 
ese Televiacai that will aim to teach one 
Fn giich expression gpnh night in quick, 
colorful segments. 

“The Vietnamese love MTV-style tele- 
vision,” she said. 

Television and radio are being used 
extensively as teaching vehicles, usually 
with support from Western multination- 
als. British Petroleum Co. is sponsoring a 
television program, “Starting Business 
English,” adapted from a video course 
produced by the BBC 

Dave Nicholas, a spokesman for BP in 
London, said, “We need to recruit local 


staff, and it helps us if theycaa communi-. 
cate with the larger BP world 

British Petroleum is the market leader 
in lubricants in Vietnam, and the compa- 
ny to have drilled more offshore 
Wdls there than any other ofl company. 

“The country is obviously an impor- 
tant market for us, and we want to facili- 
tate Vietnam’s entry into the business 
world,” Mr. Nicholas said . . 

Lmi Ngoc Lan adapted the “Starting 
Business English” videos for Vietnamese 
Television and produces a number of 
other T?"^i«hJnngngg e instructional pro- 
grams. 

“We bump into so many foreigners 
now aday s, and all modern Vietnamese 
know some English,” he said “Around 
70 percent can talk English adequatdy. 
In the past, some people learned E nglis h 
but it wasn’t important. Now it’s essen- 

h'al ” 

Sue Brooks agrees. “A year ago. most 
ibtt drivers couldn’t understand where 
you wanted to go. Now they can- It’s afl 
about money at the end of the day, and if 
learning English means makin g money, 
they’ll So it" 


In contrast to Vietnam, there are rela- 
tively few native Engtisb-speakers living 
in and the availability' of imported 

study T rmfgrrflls there is limited. Berlitz, 
however, has developed a series of pro- 
grams to teach FngHsh to Mandarin and 
Cantonese speakers. 

John Okazaki, president of Berlitz Ja- 
pan, recently returned from Beijing, 
where he said he saw a growing need for 
English courses. In fact, he said the three 
most important KlriBs for middle manag- 
ers in China now arc to be able to drive, 
to use a personal computer and to be 
proficient in En glish. 


KATE BROWN is a journalist based in 
Paris. 


A Thai Town Transformed Into Education Center 


Continued from Page 11 


tional institutions, to form a 
joint venture to establish an 
international school at Dot 
Tung 

The financial cost of the 
venture is difficult to calculate. 
Land is being made available 
for the school and organizers 
say that other capital costs and 
the scholarship endowment 
fund for the coeducational 
boarding school wiD be Largely 
paid for by donations in cash, 
kind and services from Thai- 
land itself, where the economy 
has been booming for more 
than a decade and where the 
Princess Mother and the King 
are widely revered. 

The school, which may even- 
tually draw some 500 boarding 
students from Asia, Australia 
and other regions of the world, 
is to be called Geelong Gram- 
mar International: Doi Tong. 
Its foundation stone will be 
laid in 1996 to commemorate 
King Bbumibol’s 50th year on 
the throne. The Gist students ' 
will probably begin classes in 
1997. 

Preliminary site clearing for 
the school, to be set in a beauti- 
ful valley surrounded by wood- 
ed hills on one side and a spec- 
tacular limestone cliff on the 
other, has just been completed. 
The design of the school, which 
will have separate living vil- 
lages for boys and girls as well 
as a full range of educational, 
sporting and recreational facil- 
ities, is being developed by a 


team headed by Sumet Jumsai, 
a internationally renowned 
Thai architect who is chairman 
of SJA 3D Co. in Bangkok. 

“We want to offer the best 
education we can give and at- 
tract the best teachers we can 
get,” said Mom Rajarwongse 
Disnadda DiskuL private seen 
retary to the Princess Mother 
and chairman of the founda- 
tion that will own the assets of 
theschooL 

However, MJL Disnadda 
emphasized that it would not 
be a school for a privileged 
elite. “We aim to have at least 
10 to 20 percent of students on 
full scholarships,” he said. “It 
will be a school based on hu- 
man warmth, mutual tolerance 
and community service. No- 
body wiD be looking down cm 
anybody.” 

Although English will be the 
language of instruction, there 
will be a strong emphasis on 
learning Asian languages, cul- 
tures and religions as well as 
those of the West 

“The school in Thailand 
could be described as a the first 
step towards a global school,” 
said Lister Hannah, principal 
of Geelong Grammar, which 
win provide advice on curricu- 
lum development, extra-curric- 
ular activities and school man- 
agement 

Mr. Hannah, a former head 
of Munich International 


School and a past principal of 
‘ School 


the UN Intemational 
in. New York, said the Doi 
Tung school would probably 


years nine to 12 of the 
kustrahan and British second- 
ary school system, which is 
equivalent to the last four 
years of a United States high 
schooL 

Students in years nine and 
10 will prepare for the IGGSE 
examination, the international 
version of Britain's GCSE 
exam developed by the Cam- 
bridge University Local Ex- 
amination Syndicate. 

Students in years 11 and 12 
will undertake the Internation- 
al Baccalaureate Diploma pro- 
gram. It involves study of. six 
academic subjects and a theory 
of knowledge course, writing 
an extended essay and doing 
community service for half a 
day each week. The IB is now 
offered in more than SO coun- 
tries and is widely accepted for 
university entry around the 
worid. 

Jonathan K. Breadmore, 
chairman of the Geelong 
G rammar School council, said 
it that the Doi Tung school 
expected Thai nationals to ac- 
count for about 2S percent of 
enrollments and for nationals 
from other countries in the re- 
gion to make up another 25 
percent 

Mr. Breadmore said that the 
remaining 50 percent of stu- 
dents would likely come from 
Australia and the ever- 
number of expatriate 
located in rapidly 
Asian nations and 

“We believe the establish- 
ment of die school at Doi Tung 


will be of immense benefit to 
Gedong Grammar by expand- 
ing our offering to include op- 
portunities for our students, 
and other Australian students, 
to visit and study in Asia in a 
way that is compatible with 
their Australian studies." he 
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Mr. Breadmore added that 
fees at the Doi Tung school 
would be “competitive with 
those at other international 
schools.” 

Doi Tung lies close to South- 
east Aria’s largest and longest 
river, *>*■- V ffA-nng whir.h nins - 
from southern China, through 
Burma, Laos, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. Many 
economists and businessmen 
believe the Mekong wfll form 
the axis for the next major eco- 
nomic growth area in the re- 
gion. 

Mechai Viravaidya, a former 
Thai cabinet minister and 
strong supporter of the Doi 
Tung school, said that its rite 
was chosen with an eye to the 
future. “The Mekong basin is 
going to be a new crossroads 
for Aria and the students who 
emerge from this school will be 
very well equipped to fit in 
anywhere in the world,” he 
said. 

For more information, con- 
tact Gedong Grammar Inter- 
national Foundation, Sra- 
pathuxn Palace, 195 Phyathai 
Road, Bangkok, 10330, Thai- 
land. Telephone: 66-2- 
2524723. Facsimile: 66-2- 
2550830. 
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China Stalls Film 
From U.S . on Eve 
Of Trade Talks 


Reuters 


BEIJING — China has 
jumped die gun on a possible 
trade war with the United 
States, stalling the import of the 
U.S. blockbuster film ‘True 
Lies.” 

The movie's showing, initial- 
ly scheduled for mid-March, 
will be delayed indefinitely af- 
ter S hanghai Film put off plans 
to dub it into Chinese, Qiu 
Guiding, head of the America 
and Oceania department of the 
state import monopoly China- 
FDm, said Monday. 

“We want to show the mov- 
ie,’' Mr. Qiu said. “But it is 
difficult to say what the impact 
of a trade war would be.” 

The movie’s fate hinges on 
whether China and the United 
States succeed in averting mu- 
tual trade sanctions during 
mlV* on protecting copyrights 
and other intellectual property 
rights scheduled to begin in 
Beijing on Tuesday. 

“We haven’t derided whether 
to buy the movie because of the 
possible trade war,” another 
ChinaFflm official said. 

China and the United States 
earlier announced that retalia- 
tory sanctions would come into 
effect Feb. 26 after talks ended 
without agreement last month. 
Bering has blamed what it calls 
U.S. inflexibility. 

U.S. negotiators, led by Dep- 
uty Assistant Trade Represen- 
tative Lee Sands, were set to 
arrive in Beijing on Tuesday, 
when they will hold a brief 
meeting with their Chinese 
counterparts, a UJS. Embassy 
spokesman said. 

The first full-day session will 
be held Wednesday. 

China has said a trade war 
could be averted if the United 
States dropped excessive and 
luutiasonable demands, as the 
obento^ haye-obmmrm views 
on copyright piracy ; " 


In an ironic and blatant ex- 
ample of copyright piracy in 
(Thma , a nintu n q in the booming 
southern dty of Shenzhen was 
showing a pirated copy of 
“True Lies” last week. 

The action 51m, starring Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger, would 
have been the fourth of 10 hit 
foreign films to be imported by 
China soon after general release 
as part of reforms to the tightly 
controlled media market. 

In a notice in the official Peo- 
ple's Daily last week, China- 
Film denounced what it called 
serious copyright violations of 
another major U.S. film, “The 
Fugitive,” by local cable televi- 
sion stations and videotape fac- 
tories. 

The notice gave new evidence 
that piracy is committed not 
only by rogue manufacturers, 
said to chum out millions of 
bootleg compact disks and vid- 
eotapes, but also by units of the 
government itself . 

All broadcast and cable tele- 
vision stations in China are 
owned by the state. 

Mr. Qiu said anti-piracy 
teams had raided at least three 
cinemas for showing pirated 
copies of “The Fugitive,” the 
first film imported under the 
reforms. 

“The Fugitive” raked in a re- 
cord 20 milli on yuan ($23 mil- 
lion), and China F ilm had ex- 
pected “True Lies” to be even 
more successful, Mr. Qiu said. 

■ Coke Saks Jump in China 

Coca-Cola Co. said its sales 
to China surged 62pcrccnt in 
the last quarter of 1994 from the 
year-earlier period as the com- 
pany cornered almost a fifth of 
the market, Bloomberg Busi- 
ness News reported. 

The Atlanta-based company 
said it had sold the equivalent 
of 135 millio n 24-botiie cares of 
soft drinks in China last year. 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


Time to Form Global Investment Laws 


By Reginald Dale 

huemoitenaJ Herald Tribune 


W ASHINGTON — Now that 
a new set of rules has been 
put in place for world trade, 
it is time to do the same for 
another key area erf economic activity — 
international investment. 

As companies increasingly set up fac- 
tories and service agencies closer to their 
customers, rather than export from their 
home bases, foreign direct investment is 
actually growing much faster than trade. 

And it is generating even more goods 
?nd services — $6 trillion for investment 
against $4 trillion for trade every year, 
according to David L. Aaron, U.S. am- 
bassador to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development in 
Paris. 

But investment is still constrained by a 
jumble of antiquated and confusing rules, 
set forth in a spider’s web erf overlapping 
bilater al treaties and international codes 
of conduct Many governments discrimi- 
nate against foreign investors, or bar them 
from some sectors entirely, often for so- 
called strategic reasons. 

Dismantling these obstacles would 
give die global economy a big-shot in the 
arm “Investment should be the next 
great boost to the world economy, fol- 
lowing the powerful impulse given by the 

removal of trade barriers in the Uruguay 
Round,” Sir Leon Brittan. the European 
Union’s trade commissioner, 
Washington last month. 


Fortunately, foreign investment is no 
longer the ideological issue it once was. 
Most developing countries, which used 
to regard it as a threat to their sovereign- 
ty, are now doing all they can to attract 
foreign capital. 

Tire pattern is rapidly changing More 
investment is now going to developing 
than to industrial countries, and the field 
& no longer monopolized by American, 
European and Japanese multinationals. 

Hie United States and 
the European Union 
should set the bail 
rolling together. 

The need is for a comprehensive set erf 
rules coveting such basic principles as 
the right of establishment, nondiscriim- 
nation and most-favoced-nation treat- 
ment. There should also be guarantees 
that profits can be repatriated and that 
assets won't be appropriated without 
compensation, together with provisions 
for the settlement of disputes. 

The United States and the European 
Union — still the two biggest players — 
are ready to talk, but disagree about 
whore. While the European Commission 
wants to start negotiations in die new 
World Tirade Organization in Geneva, 
the United States and American business 
.-prefer the OECD. • 

- Sir Leon argues that negotiations 


would give the WTO an early boost to its 
authority, that all countries should be 
included and that there should be bind- 
ing rules and dispute procedures of the 
kind provided by the WTO. 

The Americans accept that the ideal 
outcome would ultimately be binding 
rules in the WTO. That, however, is “not 
a realistic short-term goal,” says Daniel 
Price, a Washington investment-policy 
lawyer. 

Tne Americans are right. There is a big 
risk that a WTO agreement covering more 
than 100 countries would take too much 
time and reflect the lowest common de- 
nominator. It would be easier and quicker 
to reach an agreement among like-minded 
countries in the OECD, incorporating the 
highest possible standards, and then take 
it to tire WTO. 

The United States and the European 
Union should set the ball rolling together. 
But even that wiB not be easy. The United 
States does not want EU countries to be 
allowed to give each other preferential 
treatment on the grounds that they form 
an integrated economic bloc. 

The Europeans object to U.S. restric- 
tions an foreign investment in sectors 
such as airlines and broadcasting. They 
are concerned by demands in Congress 
that conditions should be placed on the 
right erf foreign companies to receive the 
same treatment in the United States as 
their local competitors. 

But as support grows on both sides of 
the ocean for revitalizing trans-Atlantic 
economic relations, this would be a good 
place to start 
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Warburg’s Chief Steps Down 


By Alan Friedman 

haernarlonal Herald Tribune 


PARIS — S. G. Warburg Group PLC, 
the British investment bank that is reel- 
ing from staff defections, trading losses 
and the collapse in Dece m ber of its 
planned merger with Morgan Stanley & 
Co., on Monday announced the depar- 
ture of its chief executive, a major man- 
agement shake-up, and plans to slash its 
cost base. 

Simon Cairns, the main architect of 
the aborted $6.8 billion merger with 
Morgan Stanley, resigned after an emer- 
gency board meeting Sunday. Taking 
Lord Cairns's place as chief executive of 
Britain’s largest investment bank will be 
Sir David Scholey, 59, the Warburg 
chairman, who on Monday canceled 
plans to retire in June. 

Sir David has a solid reputation in the 
City of London and was once considered 
a candidate for the governorship of the. 
Bank of England, but analysts agreed 
that that he would face an uphill fade in 
seeking to restore confidence among 
Warburg’s investors rand clients. 

The hew chief executive will also have 
to lay out a new strategy for the blue- 
chip bank, whose hopes of strengthening 
the U.S. side of the business and compet- 
ing globally with American firms such as 
Merrill Lynch & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. are widely seen to have 


faded with the collapse of the Morgan 
Stanley merger. 

Warburg, which had heavy trading 
losses in the first half of its 1994-% 
financial year and a plunge in first-half 
group profit, also warned Monday that 
“the difficult market environment has 
continued to have an adverse effect on 
investment banking results.” 

This, said analysts, was likely to mean 
that in the financial year ending March 
31, the group’s Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment business would still be profitable 
but trading losses and lower volume on 
the investment banking side would re- 
duce overall profit. 

The bank’s' difficulties were reflected 
when Warburgs share price fell 20 pence 
after Mondays announcements, closing 
at 706 pence ($10.79) in London. This 
brought the total slide since Thursday to 
45 pence, or 6 percent 

Since the Morgan Stanley deal fell 
apart in December, morale at Warburg 
has plummeted and competitors have 
been poaching staff members. A sense of 
crisis took hold late last week when six 
key executives in the group’s equity capi- 
tal division, including two directors, 
joined their former bosses in defecting to 
Morgan Grenfell & Co, the investment 
banking unit in London of Deutsche 
Bank AG. 

Warburg said Monday it had named 
Brandon Gough, a current board mem- 
ber and former chairman of Coopers & 


Lybrand Europe, as its new deputy 
chairman. It also named three new direc- 
tors and promised more appointments in 
time for the group's annual shareholder 
meeting in June. 

Sir David tried Monday to put a brave 
face on the situation, pledging “decisive 
nd substantial action to increase our 
revenues and reduce our cost base” in the 
investment banking division. 

He declined to say bow many mem- 
bers of Warburg’s work force of 5,500 
would lose their jobs, but analysts esti- 
mated the number at 700, or more than 
10 percent of the staff. 

In January. Warburg pulled out of the 
Eurobond market, which it had helped to 
invent 30 years ago. Other b usiness lines 
are expected to be eliminated in the next 
few weeks as the bank tries to cut costs. 

“The objective now,” Sir David said, 
“is to regain equilibrium, restore mo- 
mentum and revitalize profitability. We 
are regrouping in order to advance again. 
And 1 shall be spending 1 01 percent of 
my time on investment banking.” The 
Warburg chairman and chief executive 
will lead a newly created invesiment- 
banking executive committee. 

When asked wheLher he expected 
more staff defections from Warburg, Sir 
David said, “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
there were some more, because nee trails 
go on for quite some way." 

He added, however, that the bank 
would also be recruiting new executives. 


Pechiney Outlines Huge 1994 Loss 


CanRdad fy Our Staff From Disputrius 

PARIS — Pechiney SA said 
Monday it expected to post a 
dramatically larger loss for 
1994 than h had a year earlier. 

The government-owned alu- 
minum and packaging com 
ny said it expected its loss for 
1994 to be 3.5 trillion French 
francs ($661 million). That 
compares with a loss of 1 bDlicm 
francs for 1993. The company 
said the 1994 loss would induae 
a write-off of 25 billion francs 
in goodwill 

The goodwill write-off is 
based on a review of the vahie 
of Pedricey’s assets, principally 
those of a U.S. subsidiary, 
American Can Qx, the compa- 
ny said. 


Pechiney said the net loss 
would also reflect charges stem- 
ming from changes in the com- 
pany’s accounting methods. 

Jean-Pierre Rodier, the com- 
pany’s chairman said he hoped 
the company could be sold off 
to the private sector this falL 

The company said that ac- 
cording to preliminary results, 
its earnings from operations 
rose 8 percent to 2.6 billion 
francs, from Z4 billion. Sales 
rose 11 percent to 70 billion 
francs, from 62,9 billion francs. 

The company said the Pe- 
chiney International unit, 
which i ncluded American Pan, 
had had an. estimated net loss of 
45 billion francs in 1994, re- 


versing a profit of 300 million 
francs in 1993. 

Pechiney said that adopting 
US. accounting standards for 
this year could raise the compa- 


ny’s share of the annual aa 
counting charge for depredal 
tion of American Can assets tm 
$43.4 million in 1995. 

(Bloomberg, Knighl-Riddefy 


Salomon to Close Private Unit | 

NEW YORK — In its first cost-cutting move rince posting a| 
$364 million loss for 1994, Salomon Brothers Inc. said Monday iti 
was closing its private in vestment department, which serve* 
wealthy individuals and their families. 

Salomon said the move was part of a strategy to focus 
on its core advisory, underwriting and trading business, 
department, which employs 115 people out of a worldwide world 
farce of 6,900, will be wound down by the end of April. 

Salomon said it had sked the heads of the department, William; 
Heyman, former Securities and Exchange Commission director of 
market Tegidatioq, -arid jRtdjard'^aqhs, to remain; ^ ; « ? * « , 

(Bloomberg Reuters) I 
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MARKET DIARY 



Electricity Issues 
Spark Small Gains 


NEW YORK — U.S. stocks 
rose Monday as strength in 
electrical issues offset concern 
that ga m in g 1 growth could slow 
because of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s recent interest rate in- 
crease. 

“There's going to be a tug of 
,war between people worried the 
Fed rate increases have slowed 


ports on consumer prices, indus- 
trial production and business 
invcntories- 

Glaxo’s American depositary 
receipts were the most actively 
traded issue on the Big Board, 
slipping % to 20V4. The Swiss 
investment company Pharma 
Vision said it might sell its 
shares in Glaxo because it did 
not agree with the British cotn- 


U.S. Stocks 


pony’s plans to buy Wellcome. 
General El 


■the economy and those that 
think the economy is still grow- 
ing.” said Don Hays, director of 
investment strategy at Wheat 
Hist Butcher Singer. 

; The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage closed up 15.14 points at 
3,954.21, while gaming issues 
outnumbered losing ones by an 
1 1- to- 9 ratio on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The price of the benchmark 
30-year Treasury bond edged 
up 2/32 point, to 99 18/32, with 
the yield steady at 7.67 percent 

A guarded atmosphere pre- 
vailed, with investors reluctant 
to make major commitments be- 
fore important economic data 
are released later in the week. 

Figures are being released 
Tuesday on retail sales in Janu- 
ary, followed a day later by re- 


El ectric led a rally in 
electrical issues, gai nin g % to 
34%. The company’s jet-engine 
business is turning around, and 
the sale of its Kidder Peabody 
securities unit last year has re- 
moval a cloud over the stock. 

Honeywell rose % to 36Vi on 
reports that the company’s aero- 
space unit could generate sales 
of more than $5 billion annually 
by the end of the decade. 

Southwest Airlines fell IVfe to 
17K on reports it was expecting 
its first-half results to be 
harmed by competition and op- 
erating problems on new routes. 

General Magic fell 4% to 22% 
in heavy Nasdaq volume. The 
stock retreated from the level 
readied last week when its first 
day of trading attracted eager 
investors who snapped up the 
new issue. 

(AP, Bloomberg, Reuters) 


Dollar Stuck on Hold 
As Traders Await Data 


Bloo m ber g Businas News 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
languished near recent lows 
against the Deutsche mark 
Monday amid concern that eco- 
nomic reports this week would 
show signs of accelerating infla- 
tion, hurting U.S. stocks and 
bonds. 


The currency slipped against 
the yen, meanwhile, as Japanese 
exporters sold dollars and 


Foreign Exchange 


bought yen to bring money 
home before the end of the Jap- 


anese fiscal year March 31. 
traders said. 


The dollar closed at 1-5210 
DM. little changed from 1-5 190 
DM on Friday, after having 
amir to 15161 DM earlier in 
the day. The U.S. currency also 
closed at 98.715 yen, down 
from 98.900 yen. 

Concern about inflation grew 
after the producer price report 
released Friday for January 
showed a worrying rise in raw 
materials and semifinished 


sending bond prices and 
dollar lower. 

Traders said they were await- 
ing a series of economic num- 
bers, including January retail 
sales on Tuesday and die con- 
isumer price report Wednesday, 
for more clues about inflation. 

“Everyone will look at the 
bond market to see which way 
it's going, and then the dollar 
will probably follow,” said Jim 
Raphael, currency trader at 
NatWesl USA Bancorp. “A 
strong number would indicate 
‘ inflation, and the dollar will get 
hurt,” referring to retail sales. 

“There's nothing you can put 
your finger on that’s going to 
help the dollar against the yen 
with repatriation looming,” 
said Joe Francomano, a trader 
at Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, refer- 
ring to the year-end nows of 
money back to Japan. 

Against other currencies, the 
dollar closed at 52700 French 
francs, up from 52585 francs, 
and at 12853 Swiss francs, up 
from 12823 francs. The pound 
traded at $1563 1, down slightly 
from $15635. 
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Dow Jones Averages 

□ran (M low Las I On. 

talus 3*37X9 3950*0 3935X3 395021 +1&14 
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Slat id— d & Poor’s Index— 
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NYSE Indexes 
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NASDAQ Indexes 
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Industrials 
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Stock Indexes 
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London tort Ftoeeidc tf Furores Exchange, 
tort P e t r oleum Exdmoe. 
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CS First Boston to Fire 2% of Staff 

, .V /-cPirct Boston InC. is closir 


o rmsi iwbwiu . , . 

tmfw YORK (Bloomberg) — CS Fust Boston Inc ; iscloangits 


York International to Acquire Rival 


Nextel Wants to Qose 3 Deals Soon 


Court Blocks Bid to Ban a New Maurice Saatehi Agency 


«Mnnd Box Offlcv 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Tima Service 


LONDON — Maurice Saatehi won the 
first skirmish Monday-in what promises to 
be a lengthy court battle when a High 
Court judge denied a request by Saatehi & 
Saatciu Co, the advertising agency he 
founded and then split with acrimonious- 
ly, to stop him from starting a rival agency. 

Justice Jonathan Parker denied Saatehi 
& Saatchi's request for an injunction to 


prevent Mr. Saatehi and three former Saat- 
chi & Saatehi executives from proceeding 
with plans for a new agency known as 
Dress Rehearsal. 

The ruling means that Mr. Saatehi can 
con tin or his efforts to line up financing and 
new clients pending a trial, probably this 
spring, on Saatehi & Saatchfs claims 
against him and the three former executives. 
In a statement, Mr. Saatehi said the 


r uling supported his position that competi- 
tion should not be stopped by legal action. 


Mr. Saatehi was ousted as chairman of 
Saatehi & Saatehi in December under 
pressure from shareholders angry about 
the company’s mediocre performance and 
what they saw as his lack of responsiveness 
to thdr concerns. Mr. Saatehi, who found- 
ed the company in 1970 with his brother 

Charles, subsequently announced plans 
for a new agency, and the three Saatehi & 

Saatehi executives said they would join 
him as partners. 
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The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “KDy Madison” dominated the U. S. box 
office with a gross of $7 millio n over the weekend. Following are 
the Top 10 moneymakers, based an Friday ticket sales and 
estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 
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bay Monison Knudscn’s 46.4 percait stake m ms. wmoiqt 
$42.75 jnBhoa. in cadi and warrants valued at 
the agreement was announced last month, Momsou Knudsen 
said it was selling its stake in MK Gold to . 

Last week, Morrison Kjnudsen’s board fired 
dnef ex e c utiv e, Wiffiam J. Agee, blaming him far unexpected 
Imcm 


ConAgra Announces Share Buyback 

OMAHA, Nebraska (Combined Dispatches) —Shares in Con- 
Agra Ina rose Monday after the company said it would buyback 
up to 25 million of its common shar es. B 

The shares, to be purchased “over several years, represent 
about 10 percent of ConAgra’s common stockoutstandmg. 

ConAgra, the No. 2 US. food company after Philip Morns 
Cos^ said the repurchased stock could be used to replace shares 
issued for acquisitions, meet its obligations to employee incentive 
and benefit plans and covex possible conversion of das. E 
preferred stcx±. ConAgra shares were up 50 cents at S33.875. 
r (AP-DJ, Bloomberg) 


YORK, Pennsylvania (Bloomberg) — York t International 
Carp, said Monday it bad agreed to buy Evcon Holdings lnc. for 
$133 million. . 

The t ransactio n requires antitrust approval because both com- 
panies manufacture heating and aircoaditiomng syste ms. 

York plans to subtract Evcon’ s outstanding debt from the 
— " — c price at and will pay off that debt with the 

cash. 


RUTHERFORD, New Jersey (Bloomberg) — Nextd Commu- 
nications Ina, in an effort to lift its sa ggin g s tock, price, said 

fr^^Mou^Sa'^c. purchases of OneComm Corp. and 

American Mobile Systems Ina in the second quarter of 1995. 

The company aim said it had hired Donaldson, Lufkin & 
Jenrette Ina,- a sec priffet firm, to assist it in discussions with 
bondholders. Nextd stock rose 87.5 cents to $10.75. 


r • 


For die Record 

Mmaeso t a Mining & Manufacturing Co. said its board of 
directors had raised the quarterly dividend on common stock by 
6.8 percent to 47 cents and authorized the repurchase of up to 8 
million shares. \-dRX) 
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, Weathering the Oil Slump skopBanh Farben Loses Battle 

(teat Profit Expectations for BP and Shell Finland's 111 Court to Reclaim 

J SSBal ^JXffaswaBCS te»> Target German Properties 

■ — — — MacLeod, an analyst for NatWesi Securities, Rnum 


By Briic Ipsen 

ftaemaiontj Herald Tri bune 

, *J££E!£r~£ teto-ycar spun in the price of 

a boon for Ea- 

3B12*JS~« companies, with British 
Bettotoun Co. and Royal Dutch/ Shell Group 

founh -o“ aite p «*s 

_JThe effects wflj be particularly apparent at BP. 
^ Tuesday, it is expected to say that repiace- 
^ luch values ofl inventories at 
ws * n< »riy £400 million 


ouuwl a /u percent jump from 1993. 

Remarkably, those improvements came in a 
year that many describe as one of the worst in 
some time. 

“For the oil industry, 1994 was one awful 
year," said Nidc Clayton, an analyst for Nomura 
Research Institute. He and others pointed out 
that the price of crude oil stood at its lowest 
mfla rion -adjusted level in 20 years last year 
that re fi ni n g margins slumped to thdr lowest 
levels in nearly a decade. 

For both BP and Shell, the chemicals sector 

rvtnfl t a <*-»— At - 


has been a tremendous turnaround,’* said 
Jtagen Lanshof, an analyst for Crfedit Lyonnais 
Laing. “The chemicals business has been phe- 
nomenal for both companies.” 

Analysts say Shell's chemicals profit for last 
year could top £400 million, while BP, which 
posted a loss of £68 million in the chemicals 


the world's largest oil company that is not state- 
owned, is heading in a similar direction. Fergus 
MacLeod an analyst for NatWest Securities, 
predicted the biggest reorganization at Shell 
“since the 1950s.” 

Mr. MacLeod said Shell's ranking at the top of 
the major oil companies in terms or efficiency of 
production had slipped in recent years. 

•'They have slipped from the top to being 
merely in the upper echelon, and they are not 
veiy happy " he said. 

Many said such relative declines owed less to 
Shell’s failings than to improvements among 
some of its largest competitors, such as BP and 
Exxon Corp. 

There is growing optimism that Shell will draw 
inspiration from its quiet restructuring of its 
American arm, SheE Oil. There, $1.2 billion in 
costs have been eliminated since the beginning of 
the decade. 

“If they could expand that program to the rest 
of the world, the potential is large, to put it 
mildly ” an analyst said He predicted that 
Shell's 1994 profit, set for release Feb. 23, would 
come to £3.7 billion. 

But others said Shell's profit was already so 
vast and its debts so low — analysts estimate it 
now has a dcbt-to-cquity ratio of 1 percent — 
that management may nave little choice but to 
distribute some of that cash to its shareholders. 
A model there might be Exxon, which has repur- 
chased large numbers of its shares in the open 
market in recent years. 

For Shell and for the industry, analysts said 
they expected profits to rise on increasing de- 


SSJS JEyfc* *£ of £200 SiS^SJeSTtSSb « aSS && 

mObon for list dmaon in 1994. industrial^!! regicni a re in a recovery. Miry 

Zfr also is expected to diow continuing benefits analysts predicted crude oil prices would average 


from a radical cost-cutting program it put in place 
in 1992, when disastrous results forced it to halve 
its dividend for the year. “BP has been trans- 
formed in just two years," Mr. l-amhpr said. 

' What excites some is the possibility that Shell, 


industrialized regions are in a recovery. Many 
analysts predicted crude oil prices would average 
around $18 a barrel this year, up from just under 
$17 last year. In die chemicals sector, the turn- 
around wifl be even more dramatic, with some 
analysts predicting triple-digit percentage gains 
in profits for 1995. 


bwm 

HELSINKI — Skop- 
Bank, which was taken over 
by the government in 1991, 
is bong courted for take- 
over itself, newspaper re- 
ports said Monday. 

Fostipankki LuL, which is 
also state-owned, plans to 
make a bid for SkopBank, 
according to Hdsingm San- 
omat, a Finnish daily. 

The paper, without giv- 
ing any direct quotes, re- 
ferred to information from 
Postipanklri’s chief execu- 
tive, Seppo Lindblom. 

The Furnish bank that is 
to be formed through the 
merger of KansalKs-Osafce- 
Pankki and Union Bank of 
Finland Lid. is also inter- 
ested in buying SkopBank, 
according to an interview 
with Vesa Vaino, the future 
chief executive of the bank 
lobe created by the merger. 

“We are studying if it is 
possible to make an offer 
that would interest the sell- 
er," Mr. Vainio said, ac- 
cording to another daily, 
Turun Sanomat- He is cur- 
rently chief executive of 
Union Bank of Finland. 

SkopBank, which has re- 
ceived roughly 18 billion 
markka in support from the 
government, had total as- 
sets of 31.4 billion markka 
($6.68 billion) at the end of 
August, dawn from 54 bil- 
lion a year earlier. 


By Brandon Mitchener 

International Herald Tribune 


FRANKFURT — A court erwargoods. 
ruling Monday killed the hopes Farb fn, 

or I.G. Farbenindusuie AG, clan 

successor of Nazi Germany’s 116,3 to ,? 6 * ri Y 
poison-gas maker, and other Caere** ( j .4 mil 
companies and persons hoping ™ prane real 
to reclaim hundreds of parcels 9™?. m ^ “ 
of prime Berlin property confis- .... . 

cared at the end of World War j g < Kb£i° I f< 

The ruling by the Federal 
Administrative Court put an T 
end 10 a bitter legal baiUe over 
some of East Germany's most H”* « 
valuable real esia.e. 

The court said the former tral Berlin built 
East German state, founded in German law 
October 1949 had “only com- i bursing indMd 
pitted what the Soviet occupa- catedDronertv 
tion forces, through their expro- propcny- 

pria lions, had set in motion.” 

Land expropriated under the t 1 ' 1 1 - 
Soviet occupation before 1949 
is exempted from German law JJJHO ITOllt 
that otherwise demands com- n 
pensation or the return of land UOUDlCS efflu 
expropriated by the former 

Communist regime in Eastern r*OSt$ RcCOfd 
Germany. 

The court ruling affects land CmpikdbyOmSi 

now valued at an estimated 40 OSLO 

billion Deutsche marks ($26 ^ ^ 

billion) that was taken from 954 chemicals ai 
individuals and 589 corpora- company sai 
tions accused of collaborating i994operarir 
with Nazi Germany. Among than doubled 
the claimants was LG. Farben, higher profit 
the legal successor to the cherrn- r 


Saab’s ’94 Profit Is a First Cap Gemini Narrows Loss for Year 


Compiled by Our Stag from Dispatches 

TROLLHATTAN, Sweden, — Saab Automobile AB said 
Monday that booming sales and increased productivity in 
1994 had helped it post its first wnnnal profit since it became 
independent. 

The luxury carmaker posted pretax profit of 702 million 
kronen: ($95 million) for 1994, reversing a loss of 1.37 billion 
kronor in 1993. It said sales rose 20 percent, to 1930 billion 
kronor. 

Saab sold 88,700 cars worldwide last year, up from 73,600 
in 1993. The company’s chief executive, Keith Butler- Wheel- 
house, said he thought Saab could sell 100,000 cats in 1995. 

Saab became independent in 1990, when General Motors 
Corp. took a' 50 percent stake. The remaining 50 percent is 
held by Saab-Scama AB, a unit of the Swedish holding 
company Investor AB. 

-Saab said it had decided to spend 1 .2 bflUon kronor on a car 
painting facffity4n TVdlhattap. ' 7. . X Bloomberg, AFX) 


Coufited by Our Staff Atm Dapaxha 


PARIS — Cap Gemini Sogeti SA on Monday International 
posted a loss of 95 million French francs ($18 Electronic Di 


American computer services companies such as 
International Business Machines Corp. and 
Electronic Data Systems, a unit of General Mo- 


mfllion) for 1994 despite a profitable second half, tors Corp., lost more than 500 million francs in 
disappointing investors who had expected stron- 1992 and 1993 combined. 


ger results. Cap Gem 

The computer services company said 1994 sales ting togetbs 
fell 7.7 percent, to 10.15 billion francs. The com- systems and 
pany posted a loss of 429 mflHon francs in 1993. company’s c 
Investors bailed out of Cap Gemini stock, tor of the i 
winch lost as much as 5 percent before recover- Bibliothequt 
mg to dose at 1653 francs, down 0.80. The comj 

“It was expected to be a recovery story,” said temal reorg 
Greg Jelly, a trader at the Paris-based brokerage last yean 
Oddo. “The recovery's happening at a slower Separate!; 
pace than anticipated.” decided whe 

Gap Gemini posted a profit of 20 million stake in Cai 
francs for the second half of 1994 and said it bans GmbH 
expected to return to profit this year. the parent c 

The company, besieged by competition, from 


Cap G emini makes most of its money by jut- 
ting together computer hardware and software 
systems and networks for large organizations. The 
company’s customers include BAA PLC — opera- 
tor of the m»m British airports — as well as 
Bibliotheque de France and Glaxo PLC 
The company said debt restructuring and in- 
ternal reorganization allowed it to trim its loss 
last yean 

Separately, Daimler-Benz AG said it had not 
derided whether to exercise its option to raise its 
stake in Cap Gemini. Daimler’s Debis System- 
ham GmbH unit owns 34 percent of Sogeti AG, 
the parent company of Cap Gemini, 

(Bloomberg,. Reuters, AFX) 


Compiled by Ot/r Staff Fran Dtxpaicha 

OSLO — Dyno Indus- 
tries AS, the Norwegian 
chemicals and explosives 
company, said Monday its 
1994 operating profit more 
than doubled and forecast 
higher profit this year. 

The company, riding an 
international economic up- 
turn, said operating profit 
surged 106 percent 10 868 
mflUon kroner ($129.8 mil- 
lion), its best result on re- 
cord 

Pretax profit rose 125 
percent, to 693 million kro- 
ner, while sales advanced 
22 percent, to 10.03 bilb'on 
kroner. 

“Dyno expects a contin- 
ued positive development 
in its various markets in 
1995," the company said, 
and it expects efficiency 
measures to contribute to 
higher profit. But it warned 
of “some uncertainty" in 
prices of methanol and oth- 
er important raw materials. 

(Reuters, AFX) 
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cals group that produced the 
poison Zyklon B gas used in 
Nad gas chambers, among oth- 
er war goods. 

LG. Farben, now just a shell 
company, claimed it was enti- 
tled to nearly 130,000 square 
meters (1.4 million square feet) 
of prime real estate it once 
owned in the center of reunified 
Berlin. 

Liquidation certificates of 
Z.G. Farben fell 1 percent in 
heavy trading to close at 5.10 
DM each. 

A spokesman for the city of 
Berlin said the ruling would 
help speed construction on 
Potsdamer Platz and other cen- 
tral Berlin building sites. 

German Law allows for reim- 
bursing individuals for coafis- 
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Very briefly: 

• Italy plans to set up a loan facility coordinated by J. P. Morgan 
of 5 billion European Currency Units ($6.2 billion) to refi nance 
maturing Treasury certificates. 

• Coloptast AS. a Danish manufacturer of medical aid products; 
plans to take over the U.S. company Sweea Corp., which is based 
in Minnesota and produces treatments for skin problems. 

• Rene, Germany's largest food retail group, is interested in_ 
buying the German export factoring firm Precede GmbH. ] 
m Renault SA said sales in 1994 rose 5.1 percent, to 178 J bflliotf~ 
French francs ($34 billion), due panly 10 subsidies from a fund 
supported by taxpayers. 

• Javier de la Rosa, a Barcelona financier and former represema-^ 
live of the Kuwait Investment Office's operation in Spain, report- 
edly was released on bail of \ billion pesetas ($8 million). 

■ IG MetalTs third round of labor talks in the German state of. 
R Mn eland-Palatinate ended without employers making an offer. 
•Emopean Union steed production in 1994 rose 5 percent, to 138.9? 
million tons, from a year earlier. Output in Germany, the largest 
producer, rose 8.6 percent. , 

• Swiss Bank Gotp/s chief executive, Georges Blum, said thei 
bank's 1994 results were likely to be “very disappointing” after a! 
downturn in its trading business. The bank will report results 
March 15. 

• Centrale (hi Groupe des Assurances Natiousdes SA of France saicr 
its revenue rose 5.6 percent, to 49.59 billion francs, in 1994, while 
Sanut-Lotus SA said sales fell 1.8 percent, to 33.59 billion francs.' 

• Spain’s unemployment rate rose to 16.7 percent in January from- 

16.51 percent in December, while the country’s producer pried 
index rose 0.6 percent in December from the previous month and 
4.9 percent from a year earlier. . 

• Fokker NV will announce next week a package of cost-reduction 

measires for both the short and long term that will be likely to 
indnde job cuts. t 

• Norway posted a trade surplus of 6.27 billion kroner ($938 

million) in January, widened from 4.73 billion kroner a yean 
earlier. ' Fmgfir-ftiddrr. Bloomberg 


Ru'iUul NYSE 

Monday 1 * 4 p-m. Cion 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to 
the closing on WfcU Street and do not reflect 
tete trades eteewtwre. Via The Associated Press 
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If you would like to receive further information on any of the advertisers published 
in today's Special Report on Education (pages 11 a 16), simply complete this 
coupon and send it to; 

DOMINIQUE PiTEUX , Advertising Department, 

181, Avenue Charles de Gaulle, 92521 NeuiUy Cedex, France. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


Packer Said to Be 
Increasing Stake 
In Fairfax Holdings 

Cou&iled by Oar Suffi From Dapacha 

Aus tralian media group*** John P { BOTSOTl AcCpiireS 

teavflv Monday amid signals AShareinTVB 

that the country’s richest man - . 
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country’s richest m.in i 
Kerry Packer, was increasing 
Us stake. 

The maneuvering heightened 
spe c ulat io n about an all-out 
takeover battle for Fairfax by 
three media moguls who now 
have stakes in tbe company: 
Mr. Packer; Conrad Black, 
chairman of the London-based 
newspaper concern Telegraph 
PLC, and Rupert Murdoch, 
chairman of News Corp., based 
in Sydney. 

. Mr. Blade now has the Largest 
stake in Fairfax, 25 percent. 
Mr. Murdoch recently said he 

S t try to raise his 5 percent 
to 10 percent. Mr. Packer 
bad 15 percent before the latest 
round of buying. 

Tbe Australian F inan cial Re- 
view, which is owned by Fair- 
fax, said EL&C Baillieu, a Mel- 
bourne brokerage, had bought 
12 million shares of Fairfax at 
2.70 Australian dollars (S2.01) a 
share Friday, at least 8 million 
of which were purchased on be- 
half of Mr. Packer. 

Sources dose to Fairfax who 
spoke cm condition of anonym- 
ity said Mr. Packer was also the 
tikdy buyer Monday of a pared 
of 750,000 Fairfax shares at 
2.70 dollars a share. 

“One would assume it’s the 
same buyer,” said John Pater- 
son, a trader at the brokerage 
firm James Capd & Co. “The 
story win be unraveled tomor- 
row, when the buys- of Friday’s 
shares has to disclose.” 

Fairfax shares dosed in Syd- 
ney at 2.68, up 3 cents. 

Mr. Packer’s apparent pur- 
chases axe seen by analysts as 
an attempt to test the govern- 
ment's cross-media ownership 
rules, which prevent him freon 
holding more than 15 percent of 
Fairfax while he retains contra) 
of Nine Network Australia 
Ltd, the television concern. 

The Review reported that the 
share-buying had pushed Mr. 
Packer’s interest in Fairfax 
above the 15 percent Emit im- 
posed by Australia’s Broadcast- 
ing Services Act, to around 16 
percent or 16.5 percent 
/The ownership of Fairfax- 
hiis td‘- resolved^ it so me" 
point,” said Lachlan Drum-- 
mend, an -analyst at CS First 
Boston: T f it 1 w asn’t for govera- 


ReuUn 

HONG KONG — The Brit- 
ish media group Pearson PLC 
took the plunge into Asia's tele- 
vision market Monday, buying 
a 10 percent stake in one ot 
Hong Kong's premier broad- 
casters, Television Broadcasts 
Ltd., for 13 billion Hong Kong 
dollars (SI 68 minion). 

Television Broadcasts, which 
owns a huge library of pro- 
grams, said the two groups 
planned to work together on 
Asian projects and to invest in 
each other's ventures. 

Pearson has tried to enter (he 
Asian television market before. 
It lost out in 1993 to Rupert 
Murdoch, chairman of Sydney- 
based News Corp., for a stake 
in the pan-Asian satellite 
broadcaster, STAR-TV. 

Television Broadcasting, or 
TVB, dominates Hong Kong’s 
television scene, attracting 
around 80 percent of the terri- 
tory’s audience. 


meat rules, it would have beat 
resolved some time ago.” 

Analysts said a bitter fight 
for control erf Fairfax was brew- 
ing. “They have big stakes, hag 
positions — the jockeying is 
on,” said Greg Mathews, head 
of equities at Mercantile Mutu- 
al Investment Management, 
which owns under 1 percent of 
Fairfax. 

Fairfax publishes the Sydney 
Morning Herald, The Age in 
Melbourne and the Australian 
Financial Review. 

Mr. Packer also gained con- 
trol Monday of one of the 
world’s biggest ski areas, the 
Fetisher Blue resort in New 
South Wales. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 

■ Smorgon Flans to Divest 

Smorgon Consolidated In- 
dustries Ltd, one of Australia’s 
largest closely held industrial 
groups, said it planned to con- 
duct a staged divestment Of its 
businesses after a review of the 
group’s struct u re, Reuters re- 
ported from Melbourne. 

The Smorgon group of com- 
panies has operations in steel, -. 
building' products,- plastics,' 
meat processing, forestry and 
property and employs about 
4,000 workers in Australia. 


Quake Attracts Insurers to Japan 


By Sheryl WuD unn 

New York Time* Service 


TOKYO — When on earthquake dev- 
astated parts of western Japan last 
month, Alll Insurance Co. rented a 
boat, 100 hotel rooms, 50 mobile phones, 
20 vans and trucks, and a fleet of motor- 
bikes and bicycles. 

Then the American company sent in 
claims adjustors who distributed food, 
water and blankets as they tried to reach 
3,000 policyholders to assess damages. 

This approach may have been tbe right 
one, not only from a humanitarian 
standpoint but also from a business 
standpoint for AIU, a subsidiary of New 
York-based American International 
Group £ac^ which is trying to expand its 
share of Japan's $400 bil&on insurance 
market, the largest in the world outside 
the United Stales. 

Although little-known abroad, Japa- 
nese insurers such as Tofcto Marine & 
Fire Insurance Co. have been among the 
world’s biggest and most profitable com- 
panies. Long unchallenged by outriders, 
they have enjoyed profits virtually guar- 
anteed by regulators and grown at the 
same blistering pace as Japan’s overall 
economy. 

Now, however, insurers are in the pub- 
lic eye in Japan because tbe earthquake 
showed how well they managed, not to 
accept risk, but to evade it through poli- 
cy restrictions. 

Rie Ota, an analyst at Baring Securi- 
ties (Japan) LtcL, says insurance here is 
regulated so that “if the industry doesn't 
make a 5 percent profit, it can apply to 
die Ministry of Finance for an increase; 
if it makes too much money, it returns 
tbe profit to the policyholders” 

But these days, Japan's insurance ti- 
tans are facing an array of new chal- 
lenges, symbolized by ATlTs rush to the 
scene of the earthquake around Kobe on 
Jan. 17. 

The earthquake is expected to lead to 
$2 billion in Haims for Japanese nonlife 
insurance companies, and while the com- 


panies think that is plenty, there is public 
criticism that they got off too lightly. 
Overall damage from the earthquake was 
around SI00 billion, perhaps more. 

“It’s sad but true that there's very tittle 
risk to domestic nonlife insurance com- 
panies,” saud Alicia Ogawa, an analyst at 
Salomon Brothers Asia Ltd. “The tittle 
guy gets ripped off, and the Japanese 
people win stand there and take it.” 

The earthquake last month killed 
more than 5,000 people and destroyed or 


The Kobe earthquake 
showed how well Japanese 
insurers managed, not 
to accept risk, but to evade 
it through policy 
restrictions. 


damaged about 100,000 homes, build- 
ings and other structures. But only 3 
percent of the people in the Kobe area 
had earthquake insurance, partly be- 
cause premiuzns were so high. 

Even people who had it are limited to 
about 5100,000 in claims on a destroyed 
home — about the cost of a parking 
space in Japan. For furniture and other 
household property, the maximum pay- 
ment is $50,000. 

And many policyholders cannot get 
even that until last year, people with 
insurance for earthquake but not fire, or 
for fire but not earthquake, got nothing 
if their houses burned down after a 
quake. This caused an uproar last year 
after an earthquake struck Hokkaido in 
northern Japan, and the rules were 
changed. 

Now people with fire insurance can 
get something, but only if half or more of 
an insured house is destroyed by an 
earthquake-induced fire. The maximum 
they can receive is 530,000 for residences 


and small retail shops and $ 200,000 for 
industrial operations. 

Reacting to public indignation, the 
government suggested last month that it 
■would raise theumit on how much mon- 
ey a family with a damaged home could 
receive on a claim. And life insurance 
companies said they would pay full poli- 
cy benefits regardless of exclusion 
clauses, putting themselves in line to pay 
hundreds of nullions of dollars on cb»nns 
from the quake that hit Kobe. 

American International Group, which 
owns AIU and had a small share of 
marine and fi o ro i mefcfa] insuran ce in the 
Kobe area, said its earthquake losses 
would probably be only 550 million, on 
total sales of $43 billion in Japan. 

A representative of the U-S. insurer 
Cigna Corp. said its losses would proba- 
bly be less than American Internation- 
al's. And an official at Lloyd's of Lon- 
don said its losses related to nomnarine 
reinsurance in Kobe, where it had a 
quarter of the market, would amount to 
$100 million. He declined to comment 
on marine-related losses. 

Some foreign companies are hoping 
that the recent criticism of Japanese in- 
surers in the wake of the earthquake will 
create opportunities for outsiders. 

“It's a very bad disaster,” said Theresa 
Caroey, a vice president at Cigna. “But an. 
unexpected impact for foreign insurance 
companies is that some companies that 
never thought of coating to foreign insur- 
ance companies are now costing and ask- 
ing, ‘What can you do for usT” 

But although a small minority of con- 
sumers had earthquake insurance, Japa- 
nese are generally avid buyers of insur- 
ance, especially life insurance. 

The Japanese spend nearly twice as 
much per capita on life insurance as 
Americans, and the nonlife insurance 
industry is particularly lucrative. 

Foreign companies had long looked at 
the Japanese market, but only a few had 
been involved in it before an agreement 
reached last year by Japanese and Amer- 
ican negotiators expanded foreign com- 
panies* access. 
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Foster’s Results Please the Market 


Bloomberg Business News 

' MELBOURNE — Foster's Brewing 
Ltd. posted a slight decline in first-half net profit 
Monday but said its operating profit rose 26 
percent, as higher earnings in Australia and Brit- 
ain offset a decline in Canada and a loss in its 
fledgling China operations. 

Foster’s said the gain was partly due to the 
company’s two-year effort to shed assets not 
related to brewing and focus on production and 
sale of beer. 

Operating profit, which excludes one-tone 
items and taxes, rase to 225 million Australian 
dofiars ($168 mfflion) from 1783 mffliondollars. 
Net income fell 3 percent, to 2023 million dol- 
lars,. largely because of a 46 million dollar gam n . 
year earlier 'that was minimall y offset. -by. a “2 1 
imHimi dollar gamin the latest ]ralf.~ 

Tbe results were better than analysts expected, 
and Foster’s shares rose 2 cents, to 1.16 dollars. 


“This is a solid result,” said Johan Carlberg, 
an analyst with Barclays de Zoete Wedd Austra- 
lia Ltd. He added that the outlook for the full 
year was favorable. 

Sa le s in (he six months to Dec. 31 fell 1 
percent, to 233 billion dollars. The company 
said that was due partly to a rise in the value of 
the Australian dollar. 

In Britain, profit at the company's Courage 
unit rose 17 percent 

Foster’s Asia, reporting for the first time, re- 
corded a loss of 63 million dollars. The company 
said its investments in China woe still in an early 
phase. “We are making good progress in China 
at the operating level, and I expect tbe loss in the 
1 second, .half io be. considerably reduced,” Mr,, 
Knnkd said ' 

Broken HQl Proprietary Co, Australia's larg- 
est listed company, owns 38 percent of Foster’s. 


Japanese Entrepreneur to Buy Organizer of Comdex Show 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Tina Service 


TOKYO -7 A Japanese entrepre- 
neur himself tbe new czar of 
US. computer trade shows Monday 
when his company agreed to pay S800 
minion to buy the organization that 
runs the massive Comdex exhibition 
in Las Vegas each November, 

The buyer, Masayoshi Son, 37, is 
the founder and president of Softbank 
Corp-, Japan's leading software dis- 
tributor and a publisher of computer 
izines. Softbank is buying the 
business from interface 


Group Ino, a closely held company 
based in Needham, Massachusetts. 

The size of the deal is reminiscent of 
the high-rolling late 1980’s, when Jap- 
anese companies and business people, 
flush with wealth from surging stock 
and land prices, made large acquisi- 
tions of American movie studios and 
real estate at what turned out to be 
inflated prices. 

M^^^about whether Softbank, 
which is counting on its high stock 
price to help finance the purchase, 

‘ bt have paid too much. 

which attracted nearly 


200,000 people and 2300 exhibiting 
companies in November, is already so 
big that it might be hard for it to 
expand further. Some computer com- 
panies have complained that tl» show 
is too unwieldy and not wrath the 
expense of exhibiting. 

Analysts and industry executives 
speculated that Interface Group had 
revenue of about 5150 million a year. 
Of the 17 trade shows it operated, 
Comdex, at least, is highly profitable. 

But in November, computer indus- 
try leaders nearly revolted at some of 
the fees Interface tried to charge. 

Interface will still own tbe Sands 


Hotel Casino and its convention center 
in Las Vegas and tour companies In 
Massachusetts and Israel Sheldon G. 
Adelson, chief executive of Interface, 
said he would use the sale proceeds to 
expand in tbe casino business. 

To help finance the acquisition, 
Softbank will issue 2 million new 
shares of stock, which would bring 
5330 million at its doting price Mon- 
day of 16300 yen ($165) a share. 

Softbank expects sales of 90 billion 
yen and profit of 2 billion yen in the 
financial year that ends next month. 
The company made 939 million yen in 
the previous year. 


NEC Loses Share 
To Foreign Firms 
In Japan PC Sales 

Compiled by Our Staff Fran Dispatches 

TOKYO — NEC Crap, saw 
its share of Japan’s surging per- 
sonal-computer market fall be- 
low 50 percent in 1994 as for- 
eign com panies garnered more 
than a quarter of Japanese PC 
sales, research companies said 
Monday. 

Dataquest Japan Ltd. said 
NEC’s share of the Japanese 
market in 1994 was 47 percent, 
down- from 52.8 percent the 
yeari bcfore.-lDC' Japan LtdF 
said NECs share was 433 per- 
cent, down from 49 percent. 

Japan's personal computer 
market grew 34.7 percent last 
year, topping 3 nrilhon units fot 
tbe first time, Dataquest said. 

Shipment of new personal 
computers in Japan totaled 332 
million units in 1994. 

Apple Computer Inc., which 
shipped 342,800 PCs to Japan 
>3, increased its share to 
>3 percent from 13.9 percent 
IBM Japan Ltd. grabbed 10 
percent of the market pushing 
Fujitsu Ltd. out of third place. 

(Bloomberg AP) 


• Hyundai Motor Co. said an absence of strikes helped its 1994 
profit surge to 136 billion woo ($171 million) from 58 billion won 
m 1993. Sales rose to 9.05 trillion won, from 7.18 trillion won. 

• Standard & Poor’s Corp. changed its debt-rating outlook on 
Hong Kong to positive from negative and affirmed its ‘A' long- 

ratings: B^for^lo^-tenndebfand A-2 for short-tenn debt 

• Puna's industrial output rose 11.4 percent in January from a 
year earlier. For 1994, output rose 173 percent to 1.62 trillion 
yuan ($190 billion). 

• South China Monting Post (Holdings) LtdL, a unit of News Cram 
said second-quarter profit rose 16 percent, to 300.61 Hong Kong 
dollars (539 mfflion); sales rose 7 percent to 631.03 million dollars. 

• JBotrygnes SA of France's venture with Transfiefd Group of 
Australia won a 30-year contract to build and maintain an 
underground railway in Sydney. 

• Hitachi Ltd. will announce Wednesday the development of 
dynamic random-access memory chips with a capacity of rare 
gigabit, or 1 bfllkm bits of information. NEC Corp. announced its 
own 1 -gigabit D-RAM drip, to be shipped in 1998. 

• 03 & Natural Gas Coenmstiou of India postponed indefinitely 
its 50 hfifion rupee (51.6 billion) initial public offering because ot 
local market conditions. 

• NEC Crap. and Smmtoum Carp, will supply China’s Ministry of 
Communications with a digital communications system. 

AFX. Bloomberg, Knight- Ridder, Reuters 
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Manila Gets $790 Million Check 
For Half of Fort Bonifacio Sale 

Bloomberg Businas News 

MANILA — The 19-member group led by Metro Pacific 
Corp- made a down, payment Monday for Fort Bonifacio, a 
sprawling military complex it won in bidding last month. 

In ceremonies at the presidential palace, Ricardo Pagcua**; 
president ofMetfb Padnc^fn^critidhT9.6billion peso($790: 
mfflion) check to the government, saying it was tnebiggpstj 
rate issued in Phffippine history. 

The amount represents a 50 percent initial payment on its 
bid of 39.17 billion pesos. Tbe group also submitted a surety 
bond issued by Pioneer Insurance & Surety Corp. that guar- 
antees payment for the balance, due a year from now. 

Since it made the bid Jan. 6 , Metro Pacific, a unit of First 
Pacific Corp. of Hong Kong, has come under fire from critics 
who thought the group had paid too much. 

Those concerns were fueled by reports that tbe consortium 
had asked tbe government to change payment terms as it 
found difficulty finding local institutions able to handle the 
huge arm . Metro Pacific's down payment alone represents 
almost 2 percent of the Philippines* gross na t ional product 
and about 12 percent of money in circulation. 

Metro Pacific stock fdQ 4 percent to 3.70 pesos. 


** . 
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Manila lic enses 10 Banks 

Bloomberg Business News 

MANILA — The govern- 
ment said Monday it bad ap- 
proved licenses for 10 foreign 
banks: Bangkok Bank PLC, 
Bank of Tokyo Ltd, Chemical 
Banking Corp., DeutscheTJank 
AG, Fmi Bank LttL, Interna- 
tional Commercial Bank, of 
Gbma, Development Bank of 
Singapore, Australia & New 
Zealand Banking Group Ltd., 
Korea Exchange Bank and In- 
ternationale Nederlanden 
GroepNV. , 

advertisement 

HARKS & SPENCER PLC. 

(CPR») 

The ni’Ariwned announces that aa 

from 13 robraary 1995 at: 
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FUTURES LIMITED 

* 24 Hour margin based foreign exchange dealing 

* Fast competitive rates with a personalised service 

* Catering only to professional investors. Fund managers 
and institutions, for their speculative & hedging needs 

* Up to date market information and technical analysis 

* Full futures brokerage in all major markets 

33 Cavendish Square London W1 

Renters Dealing; SaBX- Reuters Monitor SABY/Z <+ Daily £u> 

TeE: (071) 412 0001 Put: (071) 412 0003 
Please call for farther information. 



FUTURES S OPTIONS 

txecuTiON only 


SECUBITIES AND FUTURES LIMITED 
WduBM^ US Hutayfinwei, laataEOAlM 

7Sk TeL(«)T71 4179700 Fat (44) 171 417 9705 


$32 


ROUND 
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MANAGED ACCOUNTS 


Currencies; Interest Rotes: Metals; Stock Indices 
Individually managed accounts run by professionals 
1995 projected profits 30% based on past 5 years 
over half a century of experience 
for prospectus TEL.: 1S09 494 5810 FAX: 1809 494 5216 
MARLBOROUGH ASSET MANAGEMENT LIMITED 

1 TOTAL COMMITMENT : 


First EUBOPE2N Investment 

Corporation Lib. 

GlobslMsbzex Covemge 

Fviuiiss + Qphohs, 

Compehuve Rxxes 



: TOTAL service: 
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FIDELITY GLOBAL SELECTION FUND 

SotittUi dTnvestisscment h Capital Variable 
KansaUis House, Place de I'Etoile 
L-1021 Luxembourg 
RC LUXEMBOURG B 27.223 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of Fidelity 
Global Selection Fund, a soci£t£ tfinvestissemem & capital variable organised under the laws 
of tbe Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (“the Fund”), will be held at the registered office of the 
Fund, KansaUis House, Place de I'Etoile, Luxembourg, or 11:00 a.m. on February 23. 1995 . 
specifically, but without limitation, for the following purposes : 

1. Presentation of the Report of the Board of Directors. 

2. Presentation of the Report of the Auditor. 

3. Approval of the balance sheet and income statement for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1994. 

A Discharge of the Board of Directors and the Auditor. 

5. Election of six ( 6 ) Directors, specifically the re-election of Messrs. Edward C. Johnson 3rd, 
Barry R. J. Bateman, Charles T. M. Collis, Sir Charles A Fraser, Jean Hamilius and H.F. 
van den Hoven, being all of the present Directors. 

6 . Election of the Auditor, specifically the election of Coopers & Ly brand, Luxembourg. 

7. Consideration of such otter business as may properly crane before the meeting. 

Approval of items 1 through 7 of the agenda will require the affirmative vote of a majority of 
the shares present or represented at the meeting with NO minimum number of shares present 
or represented in order for a quorum to be present. 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the Articles of Incorporation of the Fund with regard to 
ownership of shares which constitute in the aggregate more than three percent (3%) of the 
outstanding shares, each share is entitled to one vote. A shareholder may act at any meeting by 
proxy. 

Dated: January 19, 1995 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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SPORTS 


1 West Dominates an All-Star Blowout, 139-112 


By Clifton Brown 

New York Times Service 


Patrick Ewing, 
Hardaway had 


and Anfemee 
no chance to 


PHOENIX, Arizona — May- 
be some of the Eastern Confer- 
ence players spent too much 
time soaking up the sun. Maybe 
the Western Conference; which 
has been the stronger confer- 
ence all season, simply wanted 
to prove a point. 

Whatever the case, the 45th 
National Basketball Associa- 
tion All-Star Game was a romp 
Sunday for the Western stars, 
who used a run-and-gun of- 
fense on their way to a 139-112 
victory before a capacity crowd 
at the America West Arena in 
Phoenix. The West bmlt a 104- 
81 lead after three quarters, 
making the fourth quarter a 
mere exercise in finishing the 
game. 

A t eam with stars like Sha- 


wm long before this game was 
r. The 


qirille O’Neal, Scottie Pippen. 


over, lhe East never seriously 
threatened during the second 
half, and the West had a great 
time dominating the game. 

No one had more fun than 
Mitch Richmond of the Sacra- 
mento Kings, the shooting 
guard who was selected as the 
game’s most valuable player. It 
was a milestone for Richmond, 
one of the league's best players 
but often overlooked because 
he has played in a small market 
for a team that consistently 
miss es the playoffs. Sunday was 
an opportunity for Richmond 
to grab the spotlight, and be 
seized it 

“It’s just overwhelming,” 
said Richmond, who shot 10 for 
13 from the field and led aD 
scorers with 23 points. 

Instead of retying on one or 
two players, the West came at 


the East in waves. Paul West- 
phai, the coach of the West, had 
difficulty finding a combina- 
tion that did not work. Brian 
HiQ, the coach of the East, had 
trouble finding a combination 
that did wotk. 


“The other game 2 coached 
was two years ago, and that was 
an overtime game in Utah,” 
said WestphaL “That game had 
incredible. intensity. This game 
never approached that. It’s one 
of those things I liked it be- 
cause I was on the winning side. 
I am sure Brian Hill didn’t like 
it so much." 


The lopsided game took away 
from some of the suspense and 
excitement. One of the most 
am»s rn g moments came during 
the fourth quarter, when O’N- 
eal attempted a 3-point jumper. 
It locked as if he were practic- 
ing for the shot-put. The ball 
landed about three feet short of 


the basket, and the crowd and 
some of the players laughed. 

“It slipped,” said O'Neal, 
who was not double-teamed or 
tripled- teamed as in last year’s 
flft mf*., and who led the East 
with 22 points on 9 - for- 16 
shooting. “Now it’s time to get 
back to my real job.” 

This game did nothing to sat- 
isfy those fans who still long for 
the days of Michael Jordan, 
Magic Johnson and Larry Bird. 

The most entertaining mo- 
ment of the fourth quarter oc- 
curred during a timeout, when 
the GocHla mascot was jumping 
off a catapult and dunking from 
the foul line. Charles Barkley 
left the West huddle, walked to 
midcourt, and looked as if he 
were going to attempt the Go- 
rilla’s sttmt. The crowd roared, 
but Jerry Colangdo, the Suns’ 
owner and president who lost 
nanny Mannin g to a seaSOD- 
ending knee inpiiy last week. 


was probably having visions of 
the Suns* championship oppor- 
tunity disappearing before his 
eyes. 

Barkley’s teammate, Dan 
Majerle, came to the rescue, 
grabbing Barkley (15 points, 9 
rebounds) around the waist and 


game. “They had a little more 
experience and they just came 
out and spanked us. 1 was ner- 
vous before the game, during 
the game, and I'm still nervous, 
after the game.” 

of pregame attention 
the 


Barkley Makes Joke 
And the Fuss Flies 


was 


By Richard Justice 
and Anthony Cotton. 

fYashtngttm Post Service 


£e=“Es= WSSSteass 


PHOENIX — Charles Baric- weeks 


Bloom, who has been work- 
ing on a' free-lance stay on 
Barkley for Sport magazine, 
said the two have had a .rinalar 
exchanges during the three 


said Barkley of jumping off a 
catapult for a dunk. ‘Tm a very 
spontaneous person and that 
looked like fun.” 

Some of the East’s players 
did better on the golf course 
this weekend than they did Sun- 
day. They will look forward to a 
chance to redeem themselves 
during the AH-Star Game in 
San Antonio next year. 

“It just seemed like we were 
down from the jump ball and 
trying to catch up," said Grant 
Hill, the Detroit Pistons’ rookie 
who was the leading vote-getter 
among the fans for this year’s 


the low post, trying to prevail 
him from dominating, with his 
signature power moves and 
dunks. O’Neal felt that the 
West went overboard last sea- 
son, doable- teaming and triple- 
teaming him because it was 
afraid he would trite over the 
denied 

was ’ 
ir.butl 


down 


tty off-t 

‘ Suns’ forward 


an 1 


was not 


But this year, the Sbaq attack 
was back O’Neal had two mon- 
ster dunks in the first five min- 
utes, giving the crowd more of 
what it wanted to see. 


UConn Takes Top Spot 
In Big East, and Poll, 
With Defeat of Syracuse 


The Associated Pros 

• “We’re No. I,” the Connecti- 
cut fans chanted after the third- 
ranked Huskies beat No. 10 
Syracuse. 

. That bit of college basketball 
history came to pass Monday, 
when The Associated Press 
men’s poll was released, making 
UConn the first school to have 
both its men’s and women’s 
teams ranked at the top. 

While its men were winning 
77-70, at Syracuse, the already 
top-ranked UConn women 
were building their record to 


COLLEGE fflGHUGHTS 


21-0 with an 84-62 decision 
over Seton Hafi. 

“!•. feels good,” guard Kevin 
Jiiis said after his game, refer- 
ring to the possible leap to the 
top of the heap. “But I’m glad 
we’re No. I in the Big East. 
That is the thing we have to take 
care of first." 


Winning at Syracuse is never 
rly with the 


easy, particularly with the con- 
ference lead on the line. But 
UConn handled it well, win- 
ning its 17th straight conference 
game. 

- The victory gave the Huskies 
a two-game lead over Syracuse, 
which it beat by 86-75 earlier in 
the season. That game featured 
a 22-point turnaround in the 
final 11 minutes. 

This game wasn’t decided un- 
til the final 2:22, when the Hus- 
kies took the lead for good at 
69-68 on a free throw by Travis 
Knight. Connecticut, which 
struggled from the outside 
throughout, scored the next 
eight points — six from the free 
throw line — as the Orangemen 
missed ail four shots they took. 

Connecticut’s only loss this 
season was an 88-59 thrashing 
last month by Kansas in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

“We lost the Kansas game 
but got more focused,” said 
Ray Allen, who led the Huskies 
itn 18 points and was a big 


of tire effort to stop the 
star Lawrence Moten. 
Moten, who came into the 
game needing 20 points to sur- 
pass Derrick Coleman as the 
school’s career scoring leader, 
finish ed with 17 on 7-for-18 
shooting. 

Donny Marshall and Knight 
added 15 points apiece for Con- 
necticut 

No. 2 North Carolina 85, No. 
20 Georgia Tech 81: Rasheed 
Wallace had seven slams as he 
sewed 27 points and the Tar 
Heels ended the Yellow Jackets’ 
15-game home winning streak. 
He scored 10 points in the final 
5:37 as North Carolina twice 
held off Georgia Tech after the 
hosts had cut the lead to a 
point 

Travis Best led the Yellow 
Jackets with 20 points. 

No. 4 Kentucky 97, Notre 
Dame 58: Walter McCarty 
scored 12 of his 20 points in the 
first five minutes of the game 
and the Wildcats handed the 
Irish their worst home defeat in 
97 years. The worst came in 
1898, when the Irish fell, 64-8, 
to First Regiment 

Turnovers were a ^ 
for Notre Dame. The losfi ga 
the ball away 23 times, resulting 
in 20 pants. 

CaSfonua 74, No. 12 Arizona 
72: K. C. Roberts's only points 
of the game, with 1.6 seconds 
left, gave the Golden Bears 
their second upset of a Pac-iO 
leader in 16 days. 

Cal had a 17 -point lead early 
in the second half, but Arizona 
staged a furious rally to twice 
tie. The last, at 72-72 on Joseph 
Blair's tip-in with 14 seconds to 
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Association have 
an a 

that , . 

made at the end of a testy trievi- 
sion interview. 

“That’s wby I hate white peo- 
ple,” Barkley was heard saying- 
The remark was widely report- 
ed by the ESPN network. 

Barkley said he meant the re- 
mark as a joking aside to Bany 
Bloom, a reporter standing 
nearby with whom he is ftiead- 
ly. Bloom, of the £& 0 cPicgo 
Union, is whiter.:- cr. ^ 

“We were joking around, 
Barkley said before the All-Star 
game. 

He called the controversy 
“typical journalism” and said, 
“People are trying to create, 
controversy where there is 
none.” 

Speaking after the game, 
Barkley assailed ESPN for be- 
ing irresponsible in trying to 
“make something out of noth- 
ing. It’s unfair and unfortunate 
tiiaf they would try to do that, - 
but Fm going to get them bade 
in the long run. They need me 
more than 1 need them.” 

NBA Commissioner David 
Rirm said he was “more embar- 
rassed by the reaction to this 
than by what Charles said. 

“Dus is much ado about 
wri thing, i t’s all part of Charles’ 
routine — -if you’re with him in 
private or when he’s being 
roasted at if he’s on his stage 
with reporters.” 

Barkley made the remark the, 
day before the game, after a 
large, informal news conference 
at which a television reporter, 
who could not be identified, 
asked about “groupies.” Bark- 



Cbm Sued. Agcm Frasce-Prtsse 

Mitch Richmond of the Kings drove through the East for 23 points and the MVP award. 


Goats: 8-27 . 396 (Richmond 3-3, Malaria 2-7. 
Otoluwon 1-1, BcrWUY 1-4, SctvwnPf 1-4. 
Spnmwfi 0-2, Payton M Stockton 0-3). Team 
M awH t : KL Btedcad shots: 7 (Mutambo 4 
OtaluMonZ Robtasanl.Turairvars: 15 (Kamp 
4. Ololunon X Payton X Barttlev 2. SprawolL 
RoWfisoa Mokxml. Steals: 15 ISprewall 3. 
Payton X BarUov 2, OMuwon X Robinson 2, 
Stockton 2. Kama). TBcfmfcol foots: Nona. 
Utogai defense: Nana. 


looking 
who want to be with them.” 

As questioning on the subject 
continued, he cut off the inter- 
view, tellin g the reporter to “get 
a life.” Then, as he began to 
walk away, he turned to Bloom 
and said: “That’s why I hate 
white people.” 


&U 5 \rr-u, 

H»g Fedorov Gets 4 Goals 9 but Is Stopped 
By Hrudey in Overtime as Kings Tie 


wit 


! into the lane and hit a 10- 
foot jumper. 

IntSana 82, No. 25 Pwdne 73: 
Alan Henderson scored 26 
points and freshman Charlie 
Miller had 21 as Indiana ended 
visiting Purdue’s six-game win- 
ning streak. 


The Associated Press 

After giving up four goals to 
the Detroit Red Wings’ forward 
Sergei Fedorov, Kelly Hrudey 
put his foot down. Fortunately 
for the Los Angeles Kings, be 
put it in the right place. 

“The goalie made a pretty 
good decision — to go to my 
forehand. He made a good 
move,” Fedorov said Sunday 
night after Hrudey stopped his 
penalty shot with 1:08 left in 
overtime by sticking out his 
right foot to preserve a 4-4 tie. 

Since Fedorov had already 
scored four goals in regulation, 
giving him nine for the season. 


Hrudey wasn’t about to do any- 
thing fancy at that point. 

“I just let him do what he was 
going to do,” Hrudey said. 
“You can’t think of anything. 
He’s so crafty. I don’t dunk he 
knows what he’s going to do ail 
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the time. I believed I could stop 
iL Even if be scored four like he 
did, I still believed.” 

Fedorov’s four goals in regu- 
lation helped the Red Wings 
hold a 4-1 lead after two peri- 
ods. But the Kings came bade to 
tie on third-period goals by 


Robert Lang, Randy Burridge 
and Dan Quinn. 

Fedorov, a 56-goal scorer last 
season and the NHL’s most 
valuable player, was awarded 
the penalty shot by referee Don 
Konarski when defenseman 
Michel Petit knocked the 
Kings’ net off its moorings. Fe- 
dorov skated to 15 feel of the 
net before he let go a wrist shot. 
After stopping it, Hrudey 
pumped the air with his fist 

The Kings' right wing, Jari 
Kurri, had two assists to move 
into a tie with Alex DeJvecchio 
for 13th place on the all-time 
scoring list with 1,281 points. 


High School PlayerSumvca 





The Associated Press 

ROCKLAND, Massachusetts — A high school hockey 
player who had bis throat dashed by an opponent’s skate was 
recovering Monday at a hospital near Boston. - . 

Joe Carista, a junior right wing for Wlritman-Hanson High . 
School was in stable condition at South-Shore Hospital m 
Weymouth. On Saturday, 155 stitches were required to dose 
an 18-mch wound in his throat 

If the “had come any doser to his jugular, we would 
have lost him.” said the hockey team’s coach, Bob Corliss. “I 
could see the inride of his whole throat. 

Carista fell to the ice when he went to check a Dennis- 
Yarmouth player early in their game at Rockland Arena. 
While he was down, an opposing player inadvertently skated 
over Carista’s throat 

Two aides put gauze pads on Carista’s throat before, tbe 
ambulance got him to tbe hospitaL He underwent 58 minutes 
of surgery. 


on his piece. Bloom said that 
Barkley said he was kidding 
mo ments after malting the re- 
mark. 

Barkley, 31, whose wife is 
white, has a history of outra- 
geous comments. He frequently 
remarks not meant for 
publication to reporters he 
knows. Once he and, “That’s 
the Und of game if you lose, 
you want to go home and beat 
your wife”; te apologized when 
women’s groups demanded it. 

A year ago, 

some people by announcing “I 
am not a role model” in acom- 
Tnrrejal fra 1 Nike. Barkley said 
that parents have to raise their 
own children and not look to 
athletes to provide guidance. 

Barkley' has long . said be 
wants to run for governor of 
Alabama as . a Republican in 
1998. But '- when - aiked here 
about his'_poi . ical ambitions, 
he said: “T coeMtft realty do 
♦Hat I’ve got too many skele- 
tons in my closet. Tve got a 
graveyard. 

The Suns’ president, Jerry 
Colangdo, said that Barkley 
“is the fnrih^.-tlnig.bom-a 

racist there is.” - 

“Look at his mactiage, his 
friends; there’s certainty noth- 
ing in those areas that would be . 

indicative of Charles bring a * 
racist,” Colangelo added. 

“I think Charies is vety sav- 
vy, very much in' control of 
what he says and does 99 per- 
cent of the time. The other 1 
percent of the time he’s off the 
wall; maybe what he says is 
nririnteipireted. maybe there's: a 
different meaning to what he 
says I think this fans into 
that category.” 

- Charles Grantham, executive 
director of the NBA Flayers As- 
sociation said: “Charles Bark- 
ley is no racet. f know that for a 
fact It sounds Hkcone of those 
things people are malting too 
much over. People are looking 
for anything to create contro- 
versy.’ 

After the game, Barkley 
turned his considerable sarcasm 
on all the media.... v . . 

“It’s been a whole weekend 
.for the Chudater, buL you’ve 
got togo^he said. “I hope you 
&hsd If ghsaf time; Fwfis trying 
to beahost, the city was trying 
to be a host, but-ldhhd^ny 1 
body’s tired of youmow: Spaul 
a lot of mooity tarighL then 
wake up early and leave .so we 
can have our golf courses 
hack.” 
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PfdipOma 
ToL: (33 1) 
463793 36 
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46 37 9370 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 
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BEETLE, P IP YOU 
KNOW THAT EATI NS 

CAKE CAN INJURE 

VOUR HEALTH"? 



BIS OU? MEAN 
HUNSRY SERGEANTS 
SAVSO 



Yd callthe m.es, but ! 

BY THE TIME THEY SOT 
HERE, THE EVIDENCE 
>#0ULP BE ©ONE.' 
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FIORD GULLY UNSOLD MDOAY 
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Every Tuesday 

Cor. tod Kimberly Gum rand-Behtmcourt 
Tel.: (33 1(46 37 94 76 
foe (33 1)66 379370 
or your nearesl HT office 
or representative 
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"Sony abend Kite, buddy, but lt» limit on mose 
Blings Is halt a down— looks like you're one over.' 
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Chinese Swimmers 
Barred From Meet 




\ ■ -Jl ;*<; 


^.>!V 
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Compiled by Oar Stotf From Disptacba 

HONOLULU — In one of 
the strongest anti-doping ac- 
tions ever taken, China has 
been barred from summer's 
Pan Pacific S wimmin g Champi- 
onships in Atlanta. 

The Pan-Pacific Swimming 
Association's charter members 
— Australia, Canada, Jrpan 
and the United States — voted 
by 3-1 Sunday to not invite Chi- 
na to then - meet in August be- 


weeks ago that China not be 
invited,** said Carol Zalesld, 


president of the U.S. Swimming 
Federation. 


She added that that allowing 
Chi n ese swimmers to partici- 
pate would be ‘ignoring the 
wealth of actual and circum- 
stantial evidence that points to 
the fact char drug problem is 
widespread and systematic.** 

In casting the dissenting vote, 


cause of the alleged use of per- Shinji Hrgashijima, chairman of 
fonnanco'cnbancing drugs by he Japan Amateur Swimming 


China’s athletes. 


Guo Qinglong, secretary gen- 
al of the Chinese Swimming 


Federation, said Japan “would 
tike to give only one more 


-e. 


Association, said Monday that 
the decision went “against con- 
ventional reasoning** and was 
>1 


Swimming chance to China, but no more. 


This is why we voted not to bar 
China.** 


“We must ask FINA to stand 




. ... , much more strongly against 

Only those who vwjate rules doping," Higashmma added. 

< £ UO - S ? d “But, on thTotber hand, we 
B ^“ g - no bas ^ S* understand China’s reflection 

uwshmg \2 bdhon people." and regret” 


v..* 


pun i s h i ng 1.2 billion people*** 
An official of the Interna- 
tional Swimming Federation, 
Gunnar Werner, said That “I 



Graf Set for Her Comeback^ 
Pained Mainly by Questions 


By Christopher Clarey 

Special taihe Herald Tnbiote 


calf muscle forced her to skip tennis and my tennis only, but 
this year's first Grand Slam if you know you will have tough. 


event, the Australian Open. ' opponents, it obviously is more; 


PARIS — IT you are a young 
and gifted litigator, or writer, or 
construction worker, people 
would not think of asking why 
you keep on doing what you do 
best, or when you plan on siop- 


Her withdrawal would end CMiting,” Graf said. “You ap- 
up allowing SAnchez Vicario to predate it a lot more, going out; 


take over the No. 1 one ranking 
that only the steely nerves and 
baseline wizardry of Monica 
Seles bad been able to wrest 
away from Graf during the past 


questions 


Graf, “I can’t ex- 


keeps popping up like a couple peel to be No. 1 not playing” 

Of bad pfennigs. Rarrinp » last-minute hitch 




Hie other Pan-Pacific mem- 
bers did not show the same 


'•Ct. 

: - u. .• 


— . * ". 

- : :.}ni 


don’t think this type of action is 
the best way of dealing with a 
problem like this." 

He added: “This could have 
serious consequences for next 
ycu’sjOlympic Games in At- 

Tbe United States, which in- 
troduced the resolution, was 
joined by Canada and Australia 
in voting against China. Japan 
cast the dissenting vote. 

The decision was fueled in 
part by the recent agate of posi- 
tive drug tests of Chinese atb- 


of action is failh m CW”*’* word. 


■M' 






“Hiding behind rationales 
that herbal teas are involved 

v id Johns on^na nonal director of Steffi Graf in Pans: “My main focus is still on my tennis ami my tennis only.” 

a wimni i o g C an a d a, reople are J 

fed up with being bamboozled" 


Added Forbes Carifle, direc- 
tor of the Australian Swim 
Coaches Association: “Damn 


Fogdoe’s Ski Career Appears Ovei 


of bad pfennigs. 

“I’m 25, why should 1 fed 
old?” Graf said Monday on the 
eve of the Open Gazde France. 
“I know I’ve been in all these 
tournaments so many times, 
but they didn’t start asking 
Martina Navratilova or Ivan 
Lendl these questions until they 
were 30. Even 28 is all right, but 
not 25. Let’s leave It for later.’* 

The truth is that Graf could 
have been forgiven for letting 
tennis slip down her priority list 
in recent months. Nor only has 
she already won all that matters 
in her sport, amassing 15 Grand 
Slam titles, one Grand Slam 
sweep and nearly SI S million in 
prize money. But, for the past 
six months, she has had to 
spend the bulk of her transat- 
lantic existence enduring the 
drudgery of rehabilitation and 


on the court.” 

, In fact, Graf would appred-' 
ate even more competition,; 
namely Seles, who has not; 
played a tournament since be-: 
mg stabbed in the back nearly; 
two years ago but who is report - 7 
edly training on a regular basis* 
in Florida with the former tour* 


Larisa NeOand or Elena Ma- 
karova in the second round. 


Graf said. “I think that would 
show a lot of strength, a lot of 


And if all falls into place, she mental strength. And that’s 
could regain the top spot by something that’s really difficult. 


winning the tournament and 
amassing enough bonus points. 


I know sue has the possibility to 
do it. She has the right game to. 


since S 6 acbez Vicario is taking gpt back on top right away, but it 
the week oil. seems that time is passing, you 

Graf, as is her wont, made u know. It doesn’t get any easier." 


clear Monday that she is not 
chasing No. 1, merely a pain- 
free experience. But she is well 


Graf has not been through 
comparable trauma, but after 
all the hospital visits and false 


aware that women’s tennis is starts of the last sax months, she 
growing more crowded at the clearly knows whereof she 


top. For the first time since ear- 


ly 1987, she does not hold a 
Grand Slam title. And even be- 


Grand Slam title. And even be- 
fore the injuries, SAncbez Vi- 


me since ear- speaks. And on Monday, shei 
not hold a looked delighted, if slightly ajH 
Vnd even be- prehensive, about the prospect 
Sinchez Vi- of resuming her remarkable ca-! 


cario was giving hear consider- rcer. 
able trouble. So was Mary ; Si 
Pierce, the new No. 3, who 


training without the adrenaline mushed Graf at her own attack- 
rush of competition. ins-baseline came rn the French 


o the right thing." 

FINA, which had come un- 


'■ -r 


Jetes, including seven swim- der increased international 
triers. Of 13 positives since pressure to take action against 


October's Asian Games, 12 the use of drugs by athletes, 
were for a potent anabolic ste- most notably the Chinese swim- 


- - 3 ; 
‘■-'pr: 

- ■ V 


raid dhyrod testosterone. The mere, announced last week that 
male hormone , which helps itwould institute “bold new ini- 


Coryilcd by Our Staff From Dapaiches 

STOCKHOLM — Tomas Fogdoe's career 
as a top skier has likely been ended by the 
training accident that left him partially para- 
lysed the chief physician at the hospital 
where Fogdoe is being treated said Monday. 

OUe Andren, the chief physician at Umea 


“At the moment he is in a wheelchair and 
he will probably have to get used to a differ- 
ent way of life in the future." 


rush of competition. 

“You have to be very moti- 


ing-basehne game in the French 
Open semifinals and did not 


vated to go through that to wop a set while winning the 


promote muscle mass, was pro- tiatives" against the use of per- 
viously undetected. Two of the formance-enhancing drags 


University Hospital in northern Sweden, told 
the Swedish news aaenev TT that Foadoe 


: r-3jQ 


swimmers, Lu Bin and Yang through increased testing and 
Aihua, were wortd champions, stiffier pe n alties, and singled out 
“Our recommendation was China for an on-site investiga- 
based on a resolution passed by tro- 
car Board at Directors two (AP, LAT, Reuters, AFP) 


the Swedish news agency TT that Fogdoe 
could recover some use of his legs but would 
have to “get used to a different way of life." 

“Fogdoe has suffered serious partial paral- 
ysis," Andren said. “He will be able to recover 
partially as a result of physiotherapy and 
partially with drugs." 


Other doctors had said that Fogdoe sus- 
tained serious damage to the vertebra at the 
base of his spine. Andren said there also was 
riamagp to bone marrow in the spine. 

Fogdoe, the World Cup slalom champion 
in 1993, was training with the rest of the 
Swedish dow nhill team at Are when he sided 
into a wood and apparently crashed into a 
tree last Triesday. During an operation 
Wednesday, screws were inserted to reposi- 
tion the affected vertebrae. (Reuters, AP) 


come back," she said. 

She has played in only one 
tournament since losing to 
Arantxa Sdnchez Vicario in the 
final of the U.S. Open last Sep- 
tember. Graf played that match 
in pain because of a bone spur 
in her lower back. That problem 
with her sacroiliac caused her to 
withdrew from four events be- 
fore she made a less- than -con- 
vincing return at the season- 
ending Virginia Slims 
Championships in November. 

During that span, she con- 
sulted with several groups of 


Australian last month. Graf has 
been seeded No. 1 and Pierce 
No. 2 in Paris. 

“My main focus is still on my 


- She even lent a hand with the 
draw. And when the tourna- 
ment official charged with plac-; 
mg the name cards cm the draws 
timet fumbled “S. Graf" and let 
it drop to the carpet, Graf her-i 
self quickly stooped and re - 4 
trieved it „ 


Her bad: appeared to give 
her no trouble 


Bribe Allegations: 
Are They Cricket? 


specialists in Germany and the CANBERRA, Australia - ram, ADm Bonte, sard 

(Kerf States and npm- TP* °° 

erilv told that she would hwweto Councils c h a irman . Sir Clyde news program Monday night 

W^caD^Mon^yf^tbe that he had been off erofaiX. 

lem if she did MVWanrt^ritic Teamatcfcm England 


SCOREBOARD 


BASKETBALL 


• , ~r : ■ . 


Th»APTop25 


inm; »«M»ii*U«iayuii,aMiiiTM. _ 1 

« (1S41 MtoNck.2NofttiCoraHnaBMl.Nax>: Cataorv 
vv Norm CarotfDaA&TrWMncndrn'; (SPOT- Son Jose 
dw (1M) .Iasi Id Indiana B2-73. Nut; vs. Penn Edmonton 
5tota,WMnc**w. U» Anoe* 




Ttt* OMOdoHd Ptur oiltou S —tSWintl 
nEsttiBaNl u wiwiS M n Mfui m 
cafUtorMtobFU-n. total pNatstaudoa IS 
Mtalstara OriMoa «ttfenoife mmW 
HrsatabBidSMlPUlWiilta' 
Kaurd PIS Pro* 


Otlrar Major CoBege Scores 


LuAmia 

Anahohn 

VancaiMr 


.MdSemvwu 

4 4 T 1J » J7 

5 4 2 12 31 33 

S 5 a IS 34 41 

3 5 3 t 36 39 

4 8 6 8 24 48 

2 4 4 8 28 48 


AMEMTSCH CUP 
• • " MMDtt HI QfcfK* 

siuiea. flunk 

Magdalena Molecva (3).Bn»swrla,def^Ltea 
RoymoMt USu 7-A 7-4 f7-2>. 


DIBwri Pnim. *41 JOB 
Dan PahL *41.708 - ■= 
Oayfcf Oarto. S3X400 
Nolan HenKe. sxun 
John Huston, 333400 


4^7^4848—275 
65-7444-78-275 
4640-7443— 2W 
6846-73-40—376 
60-71-47-40— 7H 


specialists in Germany and the /vusiraua 

UnitajMStates and was repeal- 2 


edly told that she would hereto C^’sdmrman^ar Qyde 
learn tolrvewthher back prob- 


major surgery. 


substantiate allegatioris ''that in J993. 


For now, 5 he has decided A’ytialMm.pla yers w^eoffered 


Brondel OunMoa. 533480 4644-74-78-334 


7, CnmaecHcuf (SO) 

2. Norm QoroHno |4) 
X Konna 13) 

4 Kentucky m 
5, Monoctaortta 
4, UCLA 
7, Maryknd (1) 
LWcUmSl 
9, Missouri 
19. Arkonsa* 

11. SyraaoD 
n, Arizona 
IX ArtaanaSL 
14. Wake Forest 
IS VHtamwo 
14. vinNnio 
17. Stanford 
UAttana 
19, Oregon 
3ft Goorgto Tout 

21. loom SL 

22. Qfciaboaia SL 

23. Mfsstetcei Si. 

34, Mtonasato 

35. Purdue 


19-1 MM 
19-2 \sn 
183 M44 
178 Mil 
183 M3I 

16- 2 US4 

194 MD6 
IM iJKO 

183 971 

195 918 

17- 4 956 

184 911 

KS m 
184 m 
17-5 885 

184 704 

IM 377 
174 3*0 

1*4 344 

IM 2f» 
184 289 

14-7 218 

154 ZH 
184 163 

184 151 


EAST 

SL mrii* 81, Unto Island 44 
SOUTH 

SauMi Alabama By. JoduonvW* to 
TMf8 53. LouisvHfe 48 

MIDWEST 

Bonding Gram 79 DMo U. ffl 
OQdMian 114, Dorian 43 
FAX WEST 

Santa Ctora 741, San Dtow 83 


SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
0 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 


BASTE RN CONFERENCE 
AMMO MvNfcw 

W L TPhCFM 

M. Y. IStaNtHS 5 5 1 11 30 34 

N. Y. Ronoara S 4 1 11 32 31 

Tampa Bov 5 4 1 11 34 37 

Florida 5 7 1 11 33 38 

New Janay 4 5 2 18 23 36 

PhUBdeMlkl 4 7 7 9 25 31 

2 6 17 as 


Flrt Par lad; E-fiwdibamr 2 [Merchant. 
Thornton) ; Second Period: None. Third Peri- 
od: E-Thornton 2Jen). Shots u gaol: A 69 
28-39. E 2»-l 910— 45. Goalie*— a, Hebert. E. 
RanfanL 

NtwJenor 1 l 2—4 

Ftorido 1 I 8—3 

IW Period: FHough 3 Clous. HuH) ; nj, 
McKay ) IS. nieOarmaYer); Second Period: 
NJL44MHC2 (Pahno); FLownr4 (FltzaaroM, 
Barnosj; TMrd Period: NJ^Prtosol (Hollk, 
McKav); Nj.-RKhar 5 (Lcmlaux),- (an). 
Shots an wot: Nj. 4-15-7—38. F 99-3-31. 
O oa Hoi N . J . Bradaur. F, VanMesbrow*. 
Easton l 0 1-0 

Bonus 4 I s— T 


SECOND TEST 

New Z ea land ** west buses. Anal day 
Mendcnv in WWItogfen, New Z eakmr 
West Indies 1st Innings; 6484 deal. 

New Zaafcmd, 1st Innings: 216 
Now Z a rt a n d. 2nd inWnss: 132-10 


‘eMrrrnr^'yffQi^ 


nerninotTf bribes during last year's tour of 

"SJStf. why I’m sitting 


here," she said Monday. “The 55 ^. Qyde, an outstanding 

AMarafttAfi niAiiln tnlPAmA Aitf civ - _ 


HOCKEY 

Notfonal HOdunr Lemme 
BOSTON— Recoiled John Blue, eoonendar, 
iron) Psoridenca, AHL. 

BUFFAU3— Recoflad Matthew Barnaby. 


operation, would take me out six batsman for the West Indies in 
to eight months, turd thgi can- ^ 1950s , he believed the 


Result: West indies won by on Inninas and 322 hrtt wtno. tram Rndnater. AHL. 

t!” 1 HARTFORD— Signed Pool Ranflebn. lett 


not . p 0 MK C rh E® 1 " matter should be investigated 
cent that it would be O.K. after- but more infonnatioT vas 


ITALIAN FIRST IM VISION 
NOBOB I, Cremnnese 8 


wtob, to multiyear c o ntro tf . 

LOS ANGELES— Acaufrwl Rantfv Bur- 
rl doe. left wing, tram WnMnaton lor Warren 
RvcheL toll wring. 

M.Y. ISLANDS RS-AowlTBd PmdStontan. 
d e tonsa w wn.ln>fl> Boston far luturaconsider- 


wards” S£dfi 

“This is not an injury that’s ihorities. 
going to go away,” said her 
coach, Heinz Gunthardt. “Con- The A 


AusaaDan p.ayers were onerca Bm would not cot-’ 

bri^s during last year's tour of firm a report in Sydney's Tele-" 
Pakistan. graph Mirror that the offer waa 

Sir Clyde, on outstanding 

batsman for the West Indiesin J‘S or °“ ^ eMf 

the 1950s, said he believed the o' * PUistam betting syndicate, 
matter should be investigated Responding to reports of the 
but that more information was alleged offers to Warne and. 
needed from the Australian au- Sir Qyde, ^peaking from; 

Ihorities. his home in Barbados, told the: 

Australian Broadcasting Cor-' 
The ACB’s chief executive, poration: “I think the allega- 
Grafaam HaJbish, said Sunday lions are extremely strong, and' 


StaMtm: Junmnfea 43 POlntj, Parma 39, aflora and aelgnta mm (a Oenwr. fHL- 


Romo3LScnnMtoria31,Lazloll, Floranllno N.Y. RANGERS— Sen! JmvYvm Roy, for- 


•_! » Milan 29, CagHari 24, Turing 28 Bari 24, want to Btaatamton, AHL. 


_ W ui W nrtu n 


Flrri Period: B-8nwlliHkl3(Rrid,LMnh); 
Secuad Parted: eMaitofto ATWrd Period: b- 
BourawS (Oates, Kasatonw): (pa). SMtoaa 
goed: B 124-13— 3L B 748-31. BoaUm-B, 
Rkndcau. B, Hasan. 


Inter 24. Nonall 34. Faaoki 34. Cromana ta IS, OTTAWA— San! Pavol Demlfra, lefl wing. 


Genoa 17. Padova 17, RegakmaT2.BrasUa 12. la Prince Edward i stand, ahl 


mating it is the main goal." Graham HaJbish, said Sunday tions are extroody strong, and 
But the back has not been that several Australian players tins is the first that the ICC has 
Grafs only bane. Just when had been approached during heard about them." 
physical therapy, a new stretch- thetaur of Ptiastan, but he re- n f ACB general- 

mg regimen _ and a slight fused tosayw*icb playere were manwfwr RinhnrSc 


DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA — Traded Mark Lamb can- 


A1 ax AmsterdOT 4, Fcvanoord Rotterdam lit ler.to Menlrari tar coati. Clolmod Jtai Mart- 
Wmdinw: Ajax 35 noint% Rode JC M FC aomerv. center, off wahers fmm MomrtnL 


.ug i S 6 ,m B u euu “ : uao T. j we manager. David Richards, now 

straightening of her posture had involved. Media r^orts named Jdff executive oTthe ICC 


Tomite2BPSV27.WlUemll24,Favenaord2L ST. LOUIS— Recalled Crate JsEraon «md 


allowed -her to resume playing the 
without pain, a strained right and 


bowlers Shane Warne 
May. 


and has discussed the allega- 
tions with Halbish. 


Top 25 Cottage Rente 


PttWwcan 

Qoabac 

Batten 


Him Oni tap 28 team to 1*8 AnacMM 
Prw mri ariham Mhateaft aril tend SaSrdl 
SaM oy: LC —n eellQp (19-1) beat Ma.n Syr- ^ 
oca8a774Bftext:arNa.2DGMraatoust,Tua»- 
dav; l. Norik cmbh (19-2) baaiNa.28Gaor- » 

ata TWte K«L Naxh vs. Chmnen, Tlwradav j 
4. m a tt.fc r (17-3) boat Nomt Dam* 97-5L 
Nnt: vs. Nol 23 Mtesteataul Stale, Tundav: 
1LSvraKMM(lMltoritolte.1Comwcllci>t77- na*»tt 
IBNaxl: v 9 .Nal 8 VlllaiwwatttiaSiwctnim, »• 

- Madav: l»ArtzNM (18-5) test to CaBtomlo Torataa 
jon. Next: at SauUwni Cofltanda. Thora- Wtenteaa 
day; U. Vlratete (184) beat UNLV 7545. Date* 


Naribaari DtvMoa 

U 0 1 21 51 

18 1 8 28 41 

7 3 T 15 33 

6 5 1 13 34 

4 4 3 ID 24 

2 7 2 6 25 

1 8 2 4 25 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

cudrai o tauten 

W L T PH OF OA 
l 8 3 I M 48 21 

7 4 ) 15 45 37 
■ - 6 4 1 13 46 24 

5 5 3 13 38 39 
a 3 6 3 9 34 43 

3 5 3 8 29- » 


Loo Aaaafet ■ 7 3 6—4 

DatroH 2 3 8 8-4 

fW period: IVFadnrav 6 (Brawn, Ram- 
MV); D-FoOorev 7 (Kozlov. Konstontlnavl; 
Soooad Period: D-Fodorav B ILWstronvCoF 
tor)i (ppL LArZMfnJk 2 (Karri, Tocctorf); 
(PP). D- Fedorov 9^9ti).T8M Period: UAr 
Lmw 2, LAj-Burkte* 1 (GrctzLv, Karri); 
UAHJolnn l(ZWtnlk.Tocchri); Overtime: N- 
ono. State o« tote: LA. 6-1VT2-2— 3L D 24-18- 
1 06-49. Mbs erf MMBr tag) Fedam, a. 
overtime. Oeo llw — la. Hradey. O, veraan. 


Heereavecn 23. Vltetee Zi. FC votandam 19, Pidrlae Tanfil. torworts. and Terry Hot- 
MW T7,5porfa 17, FC Granjnam 14. NAC IS. Unoer. d Me n tem aw. tram Peoria. IHL 


FC UtracM 1& NEC I5v RKC 1SGA. EoMesL 
DorflracfiMS 4 




Bulck Invitational 


TENNIS 


Fleal icoresaad print oKwey from Soo Die- 
go Sanday to tee St* mWaa toorwraneot 
ateired game TAW r m d. pcr-72 Torrey Pines 


48454848-W 


WASHINGTON— Traded Warren Rvchri, 
lefl wlMh to Taranto ter a msar I997lourtfi- 
round droll Pick. 

COLLEGE 

• BALL STATE — Paul SctaxM, tootoaH 
coach, is restenlng to become offensive line 
coach of ifftoob. 

tUJ NQIS— Homed CTNefll GJIberi outside 
Umbockoft coutf i 

MEMPHIS— Named Sporty Woods oUen- 
Nve coordinator . 

MIAMI— Named Larry Goto- o ff e ns ive ooor- 
dlnatar and Don SokBnoer njentog backs caadv 

PACE— Hamad E a FaOtanl drteroiva One 


-1 i 


FIFA Reconsidering Nigeria Move 

ZURICH (Reuters) — FIFA said Monday it was reconsidering 
its decision to cancel the world youth soccer championships in 


ia next month. ....... , . prominent person in Pakistani 

■A s spokesman, Keith Copper, said the decision was taken Scket, wtewas not identified. 


The Sydney Morning Herald 
reported Saturday that Warne 
and May were offered $50,000 
to throw the Test by bowling 
badly and allowing the Pakistan 
hatsmen easy runs. 

The approaches to them were 
said to have been made by a 




Mart Gatoawoccbte, 379.208 71474748-273 coach. 


Aadra Agassi Ol. UJ5. dcL Mlchasl Chang 
(31, UJL M. 14, Fi 


Mtta HuteerL 379,200 
Klrfc TripletL 379200 
Hal SaHaa, S7VJ88 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1 Keep 

(per severe) 
s Sitcom diner 
B Most of Iberia 
54 Dial sound 


is In — r (mired) 
ia Fake jewels 
rrGoldwyn 
discovery 

Anna 

IB Houston 
university 
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S Wl£gftA7[(HtAl ROVERS 
JDK ABB ESTIMATE CA1L 

PAHS (1) 39201400 . 


ii Get the lead out 
so Geology, e.g. 
as Gibson oftennis 

*4 Three. In 
ThOririgen 
saSheepcote 
comment 
SB Baseball's 
MagUe 

sb rod 

(bibfical item) 
si Airborne 
particulates 
34 Where Lois and 
Ctaricworfc 
SB Hook's 
henchman 
40Mver,ln 
9- Across 

41 "American 
Gigolo* actor 

42 Athlete's 
ambition 

47 Pitch 
«a Post-W.W. II 
Prime Minister 
4i Golfer 
Woosnam 
si PeroS 

Indians 
52 Imitated 
B5 High points 
SB Shakespearean - 
showptace 
si Cousteau 
concern 
64 PiVOt 
•B Follow 

bs Stick vehicle? 

•7 Seasons on the 
Somme 

aaGert. fiobx, — - 

•B Annual 
loumamencs 
TO Tweed Ring 

lampooner 
.' •« Monster's loch 


Slitter 

a Like argon 

4 Nine of the 

law 

5 Sicilian port 

6 Idle of 'Monty 
Python" 

7 Clear 

■ Guide 

■ Regular 
programming 
pre-emptor 

isPeei 

ii Naked 

jaybird 

i*lSB6hn'-^ 
Only Love' 

13 Bom 

21 Kind of waiter or 
water 

22 Tide type 

so Noted Seme 

landscapist 

36 End of 

27 Late bloomer 

30 Old barroom 
tune 

31 City on the NHe 

32 Slew 

as Airport booth 


7865-7848-273 UMLV-Nom«J James Spurlock detonsiva 
4 94 948 4 9— 3 73 line coach, 

47494849-273 FLORIDA ST ATE— Named Dave Hart ate- 

take dimeter. 

ILL) NO 1 5 STATE— Named Pam awst at- 
urnmmm—mmm fcw * s,v * caanSnator. 

rONA— Aimowned Jerry Welsh, Ixakeaafl 
coach, has stegged down tor remainder of sea- 
son for mdktt reasons, Named Tim Wetsh 

interim coadxRtaiHV Rtaere. tneketbriiauanL 

has Jett the lean far personal reasons. 

\\ m M3 LOUISIANA STATE— Named NUta Toy- 

san defensive forties cnach. 

MIAMt—NaaMXfBIlfMinerdHmsIvecaar- 

dtealor. end Churt Paaono secondary coach. 

MICHIGAN STATE— Merrily Dean 

Porter, athletic director, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE— Suspended Vince 
Emery, forward, Indeflntfefv tram DaUierha If 
team tallowing uls arrest lasl Satuntov nteta 
S» swedlng and possetetan of maffluana. 

I NAVY— Named Brian Norwood comer 

1 backs coach. Named Tommy Rave taste# 

I I Ifhebartera coach and Mike Vaught Hgfti 
1 I ends and offensive tackles coach. 


after a six-man Nigerian delegation presented fresh documents- wrkn thf , msite a, hv ___ 

tion that reported outbreaks ^meningitis and cholera at two of the match by one 

the competition venues were unfounded. .. . , . 

The Organization of African Unity also warned Monday that /■“ Abbas V a m ember of the 
FIFA’s decision “would have negative and grave consequences on °* «*c Board 

Africa’s future participation in international football tournaments." . of Pakistan, 

said that Halbish had told him 
by telephone that Richards had 
known of the allegations for 
some time. 


For the Record 


Pitcher Hideo Nonao was signed u> a minor-league contract by some time, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers and is expected to replace Orel Hershiser «H^K a rric « 

in the starting rotation, becoming the first Japan esc- born player rhf 
from the Japanese League to appear in the major leagues, f LAT) „ fh „ * h L.; n ..L or 
PtttrJ^S^ZadJ^aFeS to winthe BuSkSviition- - “ H -? 

aim San Diego by Tour shots, gbring him consecutive U.S. PGA J * 1 I"* “ 

Tour victories for the first time in his 19-year pro career. (AP) ^ hn t Jjs Jl JjJSJjLjS 
Bonnie Ha&r, going head-to-bead again^ Canada's Susan Auch «**■«*»»“* * ineptitude, 
in the 500-meter World Cup race in Calgary, set a speedskating And, he asked, “Why does it 
world record of 38.69 seconds, breaking her old world mark of only occur to the players 5V4 
38.99. Auch was clocked in 38.94. (AP) months later?" 
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ART BUCHWALD 


The Beltway Bailout 


WASHINGTON — I live in 
W Washington — a lovely fit- 
tie town on the Potomac River 
just inside the Capital Beltway. 

We are a peaceful, law-abid- 
ing community except for the 
rare member of Congress or 
cabinet officer who occasional- 
ly loses his moral compass. Our 
only problem is that we are 
broke — dead 



broke, flat 
busted, empty 
pockets and afl. 

The solution 
to this dilemma 
is grim — if the 
president 
makes as much 
effort to save 
Washington as 
he did baseball, 
we will have 
enough money to purchase sand 
for the next snowstorm. If not, 
the capita] of the greatest and 
most powerful nation in the 
world will have to declare bank- 
ruptcy and face a fate worse than 
Orange County, California. 

Some of the wisest and most 
frugal men in Washington are 
trying to find a way out. 

□ 

One of the first solutions 
someone came up with was to 
give the District of Columbia 
back to Maryland. 

Maryland politely refused 
the offer after the way the 
Washington Redskins played in 
1994. I think the real reason it 
doesn't want our city is that 
Baltimore hopes to get another 
pro football team of its own. So 
annexing Washington would 
screw up the state's chances for 
a franchise. 

D. C. was then offered to Vir- 
ginia. There was some interest 
because the governor warned to 
turn Washington into a giant 
parking lot to accommodate all 
the Northern Virginia residents 
who commute into the city ev- 
ery day. But the rest of Virginia 
said that they were not con- 
cerned with solving Northern 
Virginia's parking problems. 


They maintained that most 

J iarkers were voters responsible 
or Olhe North losing his bid 
for the U. S. Senate. 

After (he neighboring slates 
said “no thanks,” Washington 
was offered to Vermont, Okla- 
homa, Montana and Nevada. 
Nevada was the only one inter- 
ested because it was looking for 
a ate to damp its nuclear waste. 


and the Department of Energy 
t tne 


building seemed to be just 
right location. 

When the trade-offs got no- 
where, more imaginative solu- 
tions were proposed. One was 
to put a surcharge on Represen- 
tative Bob Donum's mouth. Ev- 
ery tune he became rabid, he 
would have to put $5 in the 
Treasury. 

Another money-raiser would 
be a tax on any government 
employee being investigated by 
a special prosecutor. A second 
value-added tax would be lev- 
ied agains t any speaker of the 
House who signed a book con- 
tract with the hopes of getting a 
$4.5 milli on advance. 


□ 


Besides collecting money the 
city could make better use of its 
public buildings. A commission 
is already studying bow to con- 
vert the Washington Monument 
into a motel with a restaurant on 
the top overlooking the 
olis. Some experts claim that 
Mall is perfect for a golf course 
where a person could tee off 
from Lincoln's lap at one end 
and putt out at the Supreme 
Court on the other end. 

None of the above can solve 
the whole problem alone, but a 
combination of several could be 
the answer. If not, the only 
thing left is to make Marion 
Barry the head of the World 
Bank and tell him to get the 
money any way he can. 

If nothing works, then Wash- 
ington should go off the dollar 
and start using Mexican pesos 
to run the government. That 
way President Clinton will have 
no choice but to bail us out. 


Sartre’s ‘Phony War’: Time Capsule Surfaces 


By Alan Riding 

New York Tones Service 


P ARIS — Having been sent to Al- 
sace in September 1939 to help 
prevent a German invasion of France, 
the soldier Jean-Paui Sartre found he 
had ample time on his hands: time 

enough to revise his new bode, to read 

the latest edition of Andrfe Gide’s 
“Journal" and above all, to think and 
write. 

In the 10 before he became 

a German prisoner on June 21, 1940, 
Sartre wrote hundreds of letters — to 
Simo ne de Beauvoir, to his mistress, 
Wanda Kosafciewicz, and to other 
close friends. But as ever, he also had 
an eye on posterity, filling 15 note- 
books of a journal that he decreed 
should be published posthumously. 

After his death in 1980 at the age of 
75, only five of these notebooks — 
Nos. 3, 5, 11, 12 and 14 —could be 
found, and in 2983, they were pub- 
lished by his adopted daughter, Ar- 
iel te EDcaim-Sartre. Now a sixth note- 
book has surfaced, and it has been 
included in a new edition of “Note- 
books from the Phony War" pub- 
lished this month by Editions Galk- 
in ard. 

Bnl what, it might be asked, can still 
be added to knowledge about tire exis- 
tentialist phil osopher and leftist mili- 
tant dial was not already revealed in 
his own books, in his political state- 
ments, in both his and Simone de 
Beauvoir’s letters, in numerous biog- 
raphies and in the published note- 
books? 


W hile Sartre is dearly oat of fash- 
ion among Left Bank intellectuals to- 
day, the new 150-page notebook has 
stirred interest because it is the first of 



Sartre lamented that he had taken no stance against Nazi Germany. 


the “phony wax" series. As such, it 
includes the 


, the 34-year-old writer's early 
reflections about life as a soldier, albe- 
it engaged in nothing more heroic 
than weather forecasting- 

Recalling his pacifism of the 2920s 
and his “stoicism” of the 1930s, for 
example, Sartre lamented that he had 
taken no stance against Nazi Germa- 
ny before he joined the army. When 
Britain and France condoned Germa- 
ny's seizure of the Sudetenland in 
1 938, he wrote, be lacked the “intellec- 


tual courage” to take a position for or 
against appeasement. 

At the time, he said, the reality of 
war was still unclear to him. “AH I saw 
was the disruption of my fife, an inter- 
ruption in my writing and, above all, 
the bombardment of Paris," be wrote. 

Yet a few weeks later, he still won- 
dered why war had been declared. “To 
defend democracy?” he asked “It no 
longer exists. To preserve the prewar 
state of affairs? It was the most com- 
plete disorder. There woe no coherent 
parties or ideologies. Social discontent 


everywhere. A maneuver by capital- 
ists? But they have nothing to gain 
from this war.” 

He mailed a conversation with de 
Beauvoir — to whom he refers by her 
nickname, Castor — in which he said 
be was now ready to fight to defend 
“my freedom to write against Nazi 
ideology.” But he seemed disturbed 
by her response. “That’s fine for you,” 
she said “bnl what does a shepherd 
from Qrvennes have to defend?" 

In truth, Sartre saw no action, al- 
though the French and German ar- 


mies occasionally exchanged artflJety 
barrages nearby. Even so, he icver 
imagined he could be killed- Castor 
says I *hinV I am immortal, he wrote 
on Sept. 23, 1939. “Perhaps it’s a 
bit true. I do not intend to die. 

Rather, he mused unab ashed ly 

about his destiny to become an n^or- 

t*nt writs; soring that he expected to 
complete his “oeuvre" by the tune he 
was 60, leaving a vacuum between 
“the end of my life and my deauu 
But for the moment, he said, “I don t 
have time to die and, magically, tms 
raves me the certitude that I will not 
me before reaching the end of my 
journey." 

Much of the notebook, which was 
written in September and October 
1939, is dedicated to philosophizing 
about sack concepts as dignity, pnde. 
mor ality, destruction and war. ^ne 
drath of a soldier is seen as nothing 
more the destruction of a tool, 
he wrote. “Where does that lead us? 
To nothingness? No. To destroy is not 
to annihilate, bat to dehumanize man 
and fee warid.” 

In this and subseeprent notebooks, 
Sartre wrote surprisingly little about 
his daily fife, once bemoaning his 
“loneliness without isolation” and oc- 
casionally describing fellow soldiers 
and remits with the family where he 
was first billeted. More on his mind, it 
seemed, was tire complex personal life 
be bad left behind, kept anve by end- 
less exchanges of letters with women. 

In a preface to the new edition, 
Hkaiin -Sartre said that it was a partic- 
ular shock for Sartre to find himself in 
a world of men. 

“Having lived since he finished 
studying surrounded by women who 
loved and admired hint, he discovers 
that he does not know how to behave 
in a male enviro nment, " she wrote. 

But this was to remain his world 
until March 1941. when be was re- 
leased as a prisoner of war and could 
rejoin de Beauvoir and other friends 
in a German-occupied Paris. It is not 
known if some notebooks were lost 
when he was a prisoner, but the first 
notebook had been in a private book 
collection in Paris since the 1960s. In 
1991, it was acquired by the French 
National library and made available 
for publication in this new edition by 
Gallimard. 


PEOPLE 


A Lot More Coleridge, 



A researcher has found “a 

hell of a lot of new poors” 

written by Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. the great Romantic poet 
notorious for having lost ins 
train of thought halfway 
through the writing of TCnNa 
Khan.” Jan Mays, head of the 
Stylish Department at Unwer- 

shyCoBege. M>lin, said he 
had found 300 poems by Cote- 
ridgp (1772-1834) after a 20- 
year search r ang i n g from Rus- 
sia to New Zealand, according 
to The Sunday Tones of Lon- 
don. The poems apparently are 
a mixed lot: one is an elegy to a 
broken shaving mu§. Oth ers 
deal with ingrown fingernails 
and homosexual themes. One 
poena was apparently written 
on a piece of Coleridge’s 

apparently in blood. 

□ 
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fs skin, 


Bob Gddof, the rock star best 
known for organizing die Live 
Aid concert to raise money to 
combat famine in Africa in 
1985 , announced dial lie and 
his wife, Paula Yates, “after 18 
years of happiness together," 
will have a trial separation. 
They have three children, Pffl 
TrixfibeDe, Peaches and Pixie. 

a 


film 


The hit British 
“Four Weddings and a Funer- 
al” was nominated on Monday 
for 1 1 British Academy awards, 
leading the field ahead of “Pulp 
Fiction” and “Forrest Gump. 
Its star, Hugh Grant, was nomi- 
nated for a British Academy 
best actor award. 

□ 


A Briton who spent his life 4 
sav ing s bringing his imperson- 
ation of Elvis Preslev to the 


London stage for one night, 
■' 'ias nil- 


says he is penniless but has : 
filled ; 


i a lifetime’s ambition. Bri- 
an Lee, who has impersonated 
Elvis for 10 years, spent more 
than £15,000 ($23,000) on his 
own one-man tribute to Elvis at 
the London Palladium on Sun- 
day night 
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Forecast tor Wednesday through Friday, as provided by Accu-Weather. 



VWttani 

North America 

Ruin will spread northward 
along Tha East Coasl 


Wednesday and linger Into 
«w be cold enough 


Friday. R 
tnm Philadelphia to Bosion 
Iw the rain 10 start as a port- 
ed o» snow. There will be 
some snow .rom Colorado 
northward 10 Wisconsin. 
Seattle and Portland wB be 
raaiy 


Europe 

Rains and gusty winds will 
spread across the British 
Isles and mlo the Nether- 
lands, France and Germany. 
It will be cold enough tor 
snow across much ot Scan- 
dinavia. Rather tranquil 
weather Is anticipated from 
Spain eastward through 
Italy. MHd air wfl move into 
Russia. 


Asia 

Mainly dry weather is 
expected across the Korean 
Peninsula and Japan. Tem- 
peratures from Seoul to 
Tokyo wiZ be near to aflghdy 
betow normal. There may be 
a bit of rain in Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. Manila 
wiB be wane and dry with a 
goad deal of sunlm. 
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U.K. Magazines Go Up-Front (Overboard?) About Sex 


By Nina Darn ton 

New York Tunis Service 


came complete with graphic photographs 
under the headline “Suburban Sex Scan- 
dal: Group Sex With Strangers, Masturba- 


L ON DON — A bunch of thirty someth- 
ing editors of British women’s maga- 
zines think they have discovered what 
women want The same thing men want 


tion, Whibping; It Could Be All Happen- 
"Jext Door to You.” 


ing Next 


they seem to be saying: sex, plenty of if 
better 


and the tackier the better. 


Publications that used to attract readers 
with recipes for lemon meringue pie now 
red them in with cheesecake — tne same 
timeworn tabloid tactic that used to be the 
province of men’s magazines. After a flir- 
tation with articles aimed at women with 
broader interests, magazines like Marie 
Claire, More! and Co. have been reaching 
new highs in circulation by publishing just 
about any story with the word sex in it 

Cover lines scream out in fluorescent 
colors from London newsstands: “The Se- 
crets of Women who Adore Sex,” “Future 


That article may have gone too far. After 
all, Campany is published by National 
Magazine Co., a subsidiary of Hearst Corp. 
that puts out the Britidi versions of Cosmo- 
politan and Good Housekeeping, as wefl as 
the upscale Harpers and Queen magazine. 


Whezi Company was introduced in 1978 
as a land of younger sister to Cosmopoh- 
xl on the c 


Sex and Shopping,” “Sex and the Psycho 
td “Subi “ 


Girl” and “Suburban Pom Stars." That 
last one, in the January issue of Company, 


tan, it focused on the concerns of 1 8- to 25- 
year-old women: relationships, straight- 
forward sexual advice and women's health 
issues. But in the past year the popular 
monthly has shown a preference for sensa- 
tkmalistic articles. One issue ran a sealed 
inner section showing rows of close-up 
pictures of men’s sexual organs. The point, 
according to the article, was to educate 
women about male anatomy. Educational 
claims were also made for January's subur- 
ban sex article, which photographed and 
described in vivid detail — employing an 


impressive variety of four-letter words — 
scenes of group sex and sadomasochisn. 

Many readers were outraged. So were 
retailers who received angry complaints 
from customers. Supermarkets removed 
the offending issue from their stands, as 
did W. H. Smith and John Menries, two of 
the largest news agents in Britain. 

Mandi Norwood, the editor of Compa- 
ny, refused to answer question^ about . the ^ 
January issue. The managing director of 
National Magazine, Terry Mansfield, re- 
leased a written statement that said, in 
part: “We accept that the photographs 
used in the feature are not in good taste 
and regret that they may offend some 
people." 

Mansfield, who said the company peri- 
odically conducted market surveys to de- 
termine which subjects were of interest to 
the magazine’s readers, cited research 
showing that young women were less in- 
formed about sex than commonly as- 
sumed. 

“We find that it's through magazines 
that young women seek this informa- 
tion,’ Mansfield said. 
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Find out w but you're missing with 
AT&T VSADirecF and World Connect* Service. 


Just because you're out of the office doesn't mean 
you’re out of touch. Simply diai the AT&T Access 
Number bdnw of the country you're calling from. 
In a i muter of seconds, you'll he connected with an 
English-Speaking Operator or voice prompt for dear, 
reliable connections to the IJ.S. «.* over 100 other 
countries. Charging it to your AT&T Calling Card can 
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minimize hotel surcharges and assure you econom- 
ical AT&T rati*, inn. So go to the nearest phone and 
check ij) with those who said. “Don’t worry about 
a thing. After all. that’s reason enough to worry. 
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